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THE MISSIONARY’S GRAVE. 
(With an Eagreving.) by | 
Tue engraving which prefaces this number of our 
Magazine, represents the burial: place: of Mr.Loxton, 
at Raiatea, in the South ‘Seas, and is copied from a 
sketch taken on the spot by a gentleman who Visited 
the place for scientific purposes, and was induced bya — 
strong feeling of attachment for this lamented mis- 
sionary, to repair to his last.earthly resting place. 
Mr. Loxton was educated for the Christian ministry 
at Highbury, atid though gifted with such rare endow- 
ments as would have ensured him popularity at home, 
by rendering him a most instructive, impressive, and 
useful preacher, his heart was so devotedly set on, the 
missionary service, that he determined for Christ’ssake, 
and the gospel’s, to leave his dearest connections; and 
carry the glad tidings of salvation to the remote island, 
where in a few months after his arrival, he was taken 
to his rest on the 28th July, 1834. He was buried ina 
secluded valley, at the back ofthe missionary settlement, 
to which allusion is made in the following lines :— 
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No kindred graves are seen around, no brother slumbers nigh ; 

His household, mossy tombs are found, beneath another sky. : 

What though no pennons o’er him sweep, nor gorgeous banners wave ; 

He rests in calm, unbroken sleep, in that thrice-honored grave. 

And oft at morn, and dewy eve, to deck that spot with flowers, 

Shall infant hands a garland weave within their sunniest bowers. 

The southern breeze shall sweep his tomb, and leave its fragrance there, 

And oft, amid the sacred gloom, shall rise the voice of prayer ; 

And hoary-headed sires shall bring their children to the spot, 

Where he is calmly slumbering, still wept, stil] unforgot ; 

And, as they linger round the tomb, with faltering lips shall tell, 

How with the first spring’s roseate bloom, the Christian warrior fell. 
Christian Keepsake. 


“PRAY FOR THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM.” 


Our sympathies have been of late strongly excited on behalf 
of the Jewish race. God has graffed in again to the True Vine 
many of these natural branches, so long, and, as is by some 
thought, so hopelessly broken off. It was lately our privilege to 
witness the holy and intrepid fervor with which an Israelite in- 
deed, a scion from this ancient race of prophets and of priests, 
contended for the faith of Abraham, and of David, and of Paul. 


It. was to us a sweet season of refuge and repose from the anxieties 
and cares of the outward world. The place of meeting was crowded 


at an early hour, but all was hushed expectancy. At length the | 
= | sweet tones of a noble organ thrilled forth that touching theme of 
| Handel's, which so well expresses the heart-healing character of 
i. the words by which it is accompanied, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye 
5 my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
4 and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, that her | 
iniquity is pardoned, for she hath received of the Lord’s hand 
ia double for all her sins.” It had been chosen with peculiar | 
| | felicity to introduce the exercises of the evening; and as soon as 
itwas finished, the lecturer ascended the pulpit. It had been i 
‘ | meediess to introduce him as a son of Israel: his dark arched 
- ; eye-brows and the whole contour of his fine countenance bespoke 3 
his pedigree too well to be mistaken. There was something in : 
his accent, too, that marked him for a Hebrew ; and the into- P 
nation and inflections of his voice possessed a strange but sweet . | 
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power when employed on themes and words so new to one of 
jewish race. It was with a thrill of pleasure, not to be described, 
that we heard him name the name of Jesus—the very first that 
passed his lips—and listened to the appropriating epithet that 
went before his mention of the patriarchs, ever designated with 
a proud propriety—‘“my father Abraham —my father lsaac—my 
father Jacob!’’ The substance of the lecture we proceed to 
furnish, premising only that we do not profess to give its very 
words, being mainly anxious to present our young readers with 
an idea of its spirit and purport, in the hope that the God of all 
grace may bless it to our common good. 

“It will be impossible in the compass of a single lecture to 
convey to you any adequate idea of the subject which has been 
announced—my observations in a tour through Palestine, on the 
state of the Jews. I shall therefore speak principally upon that 
part of it which is most dear to my own heart, the moral con- 
dition of the Jews. It will be evident that if my present lecture 
is to embrace so wide a field as Palestine, I can offer a mere glance 
only at a few of the places which I have visited, and it would 
be most gratifying to my own feelings if | might confine my 
remarks to Jerusalem, which fornishes in itself materials. of 
sufficient interest for an entire lecture. But as you have come 
here expecting to hear something of other places, | will com- 
mence my narrative at 

Tiberias. The first view of the lake was to me deeply interest- 
ing. On my way thither I passed through hundreds; thousands, 
tens of thousands of acres of oats, all self-sown, and growing wild. 
There was no one to till the soil: so fearfully trne had proved 
the denouncement of Moses—‘ The land shall keep her Sab- 
baths (Lev. xxvi. 34.) A'drear, desolate, unbroken, melan- 
choly Sabbath brooded over all. The crop: itself spoke of the 
leanness of the land—it was thin, miserably thin; and. the popu- 
lation was as thin also. For hours and hours I rode on without 
meeting an individual. Even where the culture of the land was 
attended to, it scarcely deserved the name: a common stick, or 
piece of wood, was the only plough they were acquainted with; — 
and even at Beyrout, a place of considérable note on the coast, 
I was assured that the sight of a spade excited unqualified 
amazement. | 
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When I came near the lake, the sacred associations connected 
with it, filled the. mind with indescribable emotions. I crossed 
“ the bridge of the daughters of Jacob,” as it is called, in me- 
mory of my father Jacob, who passed by the place in coming 
back from Padan-aram, after parting from Laban. His simple 
mention of the circumstance recurred with strange power to my 
mind—*‘ With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands.” (Gen. xxxii. 10.) I thought, too, of 
Jacob’s avowal which preceded it, “ 1 am not worthy ;” or, as 
the Hebrew properly signifies, “ J am little, because of thy 
mercies—I am less than all thy mercies, and all thy truth which 
thou hast shewed unto thy servant.” The good man was hum- 
bled: he felt how little he was, and how little he deserved. 

I pitched my tent between Capernaum and Bethsaida, at the 
northern end of the lake, which was at the time pretty smooth. 
But the wind arose all at once, and in an instant the water was 
in commotion, beautifully illustrating the familiar incident of the 
same kind which occurred to the disciples of our blessed Lord. 
(Luke viii. 23.) The violence of the storm compelled us, at the 
same time, to strengthen the stakes which held the cords of our 
tent, thus affording us a practical comment on another text of 
scripture. (/sa. liv. 2.) From this post of observation, we 
watched some Mussulmen at their devotions: these consist en- 
tirely of certain motions of the body, such as bénding forward, 
bowing, kneeling down, placing the hands in a variety of posi- 
tions, and literally lifting up the ears with the fingers. Verily, 
if bodily service could profit, these are the men to obtain sal- 
vation. It was ‘painful to see them, all with their faces turned 
towards Mecca, performing these mummeries upon a spot so 
deeply interesting to the Christian, and hallowed by such awful 
but pleasing reminiscences. 

The lake abounds with fish : 1 asked a Mussulman to go in for 


some, and in two minutes he brought out a net full, some of 
which we broiled and ate for supper. 
| We visited the town on the following morning. I felt much 
impressed when I remembered, that from this very spot our 


blessed Lord looked down on Capernaum and Bethsaida, de- 
nouncing them for their rejection of 
One 


the message of salvation. 
can now only guess the precise spot where these towns 
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stood. A little piece of marble, picked up here and there, per- 
haps gives some clue to their position—but this is all. And yet 
this fragment is worth more than the materials of a palace, 
because it testifies to the truth of that word, of which not one 
jot or one tittle shall pass away. 

Tiberias is now a complete ruin. The earthquake which hes 
curred there a few years since, has thrown down the wholetown, 
with very few exceptions. A melancholy interest hangs over the 
place, and this is not a little heightened by the sight of a few 
wretched booths pitched here and there among the ruins. There 
may still be about two or three hundred Jews there, though at 
one time they were exceedingly numerous. A pestilence broke 
out amongst them about two years ago; and at this day some 
of their poor are starving. Thus has God visited them, according 


_ to his own word, with earthquake, pestilence, and famine. I 


went into the house of one of the respectable inhabitants, where 
I heard screams of the most heart-rending character. The 
master was in agony with an inflammation of the eyes, and there 
was no medical aid within five or six days’ journey. There was 
no Saviour Now!—no kind and compassionate Jesus—no. Great 
Physician, to whom an appeal was sure to be successful. No. 
All was dark, hopeless, intense, irremediable suffermg. My heart 
filled with gratitude to God that I had paid some attention to 
medicine ; and I was enabled to prescribe so successfully, that in 
a few minutes the poor patient was relieved. It was touching, 
indeed, to witness the intensity of his gratitude: he kissed my 
hands again and again, assured me how deeply he felt indebted 
to me, and by every possible demonstration of affection, sought 
to impress upon me the vast depth of his obligation for my poor 
services. 

On the Friday evening I went to one of their synagogues: 
these are here mere huts; and the service consists in little more 
than a violent shaking of the head, and other bodily services. 
On speaking of the insufficiency of this, and asking a reason for 
its observance, I was referred to the command which enjoins us 
to serve the Lord “ with all our strength.” There seemed to be 
much real devotion amongst these poor Jews of Tiberias; but it 
was not an enlightened, a scriptural feeling. We heard the 
children of Israel singing their hymns throughout the night, the 
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moon, meanwhile, shining with unusual brightness on this scene 
of desolation, and a thousand sweet and solemn remembrances 
were awakened. We looked with indescribable interest on the 


spot where our blessed Saviour fed the assembled multitudes. 
te The Jews were sad, poor, destitute in some instances of daily 
bread; without a friend and without a-shepherd. They seemed 
} glad in their destitution to see me, and asked me if I had any 
tidings of good?—if I saw any prospects of brighter days in 
reserve for them? In the depth of their poverty they were still 
‘; hospitable. After the service of their synagogue, I returned 
4 home with one of their rabbins, and met several others at his board. 
4 They were venerable men, clad in white, with long white beards, 
. and the master of the house set before each of his visitors, as in 
the better days of Israel, two small loaves, though I knew per- 
fectly well that he would go without provision himself for the 
next day. 1 was touched by this patriarchal instance of disin- 
terested benevolence, and thought of our Saviour at Emmaus, 
who took the bread thus given to him by the two disciples, whose 
guest he was, and breaking it, made himself known as he returned 
it to them, thus opening their eyes, and then vanishing out of 
their sight.* (Luke xxiv. 30, 31, 35.) 

The Jews here are great Talmudists, attaching vast importance 
to tradition and the rabbinical writings. Though Tiberias is one 
of the four cities which the Jews account peculiarly holy, I met 
with a mere youth, who told me, with a supercilious air, that 

. they were far inferior to the Jews of Russia; remarking, that 
when studying there, he had learned two folio volumes of the 
Talmud thoroughly by heart; and he certainly quoted largely, 
and with mnch fluency, from it. I asked if he had studied the 
Bible with-the same attention? “No,” said he, “ it is not the 
fashion to learn the Bible at Tiberias.” I was much struck with 
the reply, because I had no idea that in such a miserable place 


there could be anything like « fashion in these things. There 


lake, the hill of the Gergasenes, the mount of the Beatitudes, the | 
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Luke xi. 4, 6,)~— Friend, lend me three loaves, for @ friend of mine. in his ; 
earney, is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him.” One of these : 
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was a species of Puseyism even among the blackened ruins of 
Tiberias ! 
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I next went to Nazareth, and saw Mount Tabor, the village of 
Nain, Hermon, and the heights of Gilboa. I encamped in an 
orchard of thick trees, near a well called the Virgin Mary's Well. 
The young women who came here to draw water, kept up a con- 
tinuous and angry clamour from an early hour in the morning 
till late in the evening, reminding’ me of similar contentions in 
the earlier and brighter days of Jewish history. Almost all of 
them were wretchedly clad, their clothes being completely in 
tatters ; they were nevertheless decorated with bracelets, ear-rings, 
and anklets, some of metal, and others of glass. 

Impressed with the solemnities of this interesting spot, I had 
no wish to see the mockeries and mummeries which pass under 
the name of Christianity here. I did not want to see convents, 
or to come into contact with the legendary lies of Romanism. 
The heat, however, was so excessive, the thermometer rising to 
105° inside my tent, that I was compelled to seek shelter in the 
convent, and had an opportunity of confronting and confounding 
my. monkish informant, with reference to the house of the virgin, 
said to have been miraculously transported to Loretto. I had 
seen the grotto whence they assured me it had been taken, and 
had also been at Loretto, where I saw the house itself: so that I 
could tell them, with all confidence, that it had either grown to 
double its original size, or that it could never have been crammed 
into the grotto, pointed out as its original site. 

Nazareth has undergone less alteration than most other towns 
in the Holy Land; and is, perhaps, nicer and more cleanly. But 
it was the holy remembrances connected with ‘the place, that 
endeared it to me, more than perhaps any other spot. The hills 
about it, revived a thousand sweet and tender feelings, when I 
looked on them as the resort of Jesus during the seclusion of his 
early life—the scenes of his secret devotions, the witnesses to his 
heart-felt interest in his fellow-men. It was here that I realized 
his brotherhood most fully, and identified him with the family 
circle, the home-feelings, the sweet endearments of a friend and 
relative. 

Before I pass on to Jerusalem, I must say a few words of 
Bethel. Tome it was a spot of surpassing interest. It was here 
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that my father Jacob experienced a sweet nearness to his God and 
mine: ‘t was here that he exclaimed, “ This is none other but the 
house of God: this is the gate of heaven.”—( Gen. xxvill. 17.) 
Manv a man would have thought him beside himself—for there 


‘was no house—no gate, in sight. But my father knew that 


wherever spiritual communion with God obtained, there—wherevet 
it might be—was heaven! A sweet sense of joy and praise 
flowed into my own mind, at the thought that I was now at 
Bethel. When I first professed Jesus, my father and mother 
forsook me—“‘ no man, indeed, stood by me,”’ and I became a 
stranger in a strange land. But I said to myself, “If Jesus of 
Nazareth be the Messiah, here I stand, and claim his protection.” 
He has not falsified his promise: I have enjoyed that protection, 


~ and I still enjoy it. 


My. journey hence to Jerusalem was excessively tedious; the 
heat being intolerable, and the road execrable. In fact, it was 
not a road at all; in many parts there were no traces-of one: now 
and then there were slight vestiges of a foot-path, or a bridle-way, 
but I had generally to climb up as I best could. The residents, 
by a singular infatuation, threw huge stones info the road, instead 
of removing them from it, and were unable to give any good 
reason for doing so. Nor do I know of any other than “ that 
the scripture might be fulfilled,’ which says, “your highways 
shall be desolate.”—( Lev. xxvi. 22.) How different is the 
aspect of things, from that which was presented when the tribes 
of the Lord went up to worship at Jerusalem, in companies; dif- 
ferent indeed as regarded numbers and circumstances, but all 
hastening towards Zion, with their faces thitherward. What a 
lovely emblem of the true spiritual church of the living God: 
some of his people have a larger and more commodious or costly 
tent than others, but all—all are bound homeward. 


The mountains are perfectly waste and desolate—no clusters of 


Eschol are to be gathered now: the rivers too, and streams are | 
dried up: the ways are forsaken; and you may ride, as I did, for 


hours, without encountering a living soul. I met a solitary goat- 
herd, armed with sword and spear, and carrying a miserable sub- 
stitute for a gun, to protect his little all, consisting of two or 
three goats. Fears are, in fact, on every side: the people lie 
down in fear: so true is the denouncement of Isaiah, (i. 21,) 
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_ “Righteousness lodged in it, but now murderers!” Amidst 
' much weariness and painfulness, | was sustained by the good 
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word of God. I thought of the christian’s pilgrimage toward 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; and though faint and weary, and having 
spent all the water in the leathern bottle which I carried, I 
derived great consolation from the thought that | was “‘ in the 
way.”’ Christ was that way, and having him, I should get home 
at last. If | kept out of the by-ways of tradition and supersti- 
tion, I should reach the Jerusalem which is above. 

On arriving at the last hill, and looking down upon Jerusalem, 
I could scarcely believe my own eyes. I had pictured it in all its 
pristine glory; had expected something grand and imposing; had 
remembered the mention of its bulwarks, its towers, and palaces, 
in former days; and was ill prepared to see nothing but a desolate 
and miserable town. There were two or three minarets—one 
upon Mount Moriah—but heaps of ruins composed a prominent 
feature in the view, and one part of it was literally “a ploughed 
field.’’ The Mount of Olives still preserved its identity—it is an 
olive mountain, though by. no means thickly covered with that 
tree. 
The soil, on descending the hill to the city, exactly resembled 
the ashes of a furnace. As I stood upon Mount Zion, and 
looked around, the prophecy of Micah came with full force into 
my mind, ‘‘ Therefore, shall Zion, for your sake, be ploughed as a 
field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of 
the house, as the high places of the forest,” (ch. iii. 12.) It 
had been ploughed as a field, and barley was growing on it—not 
self-sown, but the work of the husbandman, though more thinly 
than I had seen it spontaneously flourishing in other places— 
so sparely indeed, that you might with ease have counted the 
ears. I asked for what purpose it had been sown; but could 
obtain no other answer than that which my own thoughts sup- 
plied—*“ that the scriptures might be fulfilled!” Jerusalem had 
become heaps —a filthy, ill-ventilated, unhealthy, incongruous 
concourse of buildings; and, the “Mountain of the House,” 
Mount Moriah, literally resembled the “high places of the 
forest,” a plantation of shrubs and trees surrounding, and partly 
concealing, the Turkish mosque upon its summit. 

I visited all that remains of the wall of the ancient temple— 
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a few immense stones just left as a signal of what the temple 

was. I saw also, with deep interest, the arch of the bridge 

mentioned by Josephus, uniting Moriah with Zion.* Mount 


Moriah was .in the tribe A Benjamin ; Zion, in the tribe of 
Judah; and I looked upon this connection in a typical and spi- 
ritual point of view, calling to mind the disinterested affection of 
Judah for his younger brother, in pledging his own life for that of 
Benjamin. (Gen. xliv. 16, et seg:) This arch seemed to me a 
touching emblem of brotherly unity. The brook Siloah, too, rises 
under Mount Moriah, flows softly—so softly indeed, that its 
current is only perceptible by placing the hand in it—and empties 
itself near Mount Zion: a sweet type of that river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God. (Ps. xlvi. 4.) 

The remnant of the temple-wall was a spot of intense 
interest. It stares out upon you, a sad memorial of the de- 
solation of Israel; and before it were numbers of men and 
women weeping bitterly, and literally kissing its very stones. 
“ Oh, sir!’ said one of them, “ the Shekinah can never leave that 
wall;"" adding with impassioned emphasis, “ it is still hovering 
there!" Women were measuring the wal! with silken threads, 


to be afterwards used as charms for the sick and suffering; and 


two old men were reading portions of Scripture, bathed in tears, 


and with looks of deepest sorrow: one was engaged upon the 


* These ruins are particularly adverted to by Professor Robinson, in his 
Travels in Palestine. Moriah, he says, is an elevated plateau or terrace, nearly 
in the form of a parallelogram, supported by and within massive walls built up 
from the valleys or lower ground on all sides. The southern wall is about 
sixty feet high. The upper part of these external walls, is obviously of modern 


origin; but it is also not less easy fo perceive, that the lower portions, for the 
most part, are of an earlier date. These arc composed, generally, of very large 


stones, many of them twenty fect and more in length by five or siz feet thick, hewn 
" @ peculiar manner. At the first view of these walls 1 was led to the con- 
vietion that these lower portions had belonged to the ancient temple, and were 
to be referred back at least to the time of Herod, if not to the da#s of Nehemiah 
or Solomon. This conviction was afterwards strengthened, by our discovering, 
near the 8. W. corner, in the western wall, the remains, or rather the foot of 
an tmmense arch, springing out from the wall in the direction towards Mount 
Zion, across the valley of the Tyropeum. The traces of this arch are too dis- 
tinct and definite to be mistaken; and it can only have belonged to the bridge, 
which, according to Josephus, led from this part of the temple area to the 


Xystas on Mount Zion; thus proving incontestably the antiquity of that por- 
tion of the wall from which it springs. 
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eighth chapter of the first book of Kings, descriptive of the 
dedication of the first temple : the other was repeating that most 

pathetic lament of Jeremiah, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?’” (Lam. 1. 12.) 

It was something—it was much—fto me. I felt the appeal, 
and endeavored to give it a profitable direction. I told the poor 
mourner that God dwelt not in temples made with hands; that 
his presence was confined to no one locality; that wherever spi- 
ritual worshippers were found, He was in the midst of them ; 
and ‘‘ beginning at that scripture, | preached unto him Jesus!”’ 

1 was witness, whilst at Jerusalem, to the profane absurdities 
practised in the Greek* church, relative to the descent of what is 
called the holy fire at Easter. I saw the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and heard, not without the deepest grief and indig- 
nation, all their legendary fables concerning that place. One 
thing struck me as worthy of especial remark both in the Roman 
and Greek churches: they never shew any thing by the broad 
light of day; all that is. seen is by the light of twinkling tapers. 
What an apt emblem of their doctrines and practices—what a 
lively comment on the “ reserve’ of their wicked and foolish 
priesthood. The Greeks have an implacable hatred to the Jews, 
who cannot on many occasions venture into their churches with- 
out the greatest personal risk. 


AN EXCURSION, 


Ir was early in the month of August, that a large and happy 
family in the most northerly of the Shetland Islands, were re- 
joicing in the society of one of their number, from whom they had 
been separated for forty years. He left his native isles at the 
early age of fifteen; he returned to them grey-headed, and a 
grandfather, yet retaining all the freshness and purity of early 
associations and affections; and it was to indulge and keep alive 
these sentiments, that all of the family who now. remained on 


1673, though it was long afterwards “a prize contended for by the several 
sects.” When Maundrell visited it the Papists had the use of it on Good 
Friday, and the Greek church on the Saturday in Easter-week, when the farce 
of the Holy Fire was enacted.—Jour. from Aleppo, §c-p. 94. 


“i * The Holy Sepulchre appears to have been ceded to the Latin church in 
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earth, were gathered together under one roof for the short period 
of his sojourn. | 

One fine evening soon after the glad re-union, it was agreed that 
the whole party should make an excursion next day round the 
northern promontory of the island, which is also the most north- 
erly point of the British empire. These were scenes, which be- 
sides their natural attractions of the wildest sublimity, were en- - 
deared to the elder members of the group, from their earliest and 
happiest recollections, and there were besides new connexions 
and young branches who were desirous to visit them. 

The following morning was so propitious to our hopes, that all 
agreed a Shetland sky could be as clear, and a Shetland sun as 
bright, as in more favored latitudes. After an early break- 
fast, the ponies were ordered for a ride of four miles to the place 
of embarkation. The party was a large one. There were several 
brothers°and sisters who were fathers and mothers, and one of 
them, as I have said, a grandfather, the hero of the day; and we 
may easily imagine the wish that was in his heart, and often rose 
to his lips, that some of his own distant dear ones had been of 
the number. There were boys and striplings, in the full exube- 
rance of youthful joyousness, and fair girls too, basking in the 
lavish indulgence of their new found uncle, and reflecting back 
his sunny smiles. Yes, it was a happy group, knit together by 
the holiest ties, and most congenial tastes; especially the love of 
natural scenery prompting to adoration of Nature’s Architect, 
amidst the grandeur of his works. 

The ponies were all fine specimens of the docile, sure-footed, 
spirited animals, peculiar to the country. One of the ladies was 
mounted on a beautiful young black one, which had never before 
been subjected to saddle or bridle, but had been brought a few days 
since, wild from his native hills, of which we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

Our way lay over a hill of rocky serpentine, and the first ob- 
ject of attraction to the long-absent one, was a quarry of the 
chromate of iron which had been discovered in his ‘native hills 
since he left them; the quarry here was of considerable depth; the 
chrome ore lying embedded in veins through the serpentine, 
apparently in great abundance. 


On descending to a level valley the party dispersed, some of 
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the elder taking the smoother and straighter course, while the 
younger sought in a rougher and more eccentric path difficulties 
for the pleasure of surmounting them. All, however, were in 
sight of each other, when the young pony treated his rider to a 
full gallop over the plain, carpeted as it was with thick rushy 
grass. All unaccustomed to the intent of bit and rein, neither 
restraint nor coaxing could stop his mad career, and the rest of 
his fair rider’s companions put their steeds likewise to the gallop, 
supposing she meant to challenge them to a race, Well was it 
for young and old that they were experienced and fearless riders, 
as all the Shetlanders even from childhood are; the head-strong 
colt, (for he was little better,) accomplished his race in gallant 
style, keeping a-head of all competitors, and never relaxing till he 
reached and passed the advanced group of horsemen, startling 
them from theirsober propriety of pace, by his headlong approach, 
when he halted of his own accord, with a loud neigh of triumph 
that he had overtaken the foremost. 

All the ponies and cattle in Shetland have their own appropri- 
ate names, thus we had among us Murphy, who when a foal was 
fed during a severe winter entirely on potatoes. Herman—from 
the pasture he most affected. Hascussay from the island of his 
birth-place. Groagy from his mouse color, and two of the young- 
sters who had been studying Scandinavian antiquities, chose to 
give their pet steeds the classical names of Sigmund and Thora. 
Our racer was therefore immediately named ‘Gilpin,’”’ amidst 
shouts that made the lovely valley ring. 

We had now a rapid and broad rivulet to cross, which is indeed 
the only thing approaching to a river in the Shetland islands; it 
flows from a lake of three miles long, and winding through the 
valley, falls into the sea at the northerly inlet» A long narrow 
bridge had been recently laid- by the proprietor over the rivulet 
and adjoining swamp, and across this we made our way in safe- 
ty; the bank on the further side was steep and almost precipi- 
tous, and it was found necessary for safety, as well as for order's 
sake, to resign to the untamed spirit of Gilpin, the honor of 
leading the way on all occasions, whereby he was constantly get- 
ting into trouble; and when taking the wrong direction, no sooner 
was he aware that others, by following a more correct course, 
had got before him, than he started off at full speed to overtake 
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and distance the rest—the struggle for precedence of this ambi- 
tious youngster, with his equally spirited butmore easily restrained 
elder brethren, was a constant source of merriment to us during the 
ride. 

At length we reached a cultivated and fertile hamlet ; it lies 
sheltered by two precipitous headlands, betwixt which runs into the 
land from the Northern Atlantic, a long narrow firth or voe. 
Into this firth the rivulet above mentioned runs over a wide and 
beautiful sand. On the west, the cottages are scattered over the 
hill-side one above another, and the banks slope steeply to the 
water’s edge, clothed with wild rose bushes, honeysuckle and ferns. 
The soil of this snug hamlet, which contains a population of about 
one hundred, is sandy and warm, and being sheltered in all di- 
rections, except when the north wind rushes through the narrow 
firth, carrying with it the furious waves far up the broad level 
sand, the crops are generally farther advanced, and more produc- 
tive than in any other district of the island. Beyond the cottages, 
stretches the promontory terminating in a bluff and rugged head- 
land. It contains an enclosed range for pasture, and is named 
Hermaness. Ontheeastern side of the firth there are no dwellings 
or signs of cultivation; but a still higher promontory with the 
most precipitous banks, covered with myriads of sea fowl, and this 
is called Saxaforth. Herman and Saxa being the names of two 
giants of old, as tradition goes, one of whom threw a stone in 
wrath at the other, but which fell short, and still remains an in- 
sulated rock at the mouth of the firth. On both sides, the rocks 
are indented by deep gullies or gios, as they are here called, and 
also by caverns, some of which have splendid arches. In these 
caverns dwells the great seal (Phoca Barbata,) amidst the cease- 
less roar of the wild Atlantic; and it was one of our objects to take 
and capture these noble denizens of the rocks. We rode to the 
most northerly cottage in her Majesty's dominions, where is a 
fishing station, and the boats deliver their fish to the curer; here 
also they are salted, and dried on a beautiful stony beach for 
the market. Here we found a commodious boat awaiting us, and 
immediately embarked on our expedition. We proceeded first 
round the north-west point, exploring several caverns and gios, 
for seals, but without success. Once indeed, by the aid of a 
pocket glass, we saw several reposing on the rocks, and apparent- 
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ly unaware of our vicinity, when we immediately took measures 
to approach them stealthily ; but a flock of Herring gulls, (Larus 
fuscus, of Bewick,) being on the look out, and aware of the dan- 
ger, dashed down among the seals with vociferous cries, so that, 
the latter instantly took to the water and disappeared. 

This is the unvariable practice of the Herring gull, who by thus 
taking the seals under its especial protection, often disappoints 
the seal-hunter of many a favorable shot. 

(To be concluded next month ) 


THE DAY OF MISTAKES, 


New Year's day is a portion of time, more or less interesting, 
to all classes of persons. The prudent, who review the expen- 
diture of the past year, determine to avoid all superfluous 
expenses in future, and to commence the reformation on New 
Year's day. New almanacs, new pocket books, new annuals of 
all sorts, are purchased. Anniversaries are celebrated, and the 
day is ushered in by the usual salutation, “‘ 1 wish you a happy 
new year!” In some places, the bellman reads his copy of verses; 
in many country places, parties parade the streets with music, 
and play certain popular airs, commemorative of the entrance of 
a new period of time. Nor is the Christian inactive or insensible/ 
He recognizes the departure of another year, and his consequent 
nearer approach to eternity. [He reviews the days that have gone by 
. for ever. Numerous omissions of duty, multiplied transgressions, 
sabbaths misimproved, sermons unapplied, convictions disre- 
garded, conversations unprofitable, or sometimes, injurious. He 
converses with his soul, and is led to form new resolutions; to 
read the scriptures more diligently, to pray more earnestly, and 
to hear more practically; to abstain from all appearance of evil,’ 
and, in reliance upon the Holy Spirit, to strengthen the things 
that remain. 

From all this, it will appear, that, to the Christian, as well as 
to others, this day is a day of business. Events continue to crowd 
upon him and to engage his thoughts. On looking at the circle 
of friends, he perceives that several vacancies have occurred, and 
that every year reduces the circle. When he seeks for the friends 
of his youth, and asks, where are they? Echo answers “ where?” 
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New Year's day is a day of mistakes, and these not a few. It 
is a rare circumstance that the date of the year, on the first of 
January, is correctly written ; either it is corrected, or altogether 
overlooked. The same inadvertence occurs sometimes at Lloyds, 
in subscribing policies ; at the docks, and in many private offices, 
similar mistakes are made, which create confusion, and frequently 
produce. many angry bickerings. A policy of assurance, a 
cheque, or a dock-order, misdated, may occasion considerable 
trouble, and produce much work for the lawyers. It is true that 
these errors are more likely to occur with persons who have a 
sort of hurried method of doing business, and who take to them- 
selves credit for doing much in a short time. Like the hare 
ii the fable, when competing with the tortoise, they are all 
bustle and confusion, and proceed for a timey at a surprising 
rate; but, often by some mistake, they miss the prize. Expe- 
dition is very commendable, but we must never forget the motto, 
Festina lente, which I should translate freely, ‘‘ Make no more 
haste than good speed.” 

As the force of habit is great, it is necessary in early life to 
form those habits which are good. <A person who regards this, 
is easily recognized. The mere holding his pen when he writes— 
the folding up the letter which he has written, and the manner 
mn which he addresses it, will discover whether he has cultivated 
a correct habit, or whether he ranks among the uneducated or 
negligent. Good habits should be formed in early days, and they 
will eventually become a sort of second nature; for, says Bishop 
Atterbury, “the force of education is so great, that we may 


mould the mind and manners of the young into what shape we 
please, and giy 


essions of such habits, as shall ever after 
remain.” 


_ Lord Kaimes mentions a man who had relinquished 
the sea for a country life. In the corner of his garden he reared 
an artificial mount, level at the top, resembling most accurately, 
in shape and size, a quarter deck, where he generally walked. 
Correct habits which prevent a person from mistakes, can be 
formed only by great caution and precision. The more uniform 


any operation is, the sooner it becomes habitual. Hence the 


hecessity of continued watchfulness, and the desirableness and 
excellency of early bias towards good. The children of pious 
parents are striking instances of this. Early accustomed to vene- 
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rate the scriptures, to supplicate the blessing of God, to respect 
the Sabbath, to attend public worship, and this sanctioned and 
enforced by regularity and consistency in the conduct of their 
parents, they continue, as they increase in age, to pursue the 
same things, and hence they become habitual. Newton and 


‘Cecil were much indebted to their mothers for that reverence for 


the Scriptures, which never altogether forsook them. ‘ The 
Christian's fellowship with God,” says Cecil, “‘ is rather a habit, 
than a rapture. He is a pilgrim, who has the habit of looking 
forward to the light before him: he has the habit of not looking 
back ; he has the habit of walking steadily in the way, whatever 
be the weather, and whatever the road. These are his habits: 
and the Lord of the way is his guide, protector, friend, and feli- 
city.” 

The day of marriage is often a day of mistakes, when persons 
are unsuitably matched—the member of a Christian society with 
one, who, if not a persecutor, is yet indifferent to religion; a 
person of cultivated taste with an uneducated vulgar rustic; a man 
of independence and rank with his menial servant. These are 
mistakes which are usually discovered afterwards, but, discovered 
—too late ! 

There is, however, a mistake, which I shall emphatically style, 
“THE GREAT MISTAKE:”” it is that of leaving the affairs of the 
soul unattended to; preferring the honors, the pleasures, and 
riches of the world, to the honor that cometh from God, the 
pleasures that are at his right hand, and the riches of his grace 
and mercy. This, alas! is the mistake of every day, and which 
thousands of the human race, of all ages, of both sexes, of all 
grades and distinctions, employments, and professions commit. 

Strait is the way, the door is strait, 
That leads to joys on high;’ 

’Tis but a few that find that gate, 
While crowds mistake, and die. 


I repeat, that it is ‘‘a great mistake” to neglect the soul, not 
only as it respects the future, but even as to the present. What 
an awful mistake did he commit, whose ground brought forth 
plentifully, and who thought within himself, “ What shall I do, 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? This will I 
do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; and there will 
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I bestow all. my fruits and my goods, and I will say to my 
soul, ‘soul, thou hast much goods laid-up for many years; take 
thy rest, eat, drink, and be merry.’” In this soliloquy nothing 
is included respecting his obligations to God, or glorifying Him. 
- His soul is absorbed in the things of the world. He laid up 
treasure for himself—for his own enjoyment; God was not in all 
his thoughts. It was prudent that he should care for his pro- 
perty, but the summit cf wickedness and folly to neglect his soul. 
God therefore calls him to account, and that very night, said to 
him, “Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required of thee!” 
Many are surprised as suddenly and as unprepared. Their folly: 
consists in forming a wrong estimate of the world; they look at 
the things that are seen, and neglect those that are unseen: 
they lay up treasures for themselves, but are not rich towards 
God. Dreadful mistake, involving their situation in both 
worlds: for they who neglect religion, are destitute of the eom- 
fort and peace, and security which the gospel brings. Here they 
hgve no refuge in trouble, no comforter in distress, no adviser in 
perplexity, no restraint on their passions, no support in death ; 
and ‘hereafter, oh! what a scene is presented to their view, a 
fearful judgment, an awful decision, a heart-rending sentence, 
the blackness of darkness for ever—constantly writhing under 
the eternal frown of God, tortured by an accusing conscience, 
maddened by the recollection of opportunities neglected, con- 
trified with and insulted, until it was clean gone for ever. Oh! 
what must it be to experience eternal damnation! 

Reader, dear reader, if you have hitherto committed this great 
tuistake-of neglecting your soul; rectify it at once: delay not; 
mo, not an hour; not a moment. 

Do you say, “Whither shall I flee, what shall I do to be 
saved?" Flee to Christ, we answer. See, he waits to receive 
you. His blood will cancel your ‘sins; his righteousness will 
render you acceptable to God, and procure for you admission into 
heaven. On every ‘invitation, on every promise, on the heart of 
every saint, on the cross of Jesus Christ, is written the sweet, 
the encouraging sentence, “ He delighteth in mercy.” 

There are many other mistakes which might be introduced into 
this paper, ‘such as the miscalculation of time, which leads to a 
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want of punctuality, in the due performance of engagements, in 
attending public worship, in family prayer and other things, all 
of which might be avoided, by cultivating the habit of regularity, 
and measuring time with greater exactness. 

To conclude this catalogue of mi&takes, I add, that of many 
who foster the error of thinking themselves younger,.and farther 
from the grave than they really are, Not the bloom on the cheek, 
nor the sprightliness of youth, is any barrier to the grave, to which 
every day and hour are bringing nearer every individual, whether 
young or old. There may be probably, perhaps actually, but a 
step, reader, between you and the grave. Not the calls of busi- 
ness, nor the claims of a family, nor the caresses of friends, can 
preserve you from death. Your watchword, therefore, should be 
‘semper paratus’’—always ready. Then, to live will be Christ 
—to die, gain. R. C. P. 


THE FATE OF JEZEBEL. 


In March last, as I was crossing the Soubunreeka river, India, 
my attention was attracted toa number of human skeletons, 
which lay scattered upon the white sands adjacent to the course 
of the stream. Upon inquiry, I learned that these were the 
remains of pilgrims who were on their road to the great pagoda 
at Juggernaut, and had been drowned two evenings before by a 
ferry-boat sinking with them. On approaching several of these 
sad vestiges of mortality, I perceived that the flesh had been 
devoured from the bones by Pariah dogs, vultures, and other 
animals. The only portion of the several corpses | noticed that 
remained entire and untouched, were the bottoms of the feet and 
the insides of the hands; and this extraordinary circumstance 
immediately brought to my mind that remarkable passage 
recorded in the 2d Book of Kings, chap. 9, relating to the death 
and ultimate fate of Jezebel, who was, as to her body, eaten of 
dogs, and nothing remained of her but the palms of her hands 
and the soles of her feet. The former narrative may afford a 
corroborative proof of the antipathy that the dog has to prey upon 
the human hands and feet. Why such should be the case, 
remains a mystery.—Malta Times. 
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THE PLEA OF THE PAST. 

Tue vear 1843 contained three hundred and sixty-five days, or 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty hours! How many an 
ardent desire, or high resolve, felt or expressed at its com- 
mencement, has not been gratified. or carried into effect! Who, 
that was the subject of any concern about the interests of his— 
soul, did not intend to devote a larger portion of time, and more 


‘ profound attention, to those interests, than in any previous year 


of his existence? Has this intention been succeeded by 
corresponding earnestness? Reader, what is the report borne by 
your eight thousand seven hundred and sixty hours ? 

“ Whilst we were with you,”’ three thousand, perhaps, of these 
hours might say to some who are now looking back on the past 
year “‘ you were unconscious of our presence, or our flight. Sleep 
reigned over your senses. We would not censure you for taking 
needful repose ; but as we glide before you once more, we venture 
to leave with you three questions. | 

“Have you not sometimes been sleeping when the balmy air 
of morning was inviting you to be up and doing? 

“ Have you been reminded, by those hours which were spent in 
sleep, of those in which your body will be a tenant of the grave? 

“And has the oft recurring necessity of rest led you to anticipate 
a world wherein sleepless activity will be in perfect consistency 
with endless repose ?”’ 

The same number of hours might be confronted with many, 
and say to them—“ During the whole of our stay with you, you 
were pursuing those customary vocations, which you regard as of 
very high importance. By the results of this employment, you 
regulated your position as a member of society, your establish- 
ment, your dress, your furniture. It was well that you were 
industrious and enterprising; that you took a manly interest in 
this world. But we fear that some of you have been too much 
engaged in its concerns. You found (was it not so?) that the 
time in which your mental energy was greatest, was absorbed in 
temporal affairs; and that a small portion only, and that the 
least effective, of your existence, was set apart for attention to 
your undying spirit. You found, many of you, that in the 
moments you allotted for the realization of those relations which 
you sustain to the invisible and the eternal, your thoughts were 
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often turned aside to the events belonging only to your life on earth ; 
whilst in the hours of business there was no infrusion, for such 
you would have deemed it, of truths connected with the life to 
come. Thoughtfulness about your soul, and for your soul, was 
but as a transient gleam of musty sunlight through a dense 
canopy of clouds. Will you not henceforth try to make your 
very occupation holy, to sanctify it by making the glory of God 
your chief end, his approval your aim, his blessing the object you 
constantly pray for, and the maxims of his word the principles 
by which you transact the affairs of this life?”’ 

But let the voice of the remainder of the hours of the past 
year be now heard. What is their report? What say the eight 
hundred sabbatic hours, not spent in sleep, or which at least 
ought not to have been so spent? Two hundred of these were 
passed in the solemn service of God, in his sanctuary. ‘“ You 
sang,” they may say, “and made melody in your heart to the 
Lord;”’ you poured out your soul in prayer; you heard the word 
of God preached, and paying devout attention, you remembered 
it afterwards, and gave evidence that you were a “ doer of the 
word.”” Or must this description be reversed? It is to be feared 
with respect to many of you, that the song of praise found no 
echo in the soul; that whilst the fragrant incense of prayer rose 
to heaven, none ascended from the altar of your heart ; and that, 
by stealth, many a thought, whilst the truth was set before you, 
was given to the world, to business, politics, or fashion ! 

You entered God’s sanctuary; the Saviour stood amongst you, 
but you knew him not! You treated him as you would not 
have treated an earthly sovereign. If you had gone into the 
palace of the latter to thank him for deeds of benevolence, to ask 
renewed favors, or even to hear his commands explained and en- 
forced by one of his servants, with what anxiety would you have 
guarded against any violation of decorum. \But when you went 
into the audience-chamber of the King of kings, although he 
had manifested unparalleled love to you, and was the only Being 
in the universe from whom you could obtain those blessings 
which you professed to seek, you forgot his presence, or mocked 
him with merely ceremonial worship. 

But if this, reader, were your conduct during the two hundred 
hours, in which your employment, if you were engaged in it with 
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mont resembled hat of the holiest beings in. 
t0 desire, what will the remainder of the hours of the 
ain Lord's daysay? Hear them Daring our continuance,” they 
remind you, you were occupied in various ways. You seemed 
Gevices to diminish the force of the unpleasant impression that 
ThE and awaken, and attach to itself, your feelings. You contented & 
yourselves with glances too distant, and conceptions too vague, in 
regard to your spiritual improvement and the advancement of 
| -Yoar Redeemer’s Kingdom, to care much about either. 
3 different was this conduct from your energy of manner in 
a reference to your worldly business Conversation on subjects 
s if which may have had some remote connexion with religion, re. 
marks on the manner of the pastor who addressed you, and on 
literary and political events, were suffered to up the fleeting 
periods. Had you pursued the higher interests with mech @ 
3 care as in the pursuit of the lower, 
ig Your principles would attained more stabil and 
than they have acquired.” 3 
Six hundred golden hours they ‘have visited you, and their q 
uistory is chronicled in heaven, it to be-disclosed “in the day | 
j 4 when God shall Judge the secrets of men.” What are your © 
q will be incurs by You ax having been privileged 
with these hours. At the same time, forget not. tha: notoneof 
‘hours has been spent in manner unnoticed by 
it you How hour of which the 
4 is, Was Wasted, either in 
ip the gratification of pride, vanity, envy, or theun. 
peasion, peevishness, or discontent. or 
Moughtless frivolity might have been improved by giving or 
ever. Be wiser ip 1844. 


Paul. 


| PAUL. 

We are not acquainted with the exact date of the birth of 
Saul, afterwards called Paul ; but as he is styled “a young man” 
when first introduced to us, A.D. 33, it is probable that it took 
place, some eight or ten years after the advent of our blessed 
Saviour. It has, indeed, been conjectured, that the term “ young 
man,’ denotes rather an office, than a certain period of life ; but 
the only circumstance which renders this supposition worthy of 
notice is, that the apostle when writing to Philemon, describes 
himself as “ Paul the aged,” (Philemon 9.) though he could not, 
according to the first-mentioned opinion, have been much more 
than fifty. But it seems better to suppose that his manifold — 
sufferings and privations had brought on premature old age, than 
to set aside the obvious and literal interpretation of the contro- 
verted term, “ young man.” 

Saul, according to his own account, was “a Jew, born in 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia;” (dete xxii. 3.) a citizen of no mean 
city, (xxi. 39,) and a free-born Roman; (xxii, 28,) Augustus 
having conferred the freedom of Rome upon that place in con- 
sideration of its firm adherence to his imterests. Edacated in 
Jerusalem, at the feet of the pharisee, Gamaliel, “‘a doctor of the 
law, had in reputation of all the people,” (Acts vi. 34,) and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, 
it was no wonder that the natural hardihood of his character © 
should have developed itself ia an excess of zeal, hurrying him for- 
ward to persecute even to death, the peaceful followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth, against whose law, as he himself tells us, he verily 
thought, he ought to wage determined warfare. In this respect 
he seems to have gone far beyond his master, whose more ma- 
ture experience gave him greater prudence; for he was decidedly 
opposed to any stringent measures, with reference to the first 
preachers of the gospel. (Acts v. 38, 39.) 

The first notice of Saul occurs in Aets vii. 58, where it is said 
respecting him, that the witnesses who stoned Stephen “ laid 
down their clothes at a young man’s feet whose name was Saul.” 
Perhaps, he was present in the first instance, merely as a 
spectator ; but he soon became a partaker of their evil deeds; 
and it is recorded of him that he was “ consenting” to Stephen’s 
death. Well, indeed, might the psalmist reprobate the man 
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“ who standeth in the way of sinners ;” he will not be long be- 
fore he joins them in their ungodliness, and runs greedily into 
all their excesses. It was so with Saul. The next time he is 
brought before us, he is described as an active aggressor. “‘ As 
for Saul, he made havock of the church, entering into every house 
and haling men and women, committed them to prison.”’ (vill. 3.) 
This persecution, God over-ruled for good, by scattering the 
Christian converts into places where they might otherwise never 
have gone. The rapid and unlooked for spread of the gospel, 
appears to have exasperated Saul to the utmost, for it was not 
more than a year or two after the death of Stephen, before his 
inveterate hatred to the Christians had reached its height. He 
was now “like some ravenous and savage beast,” as Doddridge 
paraphrases the expression, ‘“‘ breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” his very heart being 
set upon extirpating the followers of Jesus; in every word he 
spoke, he menaced their destruction, and, as if all the hardships 
of exile and imprisonment were too little, with a most cruel 
eagerness, he thirsted for their blood. (Doddridge in loc ) 

It was in this frame of mind, and in the very midst of a 
crusade of persecution against the Christians at Damascus, 
sanctioned by archipontifical authority, that it pleased God to 
arrest the blaspheming Saul; and, by a miraculous vision, at 
once to change his heart, and give a new direction to all the 
passions and affections of a mind pre-eminently gifted, and cha- 
racterised especially by decision and heroic daring. The circum- 
stances. of his conversion are so fully recorded in the ninth, 
twenty-second, and twenty-sixth chapters of the Acts, that we 
need not here repeat them. Taking into account the intrepid 
bearing of Paul, and his indomitable courage on other occasions ; 
his utter subjection under the influence of the “ heavenly vision,” 
is so remarkable, that we cannot wonder at the use made of it 
by Bishop Horsley in his letter to Dr. Priestley—* Another 
instance,” says that prelate, “to which I ever shall appeal, of 


an early preaching of our Lord’s divinity, though it may not 


conduce to our conviction, is the story of St. Paul’s conversion, 


in which, as it is twice related by himself, Jesus is deified in the 
highest terms. I know not, Sir, in what light this transaction 
may appear to you; to me, I confess, it appears to have been 
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a repetition of the scene at the bush, heightened in terror and 
solemnity. Instead of a lambent flame appearing to a solitary 
shepherd amid the thickets of the wilderness, the full effulgence of 
the Shechinah, overpowering the splendour of the mid-day sun, 
bursts upon the commissioners of the sanhedrim on the public 
road to Damascus, within a small distance of the city. Jesus 
speaks and is spoken to as the Divinity inhabiting that glorious 
light. Nothing can exceed the tone of authority on the one 
side: the submission and religious dread upon the other.” 
Though the conversion of Saul was thus sudden and miracu- 
lous, in its attendant circumstances, it had all the usual charac- 
ters of the regenerative process. These are distinctly enumerated 
by the apostle, when, writing to the Galatians, he refers to his 
call to the ministry. ‘“‘ The gospel which was preached of me,” 
says he, “‘is not after men, for I neither received it of men, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
When it pleased God, who had separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen, immediately | conferred 
not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me.” ( Gal. i. 11, 12. 15—17.). 
Our dear young friends who are desirous of knowing what 
real Christianity is, may be interested in a short analysis of the 
history of Sauls conversion. They will see, as a fundamental 
principle, that it was of Divine origin, altogether unconnected 
with nobility of birth, with human learning, or pharasaic 
righteousness. No one is born a Christian; no one can be 
made a Christian by study or research; no one can make him- 
self a Christian, by the closest possible adherence to the right- 
eousness of God's law. He must be taught by “the revelation 
of Jesus Christ” himself. 
God separated Saul, even from his birth, for the work in which 


~ he was to be engaged ; and in this fact, a doctrine full of comfort 


and highest interest is involved. Who that had seen Saul 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the saints of 
God, could ever have imagined that he was to be a chosen vessel 
of his mercy; nay, that he was at the very time “‘ separated” to 
the work of evangelizing the world? How many a Christian 
mother has almost abandoned in despair her efforts for reclaiming 
some depraved child, long prayed over, because she saw in his 
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character and conduct, a feeble shadow only of that avowed 
hatred of the gospel by which the earlier years of Saul of Tarsus 
was distinguished! And yet he—the blasphemer, the persecutor, 
the injurious person—had been separated in the heavenly coun- 
cils; for his Father's work. Far, very far, however, be it from 
us, to make the long-suffering of God, an argument for excusing 
rebellion. For though we certainly trace and adore the election 
of grace in Saul’s conversion, we just see so much of it, as 
assures us it is one of those “secret things’ which belong to God 
alone, and with which we have practically, nothing todo. We 
see that God elects, but we cannot tell who are the subjects of 
that election; at what time their conversion is to be made 
manifest, or by what means. If Saul, who shewed no symptoms 
of conversion till he had grown up to manhood, were separated 
from his mother’s womb, what parent can cease to take heaven 
by violence on behalf of the most headstrong rebel in existence ? 

Paul was called. God has various modes of calling. Some- 
times he is in the wind, the fire, the earthquake; but oftener in 
the still, small voice. But in all cases, a call supposes on our 
part, a waiting, watching, listening posture. Nay, but it may 
be urged by some, Saul was in the very height of his rebellion } 
“when it pleased God to call him by his grace;” nothing could 1g 
have been further from his thoughts or wishes, than such an |i 
arrest as that which met him on his way to Damascus. True; q 
and the best answer to this objection is, that Saul’s conversion 
formed the exception to God's mode of dealing with mankind, and 
mot the rule. David was taken from the sheepfold to be made a 
King; but @ shepherd's life is not the usual road to royalty. 
Joseph was drawn up from the pit, and sold in Dothan to be 
made governor of Egypt ; but who would venture by the same 
routine to seek for kindred honors ? 

Paul was the subject of a revelation; Christ was revealed in 
Paul-—to him, and by him. The word “revelation” signifies 
something more than a mere shewing; it implies the setting 
forth of « thing in all its perfection of brightness. Many per- 
sons have views of Christ and Christianity, while these things 
are not revealed to them in all their naked lineaments Some, 


| 
“but not nigh,” and see the great 
i trate of the Bible indistinctly ; but this was not Panl’s case. 
a or was Christ clearly seen by Paul ‘himself, only. He was | 
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evidently revealed by him to others; and they took knowledge of 
him, that he had been with Jesus. When the true light fell 
upon him, he arose and shone, radiating and reflecting it on every 
side, and filling the atraosphere around him with a lustre ‘that 
brightened more and more unto the perfect day. The more 
clearly he saw Christ himself, the more fully did he ‘set forth 
his excellence to others; and gazing with unveiled face, he saw 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, till he was transformed into” 


the same image from glory to glory. 


Paul was set to work. Christ was no sooner revealed to him, 
than he became anxious to impart his own soul to others, as he 
himself phrases it. He tells us that he received his conversion 
for the very end that he might preach Christ to others. This he: 
did in two ways—by a holy, consistent, honest, straight-forward, 
manly course of conduct; and by the living voice. These things 
ought always to go together, and we shall always do more good 
by showing others what the gospel is, than by telling them what 
it ought to be. We may well doubt our own christianity, if we 
feel no anxiety to impart it to those around us, both by walking 
and talking wisely. 

Paul's conversion was marked by decision. \ “ Immediately,” 
says he, “I conferred not with flesh and blood.” No. Paul 
had a better teacher even than those who were “wpostles before 
him.” He was not anxious, like Simon the sorcerer, to buy 
ordination at the hands of a fellow-mortal; for those are best 
taught whom God qualifies. He had no curious questions to ask 
about rubrics, and canons, and liturgies, and vestments, and 
bowings to the altar; his commission was at once simple and 
sublime —to preach Christ. He might have gone up to Jerusalem 
to ask what else he was to preach; as both the Old and New 
Testaments are silent upon the subject; but with a manliness 
and decision, well worthy of himself, he determined to know 
nothing among men but Christ Jesus, and him crucified. 

(To be continued, ) 
READING. 

In reading a work, force yourself to reflect on what you read, 
paragraph by paragraph, and in a short time you will derive your 
pleasure, an ample portion of it, from the activity of your mind: 
all else is picture-sunshine.— Coleridge. 
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MIRACLES. 
A miracle is an immediate act of divine power, effecting what 
is not under the control of the laws of the material world, and 
which therefore cannot violate them. Jehovah rules over all, 
constantly sustaining and directing the works which he hath 
created. - He usually acts by the laws of nature, but when some- 
thing must be done, for which they are not proper instruments, 
he acts without them. “ He alone is the judge of the necessity 
or expediency of such an interference; and whatever he chooses 
to do for the benefit of his creatures, there is nothing to prevent 
him from accomplishing. Miracles are, therefore, at no time 
impossible; but on the contrary, from the constant presence of 
the efficient cause, are always probable.” —( Davidson. ) 


AFFLICTIONS, 

“We might wonder sometimes at the wide devastations of 
sorrow in every house, and in every heart, were it not evident 
that affliction is the most ordinary means by which grace is 
ordained to sanctify nature. Moses entered a cloud before he 
was permitted near access to God. David confessed that before 
he was afflicted he went astray; the prodigal son would have 
lived always estranged from his father’s house, but for sorrow ; 
and as Elijah was carried to heaven in a chariot of fire, it seems 
generally that it is by some fiery trial that our hearts are first 
elevated above this world. A good divine, said on his dying bed, 
that he never attained to perfect peace until he felt thoroughly 
convinced that there was no happiness for him in this world; 
while we build upon any mere worldly foundation, we do but 
build upon a wave. How thankful then should we be for any 
chastisement that shows its real instability.”’— Sinclair. 


ALL RIGHT. 
It is the privilege of established Christians, to know certainly, 
that all the gifts bestowed upon them are blessings sent from 
God; and all that are taken away, are likewise an advantage ; for 


they are given, or withheld by infinite goodness, as well as in- 
finite wisdom. 


“ Who sees not providence supremely wise, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies?” 


Miss Sinclair. 
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THE OUTER WORLD. 


“’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world.—” 

“Tue folio of four pages’’ was considered a wonderful instrument in 
Cowper's time. Enlarged and amplified as are the newspapers of the 
present day—ten, twenty, thirty-fold—they are really most astonishing 
productions. The Christian philosopher, as he scans his favorite print, 
cannot but grieve over the records of wrong and outrage it contains, as 
well as the bitterness and rancour that too often enter into the compo- 
sition of its multifarious articles. He sees little in any of the leading 
journals of the day conducive to vital godliness in the reader, or indi- 
cative of a nation professedly Christian, in the spirit and temper of its 
several contributors. And yet it is perfectly lawful for the individual 
who, though in the world, would not be of it, to take an interest in 
all that is going forward among the nations generally, and especially in 
his own country. With parties, either in religion or politics, he 
need have nothing to do: with principles, every thing. 

Under this impression, we propose occasionally to glance at the 
outer world—its institutions, and doings, endeavoring, in the spirit of 
that charity, which rejoiceth in the truth, so to look at things temporal, 
as never to lose sight of things eternal, and hoping, under God's bless- 
ing, to interest at least, where we fail to benefit, our young readers. 

Advertisements. The advertisements of a newspaper offer a singular 
variety, and have, perhaps, undergone less alteration than any 
other portion, during the last half century. Cowper gives a humorous 
picture of their character : 

a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks, 
And lilies for the brows of faded age; 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald ; 
Heav'n, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 
Sermons, and city feasts, and favorite airs, 
Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits 
And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread, 

The downright dishonesty of some of these advertisements, deserves 
to be exposed. ‘‘ Great bargains’ are advertised by some among the 
many ticketing and puffing tradesmen of the metropolis and its suburbs. 
They are to be sold at a sacrifice of fifty per cent., or in plain terms, 
at half their value; because they are said to have been “ purchased 
from the bankrupt stock of Jones, Smith & Brown, of 13 and 14, 
Lad-lane, Cheapside,’ or of some other fictitious firm, The “ Street 
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Directory,” published by the Post-office authorities, offers an easy mode 

of detecting these impudent announcements; for, on turning up its 

pages, it is seen at a glance, that there are but ten houses in Lad-lane, 
\' and consequently, no such numbers as 13 and 14. 


The Church minitant. A letter in the public prints, dated Hyder- 
abad, 9th October, complains of the great want of clergymen with 
the Scinde force; there being, as the writer says, “but one, for fifteen 


¥ or sixteen regiments.’’ We should think ene amply sufficient, if he : 
{ could but read the fifty-second verse of the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Matthew, once a-day, before the whole, “ Put up again thy sword into : 

| its place: for all they that take thesword, shall perish with the sword.”’ 


Apropos of this subject, meetings and lectures, originating with the 
Peace Society, have lately excited much interest in London. Their 
object is to prove, that war is “ inconsistent with the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and the true interests of mankind.” 

Discoveries,&c. A comet, invisible to the naked eye, was discovered 
towards the end of last November, at Paris and London. It is not 
known whether it be new to astronomers. 


A fossil giraffe has been found at Issoudun, seventeen miles south- F 
west of Bourges, in France. 


* 


The papers announce an eruption of Mount Etna. On the 17th 
November, the lava overflowed the crater of 1842, and ran down the 
sides of the mountain towards Bronti, im a stream of fire, sixty feet 
broad, and from five to ten in depth. It has done little damage except 
to the fields and vineyards, and it was hoped that all danger was over 
at-the date of the last accounts. A gracious providence appears con- 
spicuous in this terrible visitation, the lava-stream having divided into 
qi two branches just above Bronti, so that no sacrifice of human life fol- 
. lowed. In the midst of judgment God has remembered mercy. 

Death of a king. ‘‘ The Almighty has been pleased to take to 
himself, his majesty, king William Frederick, Count of Nassau, on 
the 12th instant, at half-past eight in the morning.” Such is the brief 
but touching announcement made in the Dutch prifits, of the past 
| month of December, 1843. His majesty had relinquished the cares 


- 
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of state for some years past, and was unexpectedly and suddenly 
removed, in the 72nd year of his age. The demise of a monarch is at 
ail times, an event demanding serious contemplation, and full of in- 
® structive warning ; but when it occurs almost momentarily, how loudly 
; does it call upon us to be waiting for our Master’s coming. 


Punctuality. The Queen has lately paid a visit to the Midland 
| Counties of England. 


Her Majesty’s business-habits, and economy 
of time, were never more conspicuous than on this occasion. Time- 


tables, noting the precise minute of arrival at, and departure from the 
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several places on the royal route, were prepared under her Majesty's 
immediate superintendence; and the directions contained in them, 
rigidly adhered to. It would be well if all her Majesty’s subjects 
would follow so praiseworthy an example, and learn, from their beloved 
sovereign, the importance of punctuality, and the value of time. 

A new Sacrament. The tractators have discovered a new Sacrament 
in what they call “the unity of the church;" while they are, by this 
very discovery, extending the schism already too prevalent! So long 
as words have any meaning, it is well to keep to them. These new 
lights will perhaps soon inform us thata eandlestick is a doctrine; ora 
credence-table, a prophecy. 

Innovations in the church. A new church, glowingly described in one 
of the monthly periodicals, is fitted up for many of the ceremonies 
now so generally superseding the simpler forms of Protestantism. It 
is furnished with “elegant candelabra’’—in other words, with Popish 
candles; ornamented with gilt crosses; and ‘‘ recessed for a credence 
and a piscina.’’ The service is to be read from a lectern: the litany 
chaunted from a fald-stool : and the lessons enunciated from a brass 


eagle. 


““O, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven's artless, easy, unencumbered plan !”’ 


Puseyism. A protest against this heresy, addressed to the authorities 
of the University at Oxford, signed by above 10,000 of the most influ- 
ential laymen, headed by a large number of the nobility, has been 
lately transmitted to the Vice-Chancellor. 

We are also glad to find, that in many instances, where attempts are 
made to introduce this modification of popery, the parishioners evince 
a determination and promptness, to repress them, which is highly 
creditable to themselves, and cheering to the church at large. Meetings 
are called, remonstrances are made, and memorials are addressed to 
those with whom rests the power of rectifying the innovations. We 
consider it as one of the most healthful signs of the times, that the 
masses are thoroughly awake upon these and kindred questions, and 
that every one lays claim to his inalienable privilege of thinking for 
himself. These are not days in which a blind leader can hoodwink his 
followers, when the law and the testimony are opposed to such domina- 
tion. The priest, even in his own place of worship, may not shift his 
attitude or his position at the communion table, or in the pulpit, with- 
out being able to satisfy his people of the propriety of doing so—he 
may not bow to the “altar,” cross himself, or allow his congregation 
to disperse without the customary blessing. 

The question assumes a far more fearful aspect, when, instead of out- 
ward forms or ceremonial observances, it clashes with the fundamental 


" 
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and peculiar doctrines of the gospel, and claims for mere human dicta- 

tion, the obedience due only to the Great Head of the church himself. 

It is one of the peculiar features of this modern heresy, that whilst it pro- 

fesses to make Christ every thing, it makes him in reality less than 
4 poor, fallen, fallible hamanity—less than that anomalous and undefined 
creation called “the Church’! This melancholy leaning towards hu- 
; man authority is one of the worst features of Puseyism. 
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Another ruinous error, is the doctrine of transubstantiation—now so 


impudently taught from many pulpits—an error consequent upon the 
: former. The “lights’’ of the church, in by-gone days are no more 
: ‘a trustworthy than the lights of our owntime, “ Cursed is the man that 
+4 trusteth in man,’’ even though a martyr’s death may have embalmed 
his memory. It was a martyr who said, “in the sacrament is the very 
: true and natural body and blood of Christ.’’ If these words have any 
meaning at all, are they not rank with error and superstition. Are 
they qualified,” or contradicted, by the sequel—*“ I confess Christ's 
natural body to be in the sacrament indeed, by spirit and grace.” Can 
there be any question that the two assertions are irreconcileable with 
each other? And yet, these fine-drawn sophistries are to usurp the 
place of salvation by grace, through faith in Christ Jesus! 

The pecuniary value of natural history. A curious question was 
lately brought before the Commissioners of Excise, which tends to 
prove, that a knowledge of natural history is useful to the man of 
business, no less than to the professed naturalist. An application was 
made for the return of auction duty on twenty-nine bales of “ neutria 


mght trusty, and right entirely beloved William, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” requiting the clergy, throughout the country, to exhort 
to liberality from the pulpit, and to assist the parish officers in col- 


i skins,” on the ground that the neutria came under the description of 
“animals living in the sea,” which are exempted by act 32nd Geo. IIL. 
| | cap. 41. It was proved by a commercial gentleman present, that the 
7 neutria was web-footed, and amphibious, though not strictly a marine 
| { animal ; and the commissioners consented to return the duty. 
i Education. A Queen's letter has been issued, addressed “to our 


a | lecting from house to house, on behalf of the National School Society, 
; | which it is now supposed, provides for the education of about 700,000 
7 children. The last official return, made in 1837, gives a total of 


597,911. In 1813, the number was only 40,484, 

The Congregational body propose to raise at least £100,000. amongst 
themselves, within five years, for educational purposes. At the con- 
ference, lately held in London, no less than £17,795, was at once 


subscribed, the chairman, Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P., heading the 
list by a donation of £1.000. 
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POETRY. 


“LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 


The bright beginning of another year 
Has dawned on me; 

Oh, Saviour! bless my waiting spirit here, 
I look to thee! 


The future, veiled as in the shades of night, 
I cannot see, 

Yet, calmly trusting, in thy love and might, 
I look to thee. 


Should earth’s best joys, and sunny peaceful days, 
My portion be, 

Help me to consecrate them to thy praise, 
And look to thee. 


Should the dark clouds of sorrow, and of grief, 
O’ershadow me, 

Sustain my drooping faith—give sweet relief, 
I look to thee. 


Should dear and cherished friends unfaithful prove, 
And from me flee, 

Oh! may I rest in thine unchanging love, 
And look to thee. 


Or should temptations on my spirit press 
So heavily, 

In those sad hours of anguish and distress, 
I'll look to thee. 


And when at last I stand upon the brink 
Of death's dark sea, 

I will not from its gloomy waters shrink, 
But look to thee. 


And when life’s latest tie shall gently sever, 
And set me free, 

In heaven itself, shall I not be for ever 
Looking to thee ? 


H. M. W. 


Brighton. 
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Poetry. 


THE HIGH ROCK. 


Tuov, at whose dread command, 
The firm and solid land, 
The glittering sky, 
And ocean’s rolling tide 
Arose in all their pride— 
The Rock ’neath which I hide, 
Higher than I! 


- Traced on each lofty height, 
I read thy boundless might, . 
Thy majesty ; 
Frail as the summer flow’r, 
When wintry tempests low’r, 
Be thou my shield and tow’r 
Higher than I! 


And when around my way 

The summer sun-beams play, 

| No cloud on high; 

When faint with toil and heat ; 

Then lead my weary feet 

'Neath the Rock’s cool retreat, 
Higher than I! 


Love too, is written there; 

I read its traces fair 
Emblazoned high ; 

For many a summer flower 

Smiles through its little hour, 

Fix'd on that Rock of power, 
Higher than I! 


O thou the christian’s rock, 
Firm mid the tempest shock, 

To thee I fly! 
With thoughts of power oppress’d, 
Still on thy love I rest; 
Almighty! Ever blest ; 

Higher than I! 


E. M. I. 
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THE REPLY OF THE SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 
‘* And she answered, I dwell among my own people.” 2 Kings iv. 13. 


pWELL among mine happy thou! 
Not for the sunny clusters of the vine; 
Nor for the olives on the mountain’s brow; 
Nor the flocks wandering by the flowery line 
Of streams, that make the green land where they shine 
Laugh to the light of waters ;—not for these ; 
Nor the soft shadow of ancestral trees, 
Whose kindly whisper floats o’er thee and thine : 
Oh! not for these I call thee richly blest, 
But for the meekness of thy woman’s breast, 
Where that sweet depth of still contentment lies, Ke 
And for thy holy household love, which clings 
Unto all ancient and familiar things, 
Weaving from each some link of home’s dear charities. 
Mrs Hemans. 


STANZAS TO MUSIC, 


Away with lays of sadness, 
My harp afresh I'll tune; 
Some flowers of hope and gladness 
Are o’er my pathway strewn. 
Tho’ darken’d oft by sorrow 
My pilgrimage below, 
All care about the morrow 
At present I'll forego. 


This earth by sin polluted 
Must thorns and briars bear, 
Yet ali are not uprooted, 
Of lovely things and fair; 
For flowrets round are springing, 
Sweet birds are warbling nigh, 
And the glorious sun is flinging 
Bright radiance o’er the sky. 


Yet lost in contemplation 

On what surrounds me here, 
Shall I forget salvation, 

That theme to sinners dear; 
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Oh no, my harp—no! never ! 


Tho’ sounding other lays, 
Thy loudest chords shall ever 
Proclaim my Saviour’s praise. 


Then farewell gloom and sorrow, 
Sad sounds adieu, awhile; 
A joyful tone I'll borrow 
From fair creation’s smile ; 
And when this life is ended, 
A golden harp be mine, 
That harp and voice still blended 


May echo strains divine. 
Shaldon. CHARLOTTE. 


JOY RETURNING AFTER AFFLICTION. 
Tuov gracious Being, dwelling in the light, 


All inaccessible to mortal eye ; 

To whom alike are both the day and night, 
Who still art ever present—ever nigh ! 
List now in mercy to my plaintive cry. 


Dart from thy throne of love one cheering ray, 
Dispel the doubts and fears which haunt my soul, 

Then shall my darkness soon be turn’d to day! 
And gloom disperse at thy divine controul, 


My spirit shall rejoice,— my broken heart be whole! 


Fain would I trust thy word of promise sure, 
Thou wilt not ever leave me thus forlorn, 
Though weeping may for one brief night endure, 
Joy shall appear at last, bright as the rising morn. 


S. F. S.A. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
Couns of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries : 
The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
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FEBRUARY, 1844. 


THE JEWS IN LONDON, 


(With an Engraving of Hebrew Hostages.) 


WE are apt to think that miracles, in confirmation 
of the truth of the Gospel, have altogether ceased, 
overlooking the very singular and interesting fact 
that we are daily and hourly presented with a stand- 
ing miracle in the present character and condition of 
the Jewish race. In some of our country districts, 
few, if apy, of this ancient and venerable people may 
perhaps be found; but those amongst our readers, 
who are resident in London, can searcely pass through 
one of its streets without encountering individuals 
whose physiognomy, bearing, manners, and language, 
bespeak them to be the genuine descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the eastern suburbs, 
especially, of the metropolis, they are exceedingly 
numerous, composing the entire population of several 
of the lanes, courts and alleys, bordering on the line 
described by the old city wall; as they are still pre- 
vented, except under certain payments and restric- 
tions, amounting in most cases toa prohibition, from 


carrying on business within that boundary. But a 
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few minutes’ walk from Cheapside carries you into the very heart 
of the Jewish quarter, and affords to the student in Biblical 
antiquities an opportunity, not only of confirming his faith in 
the divine oracles, but-of deriving many interesting illustrations 
from their rites, ceremonies, institutions, and forms of worship, 
public and private. 
You pass through one of these streets on a week-day, and it 
is thronged with Jews and Jewesses, busied m their several 
occupations: their quick, dark eyes, and over-anxious coun- 
tenances intent on winning you to purchase the various wares 
exposed for sale in their shops, or ostentatiously thrust forward 
over the foot pavement; and in the very accent and intonation 
of their voices you detect the true shibboleth of their mysterious 
language—fitted as it seems exclusively for enunciation by the 
lips of Hebrews. You see in their finely arched eye-brows, their 
protruding lips, their aquiline noses, their dark and restless eyes, 
and their venerable beards, the genuine signatures of their an- 
cestry, the indisputable evidence of their descent from the fathers 
of the ancient Hebrew church. Even to this day they bear the 
same names, unaltered in a single letter, with their honored . 
primogenitors. There are Abraham, Moses, Elias, Aaron, Levi, 
Samuel,—individuals, it is true, in humble life, and looked down 
upon in utter scorn by thousands; of whose honorable pedigree 
there could be but little doubt, were it not written, as it is, 
indelibly upon their haggard countenances. The man who sits 
before that low and darkened doorway, sallow, and enfeebled by 
disease; his hollow cheek thinly sprinkled with grey hairs, and 
his long grisly beard resting on a waistcoat once gay with all 
the colors of the rainbow, but now soiled and shabby, is of 
nobler lineage than all the peerage of the realm. He bears his 
heraldry in his name and in his face. It is Aaron Cohen— 
literally, the mountain of strength, the teacher; the prince, or 
priest ; the very copy in his person, of the earliest portrait extant 
of a son of Israel—the antitype of some picture executed more 
than three thousand years ago. Recent discoveries in Egypt, 
and other countries, have brought us into acquaintanceship with 
the physiognomy of the cotemporaries of Moses. Two portraits 
from the caves of Beni Hassan,* copied in the margin, present us, 
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in the language of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, with “ coun- 
tenances as perfectly Jewish 
as those of any old clothes- 
man from St. Mary Axe, 
who now perambulates the 
streets of London. Neither Lawrence nor Jackson could have 
painted more real Jews; the features, so changeless, and so 
peculiar to that people.” 

Yes—you may see the very same lineaments in the Jews of 
London and elsewhere at the present day. Throughout the long 
and interesting period of their history, in all countries, under all 
circumstances, through every vicissitude of trial and prosperity, 
they have remained unchanged. We have just seen portraits of 
two of those who “ served with rigour,” under the cruel task- 
masters of Egypt: our larger cut exhibits four of the same 
people led captive in the train of Psammis, or Psammuthis, the 
supposed son and successor of Pharaoh Necho, by whom the 
good Josiah was slain in the valley of Megiddo. (2 Chron. xxxv. 
22.) They are supposed to represent hostages sent into Egypt, 
after this very encounter, and are clearly “ identified as Jews 
by the fringes of their garments, and still more by their peculiar 
national physiognomy, which it is impossible to mark more 
accurately.’ (Pict. Bib. in loc:) The eastern skirts of our great 
city, at this moment, will supply us with hundreds in whose 
veins the same blood flows, and whose swarthy faces possess the 
same strongly marked and characteristic features. 

The few peculiarities, still courting attention from the casual 
passer by, indicate no less strikingly the ancient origin of this re- 
markable people. In the noisy and lawless thoroughfares where 
thev congregate on business, your notice is arrested occasionally by 
an inscription in the Hebrew character, staring from the show- 
board of some humble shop, to indicate what goods are sold, or 
impress you with some peculiarity in their mode of preparation 
or manufacture. At another, you will see passover-cakes, or 
broiled fish ; but in the majority, will find such a strange medley 
of goods, wares, and merchandizes, as none but shrewd and 
active and persevering sons of Israel could turn to either 
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by sale or barter. All is bustle and eagerness — an obtrusive 
anxiety to do business with every passer-by; a keen, shrewd, 
hungry, indomitable hankering after money; and in many of the 
worst districts this is pushed to an extent of rudeness which 
makes it unpleasant and even dangerous to thread your way 
through such a scene of squalor and selfishness. But even this — 
fever of the frame is symptomatic—the poor outcast feels that 
his affections must have some centre of attraction: he has for- 
saken the true source of gladness—the Fountain of living 
waters, and he is hewing out to himself broken cisterns, running 
greedily after an idol of his own devising, and crying out to 
mammon, “ Deliver me, for thou art my god!” 

Yet do not think uncharitably of the Jewish race. Pass on 
their Sabbath through the dense thoroughfares, swarming on 
the week-days with crowds of men, women and children, and 
echoing to the busy clamour and contention which usually attend 
their marketing; and you will see what many a Christian should 
take shame at seeing—that every shop is closed, and every corner 
silent. Here and there, perhaps, an Abraham is seated as of 
old, at the door of his homely dwelling, but otherwise the place 
appears deserted; and its very stillness seems to say of this 
peculiar people, “(I bear them record that they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge.” 

Yet notwithstanding these strongly-marked claims upon the 
notice of the world around them, ‘it is astonishing how little, 
comparatively speaking, has been done for this unhappy but 
ancient and honorable race. How blameworthv are we all, as 
Christians, for forgetting practically that “ salvation is of the 
Jews;” that their fall was associated with our rise to the high- 
standing which gospel privileges afford us; and that their rising 


again is an event full of joyful and confident anticipation to all 
the true Israel of God! 


, Something has been done, and is still doing by societies and 
individuals, to win them over to the true Messiah, to further 
their temporal welfare, and lead them by kindness and courte- 
sies, for which they have a right to look in followers of the 
blessed Jesus, to lay aside their ancient animosity to christians, 
and follow with them in the footsteps of the One Good Shepherd. 
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But more, much more, may be accomplished. Every one 
amongst our readers may promote these ends in a variety of 
ways, commencing the good work by acquainting himself from 
the Word of God, to which none of them can be denied access, 
with the history and prospects of this interesting people. He 
can then inform himself of their present fallen condition, and 
will thus be better prepared to intercede in prayer for them; to 
minister to their temporal necessities, and to set before them 
such an example of Christian love and disinterestedness as shall 
incline them to look favorably on the religion of Jesus. He can 
connect himself, perhaps, with those societies which make it 
their business to look up and recover, so far as they may be 
blessed to do so, the lost sheep of the house of Israel. He can 
put himself in the way of learning more about their state and 
prospects throughout the world at this time, and especially in 
his own endeared land. Bitter though their hatred has been, 
and still is to the Nazarene, and those who bear his name but 
little else, it has been often overcome 5. and we are not without 
some gleaning grapes which grace has’garnered from the vine- 
yards of Judah. Hear then, how one who is himself a Jew, can 
plead their cause; and rest not satisfied with hearing. We do 
not give his name, because we are unable to do justice to the 
eloquence and power of his appeal, though the substance of it 
may be gathered from this meagre outline. 

‘‘] must say afew words on the state of the Jews in England. 


They are at present in a very disturbed state—there is a general — 


disquietude amongst them. The three principal classes now are, 

1. The Reformed, who have given up tradition, and profess to 
adhere only to the scriptures. 

2. The Memorialists, who are resolved on petitioning their 
Rabbins to expunge certain prayers and services at present form- 
ing a portion of their creed. And 

3. The Association for preserving inviolate their rites and 
ceremonies as at present observed. 

Amongst all these three classes there is nothing at all of 
spiritual religion, or of practical holiness. It is not enough to 
quarrel for a little less tradition, nor even for the letter of the 
Bible: they want its ennobling, transforming, influence in the 
heart. What then is the duty of the Christian church but to 
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manifest its love, sympathy, and brotherhood; to ask the Holy 
4 Spirit to settle all these differences, and give them a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus! 


. You may perhaps ask, “‘ Are there any Jews now enquiring 
of into Christianity? Yes, more than for eighteen centuries past ; 
| \. but what is to be done to meet their case. As soon as an en- 


; quirer manifests any anxiety to embrace the gospel, he is at 
| once and for ever estranged and separated from his father and 


1 mother; nay, from all his fellow Jews. He is thus thrown upon 
| the world in a state of utter destitution. He is baptized, but 
if there is no Christian church ready to manifest the needed bro- 


therhood and sympathy. He is turned adrift at the very time 
when he most needs christian _encouragement, support, and 
guidance; when the spark of vital godliness is first struggling 
into life within him, and the greatest solicitude should be put 
forth, lest the bruised reed be broken, or the smoking flax extin- 
iS guished. ‘ The state of the greater number of. baptised Jews in 
this country is truly deplorable. Many of them, unhappily, do 
not possess the knowledge of a handicraft trade; and even those 
who do, find great difficulty in obtaining employment in a coun- 
try where the native operatives are already superabundant. Their 
only- resource is to wander about from town to town, with a few 
trifling wares, and a certificate of baptism; and thus to obtain 
from that portion of the Christian community who are known by 
report as friends of the Jews, such alms as may serve to ward off 
impending starvation. 

* Besides the temporal misery which is too often the lot of the 
baptised Jew in this country, his spiritual interests are greatly 


| 


‘ injured by the wandering and unsettled life he leads. Instead of 
’ being under the regular instruction of some Christian minister, 
and enjoying the society of Christians, whose deeper experience 


in the things of God might tend to his spiritual advancement, he 
is too often thrown among the most depraved of mankind; and 
continually exposed to all those temptations from which every 
Christian would wish to guard the young disciple. Instead of 
feeling himself one of a holy and happy brotherhood, he feels 
himself more than ever a lonely stranger; cut off from his kin- 
dred according to the flesh, and but little united with those to 
whom he now belongs. His intercourse with Christian brethren 
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seldom extends beyond the brief and hurried interview, during 
which the urgent wants of the body leave little time for entering 
on the state of the soul.’ ”’ 

Brethren in Him, who, as concerning the flesh, came of the 
Jews ; these things ought not so to be! 


THE SYRO-PHG:NICIAN., 


Every part of the gospel history abounds with some striking 
instance of the Saviour’s compassion, and of his promptitude in i 
relieving the distressed. In no case do we read of his refusing 
his aid when sought; or of expressing his unwillingness to q } 
regard the cry of the afflicted. What the lip of prophecy uttered | 
concerning him, was strikingly exemplified in his conduct, “A . 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he | 
not quench; he shall bring forth judgment unto victory.” 

Among the multitudes who, at different times, resorted to him 
for help, was a woman from the neighbourhood of Tyre and ii 
Sidon, a Syro-phoenician. The district of Tyre and Sidon was 
called Syro-pheenicia, because this part of Phoenicia, or Canaan, 
was formerly conquered by the Syrians. Tyre and Zidon, and 
the other cities belonging to Phoenicia, were anciently peopled 
with inhabitants descended from Canaan. - They had nearly the 
trade of the whole world, and there was scarcely an island, or 
shore of the Mediterranean, where they did not plant colonies. 
It is supposed, and with great probability, that the Phoenicians 
extended their trade as far as Britain. 

This woman of Syro-pheenicia, though a gentile, might have 
been a proselyte of the gate, since she addressed the Saviour as 
the Son of David, a known character of Christ among the Jews. 
She approached him under circumstances of deep affliction; for 
her daughter, who was young, was grievously vexed with a devil. 
Evil spirits had complete possession of the faculties of the 
persons whom they possessed, and who were thereby affected 
with diseases, not unlike melancholy, madness, and epilepsy. 
The power of Christ was conspicuous in casting out devils, and 
thus destroying the works of the Prince of Darkness. Of the 
nature of this dreadful affliction, some further idea may be formed, 
from the description of the demoniac in Mark v. 1-5. 
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The report of Christ’s miraculous proceedings was circulated 
widely; “ His fame,”” says the evangelist, “‘went throughout all 
Syria: and they brought unto him all sick people, that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed them.” ( Matt. iv. 24.) 

Deeply distressed by the grievous affliction of her daughter, she 
cast herself at the feet of Jesus, and with cries and tears earnestly 
entreated him to take pity upon her. ‘“ Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, thou Son of David ; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil.”” In that posture she remained, eagerly expecting that he 
would grant her petition. But, he answered not a word! Even 
the request for mercy, did not appear to affect him. He was 
silent and unmoved. She continued to press her petition, till the 
disciples, beholding the apparent indifference of their Master, and 
wondering at that indifference, so dissimilar to his general con- 
duct, ventured to intercede for her, and entreated that he would 
grant her request, and dismiss her; “ for’’ said they, ‘“‘ she crieth 
after us."” The Saviour, however, seemed to be inflexible, and 
replied, “‘l am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 

Israel.” This was sufficient to daunt an ordinary suppliant, but 
extreme distress is not easily diverted from seeking relief. She 
felt, indeed, that she had no claim arising from birth, or cha- 
racter, but she firmly believed that Christ was able to relieve her; 
and like Jacob, she was determined to persevere till success 
crowned her efforts. And when Jesus’ turned from her, she 
seemed to say, 

“ Nay, I cannot let thee go, 
Till a blessing thou bestow ; 
Do not turn away thy face, 
Mine's an urgent pressing case.” 

Again she besought him ; the various passions of love, anxiety, 
distress, and entreaty, were depicted in her countenance, and 
without noticing the words by which she seemed to be excluded, 
she looked at the Saviour, and imploringly repeated her request. 
And could he still refuse? Could he still deny her the help she 
sought? He answered, “It is not meet to take the children’s 

bread and cast it to dogs ;"’ as if he had said, “You have no 
kind of claim upon my regard; an alien from the commonwealth 
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of Israel, and a stranger tq. the covenant of promise, how can you 
expect to be favored by me? The Jews call themselves children 
of God ; you they despise, and call a dog, can you submit to 
receive a favor from me, one of the people by whom you are 
vilified and despised ?”’ 

Admire the wisdom of Christ! He does all this to try her 
faith ; to elicit her perseverance. ‘Though he spake against her, 
yet he remembered her still ;”" while she, possessed of the faith 
that overcomes, and finally prevails, even turns to her advantage, 
what to others would be considered a denial. With all the meek- 
ness and earnestness which her distress created, she quickly 
replied, ‘Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table. I claim not the privileges, | 
seck not the dainties of the children, yet would I beg permission 
to gather some of the crumbs which fall from thy table."” This 
was a request which the Saviour could no longer refuse. Full of 
admiration at her faith, which produced earnestness, humility, 
and perseverance, he exclaimed, while he regarded her with 
benignity peculiar to himself, ““O, woman, great is thy faith! 
be it unto thee, even as thou wilt;’’ and her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour. O, with what gratitude to the 
blessed Saviour, and with what joyful feelings did she hasten to 
her home, to embrace her beloved child, and to tell her of the 
great things the Lord had done for her. Never did she lose the 
impression of the Redeemer’s words, ‘‘Great is thy faith.” 

From this interesting and affecting narrative much may be 
inferred. 

Afflictions in this world are numerous and grievous. They 
are the effects of the curse consequent upon the sin of our first 
parents. Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
Family troubles are generally the most trying. An afflicted 
daughter, a rebellious son, an uncomfortable partner, sadden the 
heart and overwhelm the spirit. Relief in trouble can be obtained 
only from God, through Christ. Other physicians are compara- 
tively of no value. Riches, pleasures, honors are inadequate to 
remove the evil; He only can help, who has power over all 
diseases, all trials, all calamities. 

Prayer for relief may not be answered immediately ; the Lord 
may appear unconcerned and regardless of our woe, but he has 
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always a Saviour’s compassionate heart, and despises not the 
affliction of the afflicted. His silence tries our faith, our sincerity, 
and perseverance, and though it cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion. 
“ Prayer an answer will obtain, 
Though the Lord awhile delay ; 
None shall seek his face in vain, 
None be empty sent away.”’ 


Reader, have you sought the Lord; and are you discouraged 
because you have not obtained that comfort which arises from 
the experience of a sense of pardon? Be not faithless; be not 
induced to desist from seeking him; he will be found of them 
that seek him ; for he has promised it. “ Ye shall seek me, and 
find me, when ye shall seek me with your whole heart.” 

In the conduct of the Syro-pheenician, we trace the qualities 
of faith, humility, earnestness, and perseverance, qualities, 
essential to a suppliant for mercy; when we ask amiss, we ask 
independent of those qualities ; for he that cometh to God, must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them who 
diligently seek him. He must ask in faith; he must pray and 
never faint; he must resolve to possess the blessing, and adopt 
the determination of Esther, “‘ If I perish, I perish ;”’ but it shall 
be at his feet, imploring mercy and grace. 

Faith and perseverance, will receive the approbation of God, 
“Great is thy faith.” We never honor God so much, as when 
we manifest our implicit confidence in him. ‘Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.”” When we request the help of God, he seems 
tw say, “Believe ye that I am able to do this? If so, rely on 
my power; depend on my promise; persevere against every dis. 
couragement ; rely on the intercession of my beloved Son; and” ~’ 

according to your faith, it shall be done unto you.” 
“Then let us earnest be, 
And never faint in prayer; 
He loves our importunity, 
And makes our cause, his care.”’ 


R. C.—P. 
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TRIFLING CONVERSATION.* 


Fuse tt, the eminent painter, had that dislike to common-place 
observations which might be expected in a man of his ardent 
imagination and cultivated intellect. After sitting perfectly silent 
for some time in his own room, during the “ bald disjointed chat” 
of some idle callers in, who were gabbling with one another 
about the weather, and other topics equally interesting, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, «We had pork for dinner to-day!” “Dear 
Mr. Fuseli, what an odd remark!”’ ‘“‘ Why,” replied he, “it is 
as good as any thing you have been saying for the last half- 


hour !”’ 


AN EXCURSION. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 

We next rode round amidst the most sublime scenery— 
rugged precipices, indented by ravines, down which tumbled the 
mountain torrent like a thread—detached rocks of every shape 
and size, millions of sea-fowl screaming over head—and the 
majestic ocean spread like a mirror in illimitable expanse under 
the rays of an unclouded sun. It is amidst such objects, that we 
are compelled to feel the littleness of man. Nature in her most 
glorious aspects here reigns in the majesty of unbroken solitude 
and repose; and far from the turmoil and artificial forms of 
society, man learns to hold communion with his Maker, and to 
feel His presence amidst the sublimity of His workmanship. 
On this occasion these natural sentiments were heightened and 
refined by the indulgence of the purest and most delightful sympa- 
thies of the heart : what wonder, if we were all filled with enthu- 
_ siasm? Having continued our course for a considerable distance 
westward, we sought among the rocks a suitable place to land, and 
ere long entering a circuitous opening, reached a flat rock, the 
size of a spacious dining room, canopied by an overhanging arch, 
where with no spectators, but the multitude of screaming birds, 
we dined on the usual pic-nic fare. Having refreshed ourselves, 
we returned to the northern point, near which lies a group of 


® This little anecdote is extracted from a sensible volume which has been sent 
to us, entitled, “ Hints towards the formation of Character, by « plain-spoken 
English-woman ;” a work equally sound and seasonable,and which deserves 
especially the careful perusal of our female readers. 
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three islets, called “the Skerries,” affording pasture to five or six 
sheep only, and on which it is but a few days in the season, any 
landing can be effected, for here the northern ocean indeed boils 
and whirls in ceaseless rage. On this day, so still was the sea, that 
we landed and gathered shell-fish on each ; and then took our 
way to an insulated rock the most northerly spot that belongs 
to the British isles. It is called “‘ Outsta” or ‘‘ Outstack,” and 
at a little distance, has exactly the appedrance of a sea-horse. 


. 


and We S&kegrics. 


| | lt affords not even shelter for a sheep; indeed at high tides, and 


in violent storms, it is submerged in the yeast of waves. We 

approached it cautiously, and from the lee-side, as here we hoped 
| ¥ to find seals, and these animals are excessively wary, and easily 
alarmed. Landing, we «scrambled up the side,and our chief 
sportsman peeped cautiously over the top, and there to be sure 
lay a pair of large seals, close to the edge of the water, singing to 
each other in the cooing and plaintive tones, expressive of ease and 
pleasure. The sportsman instantly recoiled, endeavoring to gain 
& spot as near to- them as possible, without being perceived : 
accordingly after enjoining strict silence, and keeping out of sight 
of the rest, he crept on hands and knees round the rock, and 
succeeded in aiming with the gun, over an intervening point, at 
the largest seal. The report was soon heard : our dog “ Pirate” 
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bounded from the man who held him, and we all clambered to 
witness thescene. There lay the male seal, pierced in the head 
by a single ball, from the sure aim, and unerring gun of our 
friend. The other seal we saw no more, but she wandered round 
the spot, and was shot ten days afterwards by the same skilful 
hand. The one now killed was very large, above eight feet long, 
almost black from great age, and extremely fat. It yielded 
fourteen gallons of fine oil, and weighed six hundred weight. 


[Great Seal and 


Does any reader question the propriety of thus taking away 
the lives of our heavenly Father's creatures? We answer, that 
they were given for man’s use, and that to these seals, the 
Shetlander is indebted for supplying the lamp that charms his 
long and lonely winter nights, and enables him to devote them to 
works of industry, the acquirement of useful knowledge, and other 
profitable purposes. 

Crossing the mouth of the firth, we reached the base of the 
highest precipice, the base of Saxaforth, which is six hundred feet 
in perpendicular height. We next proceeded through a majestic 
arch, leading from the north-east point of the promontory, into 
the firth ; it is several hundred feet long, and one hundred high, 
variegated on the roof and sides, with a thousand colors, and 
carved by nature’s Architect into the most fantastic moulding ; 
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here the sound of a flute awoke.the sweetest echoes, and the 
report of the fowling-piece reverberated the most majestic sounds. 
Another and the largest cavern remained to be explored: it is 
three hundred feet in length, and terminates in a small pcbbly 
beach, where we understood a pair of seals had taken up their 
abode; here as we slowly and cautiously advanced, we heard a 
rush through the water, it was the parent animals escaping, and 
leaving their helpless offspring to its fate ; we heard its plaintive 
sounds, as in pitchy darkness, and breathless silence, the boat was 
thrust onwards, till at length we felt we were aground, and the 
boatmen leaped out, and with ‘ Pirate's’ assistance, secured the, not 
unresisting though helpless, victim alive. It was only a few days 
old, and at that age the young of the greater seal is unable to 
take the water, while the offspring of the common seal on the 
contrary does immediately after its birth. Our interesting captive 
was of a beautiful silver grey color, about four feet long, with a 
most expressive countenance, and ali the fierce wildness of its 
nature, flashing im its eye. We endeavored to preserve it to 
domesticate, but they are very difficult to rear, and this one, in 
about ten @ays, shared the fate of several others we have in like 
manner attempted to bring up, dying of disease, apparently 
inflammatory, in consequence of the unnatural aliment. 

Having emerged from the awe-inspiring gloom of the cavern, 
we were rowed slowly along the precipitous banks of this side of 
the firth, noticing with the enthusiasm of the naturalist, the 
congregation of the water fowl, to let the sportsmen improve 
their skill; and the young and eager hands half filled our boat 
with the various descriptions of water fowl that frequent such 
localities—guillemots, razor-bills, oyster-catchers, cormorants, 
puffins and gulls of various species, and above all the beautiful 
kittiwake, ( Lares rissa.) This latter is the smallest of the gull 
tribe, and when young is very delicate eating, and is therefore 
most sought by the adventurous fowler, who scales these giddy 
heights toe obtain the birds or their eggs. Among these their 
native haunts, we remarked a peculiarity relating to these birds, 


which is interesting to an ornithologist: we saw entire cliffs 
appropriated to the kittiwake in the Grst year of its age. These 


birds are called “ yield kittiwakes” by the fishermen. They 
congregate by themselves, and have been described by ornithologists 
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as a different species, by the name of Larus ftridactylus. The 
young of the other kittiwakes on their native cliffs, were hardly 
fledged at the time of our visit, but ere another fortnight, the 
precipices were deserted, the whole tribe having taken their 
annual migration to a more genial clime. 

The san was sinking amidst clouds of crimson and gold, as we 
reached the landing place; the boats had returned from sea, 
deeply laden with fish, and we found a busy and exciting scene, 
from which we hasted, however, to one more acceptable, the 
grateful refreshment of potent and excellent. tea, which awaited 
us atthe hyperborean cottage of the superintendent or factor of 
the station. Having partaken of this luxury, we wandered along 
the romantic pathway, overhanging the cliff, to our ponies, which 
were tethered on the sloping bank to graze. More sober and 
subdued, but equally happy and delightful, was our homeward 
ride, chatting over our adventures: and we reached our dwelling 
when it was nearly dark, after spending a day which no cloud had 
for an instant obscured, either on our minds, or the face of nature. 
It has become a “‘ green spot in memory’s waste” that happy day ; 
perhaps it was one which even a beatified spirit might find not 
unworthy his retrospect, and one which it surely were no sin to 
imagine, may be a foretaste, one of the few, alas, how very few! 
we are here permitted to enjoy, of that glorious land, where 
studying the works, as well as the ways of God, and the 
interchange of love to one another, shall be sources of never-ending, 
still increasing felicity. E. 


DARK DAYS, 


Many an useful lesson may be gathered, from the different 
events, and circumstances, which daily transpire under our im- 
mediate notice. An ingenious thoughtful mind, will endeavor to 
turn all things to good account. 

Whilst walking home a few evenings ago, | was musing upon 
the darkness of the days, at this season of the year, when the 
thought flashed across my mind, “ what use cam I:make of this 
circumstance ;”’ and the following was the result. 

_ How many dark days, thought |, has the history of the 
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church and of the world recorded! What a dark day was that, 
when Adam, led away by the temptation of Eve, took 


the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 


Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
By that act of transgression, the law of God was violated, divine 
wrath was kindled, the image of the great Creator in the soul 
was defaced, all creation was laid under acurse, and innumerable 


evils were entailed upon the whole family of.man, which will be 
felt by some, throughout eternity. 


Those were dark days, when the great Creator commanded 
Noah to build an ark, to the saving of himself, and his household, 


from the fearful judgment. which he had determined to bring 


upon the face of theearth. Such was the awful prevalency of sin 


and wickedness, that there was not one beside this little family, 
whom God accounted a fit subject for his mercy. 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the people.”’ 

What a dark day was that on which the Saviour hung 


. “For our advantage on the bitter cross 


Darkness 


For whilst, in the Christian’s heart, it now kindles a joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory, it spoiled the power of the wicked one, who 
fell as lightning from his throne; and witnessed to the unbelief 
and hardness of heart of those who crucified the Lord of Glory. 
There are dark days awaiting some amongst our young readers. 
Many who now have perhaps all that heart can wish, kind 
friends, a comfortable home, and pleasant companions, may enter 
upon the dark days of adversity. Bereaved of all earthly comforts, 
they may be constrained to take up the touching language of Job, 
and say, ‘ Have pity upon me O! my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord is heavy upon me.” If such should be the case, let me ask 


them, are they prepared to acquiesce in all that God in his kind 


providence may see fit to lay upon them? Remember, it is only 


the gospel which can enable us to say, with the same tried servant 
of God, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed is the 
name of the Lord.”’ 

There is a dark day awaiting all; the day of death. The 
healthy bloom of youth may now beautify the brow, but sooner or 
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later, we shall have to enter upon the gloomy valley, there to 
contend with the last enemy. What an awful aspect does the 
valley bear to those who have no interest in Him, who has 
triumphed over the grave! 
Death ! 'tis a melancholy sound, 
To those who have no God; 


When the poor soul is forced away, 
To seek her last abode. 

It is not so much the act of dying Which they dread, as the 
judgment that shall follow. Perhaps, they have banished all 
considerations of eternity by entering into the public scenes of 
amusement, or, by joining the frivolous and jocose conversation 


of sinful companions; or it may be, they have imbibed infidel 
sentiments. But they have now arrived at the last hour. The 
scenes of earth are receding; their sinful companions are for- 
saking them. Eternity is unfolding, and those who have 
squandered years in folly, now coudt every moment, under the 
harrowing consciousness, that each -is leaving the number less. 
They are dying, without one sin ‘being pardoned—one trans- 
gression cancelled—without hope, and without God in the world. 

There is the dark day of judgment, when all our actions are to 
be tried as by fire. What-an account will many have to render! 
Sabbaths, perhaps, have been disregarded; the name of God 
profaned ; health abused, and years, how many years! spent in 
the service of sin. What a sentence will be pronounced; what 
a separation will take place! Pious parents and friends must 
be parted with. Estranged for ever from angels, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect, the Father of all mercies, the Saviour 
and Redeemer of mankind, and the Spirit, the sanctifier of all 
those who believe in Him, the wicked will be consigned to the 
blackness of darkness. What an abode will they then enter; 
the prison-house of despair, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is never to be quenched! 


Portsea. O. B. 
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DAMASCUS, 
(By the Rew. Ridiey H. Hirecheil.) 
Damascus, you are aware, is a city of very great antiquity. 
The steward of my father Abraham, Eliezer, was of this place. 
(Gen. xv. 2.) It is supposed to have been at all events as old 
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as Jerusalem, which existed in the time of father Abraham; for 
Melchizedec, who blessed him, is called king of Salem, or Jeru- 
salem. (Gen. xiv. 18). My first feelings on approaching Da- — 
mascus were certainly those of disappomtment. I had heard 
and read such accounts of its beauty, and such picturesque 
descriptions of the scenery around it—it had been exalted into 
a terrestrial Paradise, and extolled as something so extraordinary 
and superb, that I certainly felt very much disappointed. It 
may be lovely, by contrast, to the toil-worn traveller after an 
uncomfortable journey over treeless wilds, and beneath a burning 
sun; but it is the trees, principally, with which it is interspersed, 
which gives it this character. Arrived at the hill that looks 
down upon it, the town lies full before you in a dead flat: it is 
in fact an immense space spread over with houses, having trees 
and shrubs interspersed amongst them. Its appearance, how- 
ever, is of little moment: let me therefore just glance at its 
moral condition. In this view, I could not help associating it 
with Paul, and was carried back to the days immediately follow- 
ing the ascension of the Saviour, when there were many believers 
at Damascus.* I thought on the effects wrought by this one 
man Paul, a tent-maker, a Jew—which have spread christianity 
throughout a great part of Europe. England, indeed, may be said 
to owe something of its greatness to the manifestations of spiritual 
life, exhibited in this great man. But now there is no religion 
of a spiritual kind even in Damascus. The population is said to - 
consist of 59,000 Mussulmen, 5,000 Greeks, 5,000 Armenians 
and Latins, and 5,000 Jews; + but this is in a great measure 
conjectural - On the Sunday I could find no place of worship 
of a Protestant character; and the mummery, superstition, and 
absurdity prevalent in the Greek church, surpass even those of 
degraded state of the females, who are not even permitted to 
worship in the church itself, but compelled to see all that 
goes on there through a grating in the walls. The mode of 


___ The street, called Straight, (Acts ix. 1)) still exists, running east and west, 
#8 straight as « line;” anda portion of the town is called at this day, “the 
quarter of Ansnias.” (Acts ix. 10.)—Assead Yaeob Kalat. 
+ This estimate, as respects the Jews, is confirmed by a communication from 


Mr. Calman, appended to the account of the Charch of Scotland's Mission.— 
p. 300. 
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worship is foolish, and even ludicrous. The worshipper comes 
in while the priest is reading, and alternately falling down and 
rising, during his passage up the church, hastens to the east end, 
which is covered with pictures of the Virgin Mary, and other 
saints. These he kisses with the greatest avidity, and then 
hurries out again. Many of the priests cannot even read, but 
learn to repeat the prayers by rote, making oftentimes the 
strangest and most fantastic jumble that it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

As I was anxious to learn something of the Jews in Damascus, 
I engaged a Jewish dragoman to introduce me to the houses of 
the moye wealthy among them. I found them uniformly civil, 
and even cordial in their reception of me; not indeed as a 
christian, but as an Englishman. The English had greatly 
befriended them in the cruel persecutions they suffered. some 
years since from the nominal christians of Damascus. This, 
whilst it has exalted English christianity, has done nothing for 
that detestable substitute which bears the name there. The 
Jews at Damascus are not favorably disposed towards christianity, 
it does not sound well; I was nevertheless received by them with 
open arms. During the late disturbances, the French consul 
had gone with the aggressors; the British representative had 
refused to interfere: but our nation had taken part with the 
Jews, and there is nothing like kindness in unlocking the heart. 
The Jews of Damascus looked therefore upon the English chris- 
tians as friends ;* and as altogether distinct from those among 
themselves who bore the name only; and went so far as to 
insist that we had a different New Testament from them. 

The houses of the wealthy Jews are very fine; many of the 
chief rooms are ornamented with jefs d'éau in the centre, sur- 
rounded by orange and lemon trees; and they are generally rica 
‘in other decorations, and replete with luxuries. They are fitted 
up with divans, on which the occupants and their visitors lounge 
and smoke. I was usually waited upon by the daughters or 
daughters-in-law of my host, who on my entrance set sweet- 


* This is exactly the feeling anticipated by the Scottish deputation, founded 
upon the proceedings of their General Assembly, and others in this country, 
who took the part of the oppressed in the sad persecution to which they were 
subjected for years since. | 
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it meats before me, and brought long snake-pipes, or hookahs, for 
ig our entertainment. Seeing that | managed mine rather awk- 


wardly, one of these young ladies kindly took it from my hand, 
Ht i smoking it herself till it was fairly lighted, when she as cour- 
Bk teously returned it. 

i The “rivers of Damascus” are still famous, and very abun- 
i dant. They brought forcibly to mind the interesting story of 


Naaman the Syrian, and | could hardly wonder at his predi- 
lection for Abana and Pharphar, the names of which still exist 
unchanged, (2 Kings vy. 12,) as superior to all the waters of 
Israel. 
Education is at a very low ebb. In one wealthy family, num- 
bering about fourteen or sixteen, only one could read, and that 
very imperfectly. I was asked if I taught my own little girls, 
and on replying in the affirmative, was told, apologetically, 
“Ah! you English are so clever, you can do almost any thing.’’* 
The morals of Damascus suffer fearfully from the visits of — 
British seamen, and young officers, who furnish a melancholy 
la proof of the imefficiency of nominal christianity. They commit 
the most flagrant acts of iniquity, and then have the cowardice 
and hypocrisy to taunt the missionaries with doing no good. 


~ ~ 


BUONAPARTE, NO SOCINIAN. 


“I know men,” said Napoleon; “and I tell you that Jesus 
is NoT a man! 


“ The religion of Christ is a mystery which subsists by its own 
force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a human mind. 
We find in it a marked individuality which originated a train of 
words and maxims unknown before. 
from our knowledge. 


Jesus borrowed nothing 
He exhibited in himself the perfect ex- 
ample of his precepts. Jesus is not a philosopher ; for his proofs 
are miracles, and from the first, his disciples adored him. In 
fact, learning and philosophy are of no use for salvation’; and 


| Jesus came into the world to reveal the mysteries of heaven and 
in the laws of the Spirit. 


7 


: # * Amongst the foolish excoses urged avainst female education, it is said in 
| it Syria, “ If you teach your wife, you cannot rule her.” On pressing the advan- 
4 


) tages of knowledge at another time. I was answered, “How can our women 
learn, with euch short ribs.” —Assaad Yacob Kalat. 
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r Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself, founded empires; 

‘ but upon what did we rest the creation of our genius? Upon 

force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon love ; and at 

this hour millions of men would die for him. 

‘It was not a day, or a battle, which achieved the triumph of 

the Christian religion in the world. No! it was a long war, a 

: contest for three centuries, begun by the Apostles, then continued 

by the flood of Christian generations. In this war all the kings 

and potentates on earth were on one side; on the other, I see no 

army but a mysterious force ; some men scattered here and there 

in all parts of the world, and who have no other rallying-point 
than acommon faith in the mysteries of the Cross. 

“I die before my time, and my body will be given back to the 
earth to become food for worms. Such is the fate which so soon 
awaits him who has been called the ‘ great Napoleon!’ Whatan 
abyss between my deep misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, 
which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and which is extending 
over the whole earth! Call you this dying? is it not living 
rather? - The death of Christ’ is the death of a God !” 

Napoleon stopped at these last words: but General Bertrand 
making no reply, the Emperor added, “‘ If you do not perceive that 
Jesus Christ is God, I did wrong to appoint you General.” 


THE WAR SPIRIT AND THE GOSPEL. 


Ix the moral system of the gospel was beautifully fulfilled the 
prediction, ‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be brought low.” Jesus made prominent and 
essential, certain virtues which had before existed only in theory, 
or in the dreams of visionary perfectionists, or which had been 
esteemed to hold a minor rank, and to lie in the doubtful neighbour- 
hood of weakness and cowardice. Hethrewintothe shade, or passed 
by without naming them, virtues which had stood at the summit 
of favor with heathen moralists. He deranged the entire scale of | 
virtue, and transposed its very extremes. He found the military | 
virtues, aggressive courage, a quick sense of injury, bigoted | 
patriotism, unyielding obstinacy, at the very summit of the scale. 
He cast them down, and cast them out; and for courage, he 
put fortitude; for resentment, forgiveness; for patriotism, all- 
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embracing philanthropy ; for harsh unfeeling rigidness of purpose, 
a love incapable of weariness or exhaustion. These are the virtues 
which the Cross teaches. These have the seal of the Saviour’s 
blood. These clothed his first and nearest followers, so that their 
patience, meekness, and all-enduring charity, often disarmed 
enemies, and won their fierce persecutors to the faith of Christ 
with itscrown of martyrdom. And of those primitive disciples 
it stands recorded that they denied the lawfulness of war, and 
chose rather to die than to fight. Their words were, “1 ama 
Christian, and cannot fight ;” “‘ It is not lawful for a servant of 
Christ the Lord to bear arms for any earthly consideration ;” 
“We, who once were slayers of one another, do not now fight 
against ourenemiés;” ‘The followers of Jesus have disused the 
weapons of war, and no longer know how to fight.”’ 

But the war spirit in the church has restored the old heathen 
scale of virtue, which our Saviour had reversed. The church will 
not disavow and denounce war ; shecannot, therefore, confess the 
spirit and adopt the virtues of the Cross. The church pleads for 
the right of resistance unto blood ; she cannot, therefore, proclaim 
the duty of long-suffering and forbearance. The church prays 
for the man-slayer, blesses his banners, sings thanksgiving 
anthems over his work of carnage ; how then can she say to her 
children, “‘ Forgive, as ye would be forgiven ; love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you?” The only alternative left her (and 
this she has freely employed) is, to pronounce our Saviour’s 
precepts excessive, hyperbolical, and not designed for these latter 
days. - Yet the question still recurs, Was his LIFE an hyperbole ¢ 
Was his spirit only for the guidance of the first ages of the church? 
Or was it in the language of oriental extravagance that he said, 


“I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done ?"— Herald of Peace. 
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PAUL. 

| ‘Concluded from page 2%.) 

| | | P Ir is worthy of notice, that when God changes the heart, he 

he ; urns them as the rivers of water 
VW are turned, into new and useful channels. Those men of God, 
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who, speaking as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, composed 
the sacred scriptures, retained, each and all, distinct traces of 
their original knowledge, their habits, and modes of thinking 
and speaking, so that their identity is never lost. The varied 
learning and impassioned eloquence of Job; the courtly elegance 
of Isaiah ; and the severe austerity of Amos, for example, are all 
conspicuous in the several books which bear their names. In 
the same manner, God appropriated all the physical and mental 
attainments of Saul, when he commissioned him to bear his 
name among the Gentiles, and before kings, and the children of 
Israel. 

Paul is often called the apostle of the Gentiles; and no one 
who reads his enlightened and powerful arguments with the 
more polite and learned among them, can doubt his wonderful 
natural capabilities for the work. He meets them upon their 
own ground. When discoursing with the polished Greeks, or 
writing to the Romans, his addresses are full of classical allusions, 
and are reasoned out in a style at once elegant and appropriate. 
He is, as eminently, the apostle of kings. His high, invincible, 
moral courage, his independence, his lofty bearing, his varied 
experience of the usages of courts, and his commanding attain- 
ments, all qualified him for this most difficult of difficult ser- 
vices. Agrippa, Felix, Festus, Sergius Paulus, and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, were all witnesses, in a greater or less degree, of 
Paul’s fitness for pressing home the great truths of the gospel 
among the wise, the noble, and the learned. As a Jew, too, 
deeply imbued with veneration for all the types and institutions 
of that people, and filled with so ardent an affection for his 
brethren as to wish himself accursed for their sakes, Paul was 
specially qualified for his mission to the children of Israel. With 


what an affecting interest he looked on the rites of that peculiar 


race, when the Spirit of Glory and of God was first let in upon 
them, and how powerfully a gospel-view of them wrought upon 
his heart, will be best learned by a careful and prayerful perusal 
of his epistle to the Hebrews. To the Jews he thus became a 
Jew, and to the Greeks a Greek; he was made all things to all 
men, that he might by all means save some. 

No one who reads the history of Paul can undervalue the 
blessings of religious education. He was a scholar, and a 
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philosopher, as well as a good soldier, fearless of labor, and able 
to endure hardness. Both mind and body were well disciplined 
and furnished. But his: physical and moral qualities were, as 
they often will be, fearfully abused whilst in an unconverted 
state. His courage led him to persecution; his zeal to blas- 
phemy ; his activity to violence and mischief; his scholarship to 
curious and unprofitable casuistry ; his philosophy to intellectual 

pride, and a distaste for the humbling doctrines of the Cross. 
By the influence, however, of that heavenly vision which met him 
on the way to Damascus, these qualities were all transmuted 
into gold. His courage carried him undauntedly through perils 
of unprecedented magnitude ; his zeal constrained him to bear 
through all the known world, the precious gospel of his Master ; 
his activity and vigilance fitted him for warfare with the untiring 
children of the world; his scholarship, to take up and maintain 
his stand amongst the fastidious logicians of Athens or of Rome; 
and his philosophy taught him most lucidly where human reason 
ends, that he might thus link it to the wisdom from above, and 
prove that what the world could never teach, was made knowh 
in the glorious gospel of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow the apostle through all 
his course of unwearied usefulness as a preacher of the truths of 
the gospel. Perhaps no one, his great Master excepted, ever 
endured so much suffering and contumely, or bore it with such 
christian manliness as Paul. His own epitome of these painful 
experiences must suffice. In labors, he was most abundant; in 
stripes, above measure; in prisons, frequently ; in deaths, oft. 
“ Of the Jews,” says he, “‘ five times received I forty stripes, save 
one; thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned; thrice 
I suffered shipwreck ; a night and day I have been in the deep; 
in journeyings often ; in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren ; in weariness and painfulness; in 
watchings often; inhunger and thirst; in fastings often; in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those things that are without,that which cometh 

‘upon me daily, the care of all the churches.” 2 Cor. xi. 23—28. 

Thus schooled in obedience “‘ by the things which he suffered,” 

he was able to sympathize with the churches he had either been 
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the means of planting, or to which he had been otherwise intro- 
duced ; and when unable personaily to visit them, he wrote, as 
moved by the Holy Ghost, those fervid and majestic epistles 
which bear his name, and which remain to this day the monu- 
ments of his zeal, fidelity, and sanctified attainments. 

He is recorded to have suffered death by martyrdom at the 
Salvian waters near Rome, about a. p. 66. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


The Way of Salvation. 

MY DEAR Sin,—Having for some time past painfully experienced 
the truth of the Scripture assertion that “ there is no peace to the 
wicked,”’ I began to study my Bible, expecting there to find that peace 
which I feel necessary to my happiness; and I read that “ Christ is the 
way,’’ and moreover that it is so plain that “ the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, shall not err therein.” Now, Sir, the question I wish to ask is 
this—How can I get into this way? for I am as one having eyes and 
seeing not, and ears and hearing not; and must take up the words of 
Agur and say, “Surely I am more ignorant than any man, and have 
not the understanding of a man, nor have I learned wisdom, that | 
should have knowledge of holy things.” Should youdeem this suitabie 
for the pages of your valuable Magazine, a word of admonition and 
advice from R. C. (whose communication I always read with interest), 
or any other of your able correspondents, will be gratefully received by 

Yours, very respectfully, 


I take it for granted that S. H. is truly and spiritually con- 
vinced that there is not and cannot be any peace to the wicked, 
lying, as he does, under the sentence of condemnation. Peace 
is the fruit of a justified state. (Rom. v. 1.) “ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
It is likewise supposed that this “‘ painful experience” has re- 
sulted from a view of sin, and a deep sense of her own sinful- 
ness, as a violator of God's holy law; and, in consequence, 
amenable to its penalty. “ I was alive without the law once.” 
The apostle’s confidence in the goodness of his state before 
God was great, and his expectations of life eternal, while ignorant 
of the spirituality of the law, ‘were high; but when the com- 
mandment came —entered his mind, and conscience, demanding 
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conformity of desire, as well as of action, at the peril of bearing 
its curse, “ sin revived.”” He felt his passions rebel against the 
law, and exert themselves in defiance of its threatenings, and, 
savs he, “‘ I died.” He felt himself spiritually dead, self-con- 
demned, liable to the punishment inflicted by the law ; he re- 
nounced all hope of life, before God, by his works ; consequently 
he was a stranger to peace, and remained so, until assured that 
his sin was pardoned, and that he was in a state of acceptance 
with God. | 

S. H. has done well in studying the Bible; for it is there 
that the guilty soul finds the infallible remedy against sin, in the 
merits and atonement of Christ, “‘ whom God has set forth, a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God.” (Rom iii. 25.) Sins may be numerous,—they 
may be aggravated;—they may be inveterate,—but he saves (fo 
thé uttermost, and who can desire more than this. 

S. H. allows that ‘“‘ Christ is the way,” to pardon and peace, 
and eternal life. Isshe convinced that He is the only way? that 
there 1s none other name under heaven, given amongst men, by 


which sin can be pardoned, and salvation secured? Where lies 
the difficulty of getting into the way? 
create the hindrance? 


b = 
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Does the burden of sin 
Does it arise from a lurking love of the 
world? Does it proceed from a disinclination to take up the 


cross? Does it originate in imperfect views of the salvation of 
Christ? for there may be a view of Christ as the Saviour, and 
yet that view may be clouded by certain mists of prejudice ; 
particularly that in coming to God through Christ, we must bring 
certain letters of recommendation with us, such as reliance on 
our own endeavors, unfailing obedience to the moral law, atten- 
tion to instituted ordinances, &c. Some persons regard these as 
| grace, instead of means of grace. It is possible that a person 
: ! may make a Saviour of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, acts of 
a charity, a good disposition, attendance upon public ordinances, 
and the acts of private devotion. From all these things, as the 
meritorious cause of our justification before God, Christ calls us, 
and proclaims, “ Neither is there salvation in any other.” The 
Israelite, agonizing under the serpent’s deadly wound, had no 
hope in himself, or in any other; the brazen serpent, erected by 
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Divine commandment, was his only remedy, At that he was to 
look, and then the wound would be healed, and life renewed. 
So must the Son of Man be lifted up; that “ whoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Look and 
be healed; believe and be saved. The infallible direction for 
getting into the way of salvation is to believe on the Son of God. 
Look at that sinking vessel, and the lost condition of the perish- 
ing crew! A plank is hastily thrown from the deck to the shore 
—how eagerly, how thankfully do the crew. venture upon the 
plank, and by that means, and only by that means, they reach 7 
the shore, and are saved. The plank was the meritorious cause 
of their preservation, the trusting themselves to that plank the 
instrumental cause. Thus Christ is the way to heaven, but 5. H. 
must walk in this way, by faith in the blood and righteousness of 
Christ. He that believeth shall be saved. : 
Let S. H. attend diligently to the means of grace; let her 
pray earnestly, and continue to read the sacred Scriptures; let 
her remember that Christ is the way, the only way, the open 
way —open to all; the pleasant way, the safe and secure way ; 
let her not stand merely admiring the way, but walk in it, for 
“Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls.” R. C. P. 


Human Depravity. 

An Enquirer would be glad to hear the sentiments of some of your 
correspondents on the subject of human depravity. When it is stated 
that all mankind are by nature totally depraved, it surely cannot be 
intended that the amiable and well-conducted ( though still unconverted) 
are equally depraved with the profane, or that even they were at one 
time as much so as they are now. Must not the term “ total” be 
understood in a restricted, and otherwise than ordinary, sense. 


The terms “ human depravity,” are not found in the Bible, and 
are therefore likely to provoke differences of opinion. To de-. 
prave is to vitiate, or make worse; and as man is born in sin, 
and shapen in iniquity, there is no need to do this in order to lay 
him open to the righteous displeasure of God. Sin is, no doubt, 
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progressive, as well as sanctification, but the ‘‘ amiable and well- 
conducted, though unconverted,” are as much the children of 
wrath, as the openly wicked. Read Romans in. 10O—18. 


Singing Songs. 
Dean Str.—A constant reader of your valuable miscellany wishes 


you, or some of your correspondents, would inform her whether they 


consider it right for professors of religion to play or sing songs. I, of 
course, allude to those that are strictly moral. 
I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 
CLARA. 


Something depends on the sense in which the word “ moral” 
is employed; more on the spirit in which they are sung. Due 
regard should also be paid to the time, both as regards its season- 
ableness and the proportion of it bestowed on such amusements. 
The Bible is decidedly friendly to cheerfulness. 


Novel Reading. 


Dear Sin,—A reader of your excellent Youths’ Magazine would 


feel much obliged if you, OF any of your able correspondents, would 


give your views on the following query :—“Is it right of Christians q 
to read, or allow their children to read, novels of any kind ?”’ 

The term “novel” is of too comprehensive a character to 3 
enable us to give a very definite answer: the question should 
have reference rather to the character of the work, than to the 
name by courtesy assigned to it. If the spirit and tendency of 


any book militates against practical holiness in the reader, lay it 
aside at once and altogether. 


— 


Explanation of Mark xiii. 32. 


The following letter refers to the inquiry answered in our last 
volume (p. 351) on Mark xiii. 32 :— 


~ 


nee 4 returns sincere thanks to her friends R.C. ard S.G.G. 
for the pains they have taken to explain that which did appear 
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to her somewhat mystical. Not that she had the least doubt in 
her own mind as to the perfect Godhead of Christ (for on that 
alone can she depend for the efficacy of that sacrifice in which 
she trusts) ; but her conception of it was not sufficiently clear to 
enable her to explain it to others. 


SOUL PROSPERITY. 


That, says an old writer, is good for a man, which is good for 
his soul. Now therefore, ‘‘ Why dost thou cry aloud ?’’ You are 
only on your journey: if you take your child a journey, he will 
probably see many things, as he travels on, that his young mind 


will covet; he will want the flowers by the way, or wish to stop | 


at some pleasant spot on the road rather than goon. And why 
is allthis? Because he ts achild. And you smile at his simplicity, 
and tell him, these are only accidental things by the way: they 
serve indeed to make the journey more pleasant, but are not 


THE OUTER WORLD. | 


A Court Mourning, A notice from the Lord Chamberlain’s-office, 
dated 21st December last, orders the Court to go into mourning on 
the following Sunday, for his majesty the ex-king of Holland, whose 
death we noticed last month. 

With what different feelings will this announcement be received by 
the various individuals interested in it. “ Black silk, with white 
bracelets and ear-rings,’’ remarks the inconsiderate, but well-meaning 
girl of sixteen—‘‘ dear! how becoming!"’ “ A very proper tribute 
of respect,’ adds the self-complacent mother. ‘ It will make well 
for trade,"’ chimes in the father of the family, a calculating man of 
business. But what say the christian and the philanthropist, and 
what says the already wasted seamstress, brought by sleepless nights 
and days of unceasing drudgery to the very borders of an early grave? 

Let us look for a few moments below the surface of this apparently 
unimportant notice. The Lord Chamberlain's order, though dated 
on Thursday, is not published until the evening of Friday; and the 
mourning-dresses are to be displayed in church on the Sunday morn- 
ing following. With persons of fashion, the resumption or adaptation 
of an old dress is of course out of the question; and no more than 
four and twenty hours, including those which should be spent in sleep, 
are allowed to prepare this funeral finery! 
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The Parliamentary Report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, published within the past twelve months, furnishes melan- 
choly evidence indeed, upon this subject; and the occasion alluded to 
above, recals with additional force a remark made with reference to 
the facts disclosed by it. “I shall have no pleasure at the court fancy 
ball,’ said an individual conversant with these heart-rending details— 
‘*T shall have before my eyes a score of the makers of those gay 
dresses, tu their coffins 

But what is the hurry of preparation for a ball, compared with that 
of a court mourning, where the dresses are to make a first and last 
appearance, within one clear day of the first notice to the poor 
milliner? The regular hours of work of these young and delicate 
home slaves is “ eighteen hours daily ;’’ though under particular cir- 
cumstances they do not go to bed atall. “ On special occasions,” 
says one of them, examined by the committee, “ it is not uncommon 
to work all night.” -She had herself “ worked twenty hours out of 
twenty-four, for three months together.” Another tells us, ‘‘ if they 
get very sleepy, they lie on the floor, on the cuttings, if there are 
any.’ And, adds a medical gentleman, as a climax—‘ It would be 
impossible for any animal to work so continually, with so little rest !’’ 

In this appalling matter we blame no one, but that British Jugger- 
naut styled fashion! Would not sympathy, or affection, or respect, or 
loyalty, or whatever be the feeling which calls for demonstration by 
these outward shews of mourning, speak much more powerfully if it 
respected the overtasked and sorrowing daughters of the poorer 


classes ; and refused to send them to an early grave without a thought 


beyond its own convenience or caprice? It is recorded of an ancient 


tyrant that he determined to secure a general mourning at his death, 
by leaving directions behind him for the slaughter of his worthiest 
subjects, as soon as he should breathe his last: and England seems 
too ready to follow the exampleg simply through that thoughtlessness 
and burry which directs the movements of the fashionable world. 
Let us learn to mourn, at least outwardly, without the guilt of causing 
inward grief to thousands; and aggravating the sufferings from lassi- 
tude, debility, consumption, and blindness, of the poor milliner, till 
they are consummated by a premature and wretched death ! 

With reference to this subject, we have lately read with much 
pleasure, Davies’ ‘ Prize Essay’ on late hours of business. Though 
it relates to another class of individuals—the linen-drapers’ assistants 


* See Atheneum, No. 801, where a brief, but startling abstract of the evi- 
dence is given. 
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—we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to recommend its 
perusal. 

New Zealand. By papers from these islands lately received, it 
appears that a serious affray, with considerable loss of life, had taken 
place between a party of armed settlers from Nelson, and a body of 
natives. It is a melancholy reflection that in this instance, as in too 
many others of a similar kind, our countrymen should have been the 
aggressors. The police magistrate of the southern district says, with 
reference to this affair, “ The affray was not the result of any pre- 
meditated design on the part of the natives; but on the contrary, they 
sought every means to avert it, and did not fire a shot until five of 


their party had fallen.” The native chiefs of Port Nicholson have 
endorsed the magistrate’s address to their party in terms greatly to 
their credit, “Good is the saying of the white man,”’ say they, “ to 
search out the truth of who is to blame: perhaps it is the white man; 
perhaps it is the Maori. Do not spread false reports respecting the 
matter; do not talk much about it.” Investigations are still going 
forward to place this unhappy event in its true light; and it will afford 
us sincere, though unexpected pleasure, to find that “ Christian 
England” is delivered from blood-guiltiness with reference to it. 

China. The learned world, and especially the philologist and friend 
of China, have been recently called to mourn over the death of the 
Hon. J. R. Morrison, Esq. member of council, Chinese secretary, and 
officiating colonial secretary of the government of Hong Kong. He 
was the son of the late Dr. Morrison, the illustrious and revered mis- 
sionary to China, and compiler of the Chinese dictionary; and was 
born at Malacca in 1815. At the early age of nineteen he was 
appointed.to the responsible and honorable post of Chinese secretary, 
before held by his father; and performed its duties to the general 
satisfaction. His death took place in August last, and he is succeeded 
by Mr. Gutzlaff. 

The Jews. Persecutions against the Jews are reviving in various 
parts of Europe. The emperor of Russia has issued an wkase, com- 
manding all those on the frontier to remove toward the interior, on the 
pretence that they are extensively engaged in smuggling. He is thus 
not only driving them from their respective homes, but throwing them 
into towns already overstocked. If guilty, their influence cannot fail 
to do incalculable injury to their more honest brethren; and if inno- 
cent, it is the height of cruelty thus severely to visit them. 

‘‘ The Deaf hear.’’ The novel and very interesting experiment of 
preaching to the deaf and dumb was tried on the last Sabbath in the 
late year, at a new chapel in Fleur-de-lys-court, Fetter-lane. As the 
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chapel is not exclusively appropriated to this class, the sermon was 
delivered in the ordinary manner, and its purport conveyed to the | 
mutes, by means of an interpreter, who made use of the customary 
manual signs with a rapidity which appeared perfectly astonishing. 
The mutes were of course ranged within sight of this interpreter, and it 
was evident, from the varied emotions they betrayed, that the service 
was perfectly understood by all. 

India. The last accounts confirm our melancholy experience, that 
the specious atrocity called wer has a dark, as well as a gay aspect. 
Langour, disease, and death still hedge in the troops at Scinde and 


Sukkur, so fearfully, that out of a force of 8500, nearly 4000 are on 
the sick list. 


- 


- 
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Affaw of murder. It will be in the recollection of some of our 
| readers, that one of those cold-blooded murders usually called duels, 
took-place in the immediate neighbourhood of the Great Metropolis 
| some months back, in which one of the parties was killed by his 
: | brother-in-law. In order to consummate the “ satisfaction’’ of having 
Bt shot a near relative ; and in accordance no doubt with the anomalous 
le laws of honor and heroism, the murderer fled his country after the 
fatal rencontre. He has since returned to England, as report says, for 
the purpose of surrendering himself to the proper authorities ; though, 
in order to release himself from any obligations to remain here, 
he had ‘some time since announced a sale of his effects. As the pro- 
i ti perty of an interesting fratricide, they would no doubt have sold well, 
i} : , had not the coroner served a notice on the auctioneer, forbidding the 
: “sale, the goods in question having been forfeited to the crown by the 
. | verdict of wilful murder returned against the quondam proprietor at 
| | ) the inquest. The sale has since been allowed to proceed, some doubt 


existing as to the precise law of the case, and a few of the articles as 
, we predicted, have been sold at prices above their intrinsic value. 
| Such honor have those who kill a relative! 

The poor in London. There has lately been organized in London an 

“ Association for promoting the relief of destitution in the metropolis, 

i | and improving the condition of the poor, by means of parochial and 

: district visiting, under the superintendence of the bishop and clergy.”’ 
The subscriptions in one week alone amounted to about £4000. 

| | | Education. The friends of education and christian philanthropy have 

sustained a severe loss by the decease of William Allen, F. R.S. who 

7 cages on the 30th December last, at Lindfield; Sussex, in his 74th 

year, “after a life devoted to the best interests of mankind.”’ 


Lord Ashley's Bill, A coal-pit owner in the north of England, has 
been lately fined £20. for employing four girls to “hurry” coals, 
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in violation of the humane act introduced by Lord Ashley, which came 
into operation nearly a year ago; and under which no conviction had 
before taken place. 

Missions. The amount raised last year in England for Missionary 
operations, was £307,227. 14s. 3d. Of this sum, £90,821. 2s. 6d. was 
collected by the Church. Missionary Society ; and the remainder by 
Dissenters of various denominations, including the Moravians or United 


Brethren. 


-< 


ANCIENT WRITING. 

“O that my words were now written! O that they were printed in a book ; 
That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever !""—Jod 
25, 24. 

ALLusion is here made to the three modes of writing known 
to the ancients. They wrote on the leaves of trees; they printed 
in a book; or rather, engraved on a tablet of wood or lead; and 
they sculptured on stone or rock. Writing laws or wise sayings 
on stones was common in South Arabia. Some have ascribed the 
art of writing to the two tables of the law, written by Jehovah ; 
but it may, perhaps, be of greater antiquity. The expression, 
‘write in a book,” Exodus xvii. 14, seems to imply that the art of 
writing was familiar to Moses, if not to his nation. 


ST. PAUL'S SHIPWRECK. 
—‘And fearing lest they should fall upon the quicksands, strake sail.”’ 
Acts xxvii. 17. 


Dr. CLARKE does not understand this passage ; because, says 
he, it is wrong to suppose that the vessel was driven down to the 
African cuast, and near to the syrts or shoal-banks. But, says 
the Rev. R. M. Macbrair, who like St. Paul was caught in one of 
those violent gales so well-known in the Mediterranean,—“ I 
think the Doctor to be wrong in this assumption: for this was 
the fear of our master, though we were in a more open part of 
the sea than St. Paul was, being considerably farther to the 
west.” 


OWNING A FAULT, 


Ir betokens as great a soul to be capable of owning a fault, as to 
be incapuble of -committing it. 


— 


POETRY 
° 
THE MOURNER. 
“ Is any afflicted, let him pray.” 
Tuov art a sufferer,—on thy pallid brow 
Sorrow and care their signet-stamp have press’d ; 
Thou hast wept tears of agony and woe, 
Thy lyre to heart-wrung woe hath been address’d— 
Gloom is upon thee,—darkness shrouds thy way, 
Yet, mourner, weep not! bow the knee, and pray. 
Earth was once bright,—a rainbow spell of bliss 
Threw its rich splendour o'er life’s untried way; 
Thrilled to its light thy spirit’s sympathies, 
xulted,—-reve lled in the glorious ray: 
Where is the vision? where its lustre fled? 


Hath not the bliss,—the glory—vanished ? 


Thine heart hath bled, —perchance o’er Jove that bloom'd 
Once rich and radiant,—but its bloom hath fled ! 
O'er fair young hopes in deepest night entomb'd, 
Alas! thou knew’'st not they might join the dead ! 
Earth was too bright, young mourner! life too gay! 
Yet weep not, sad one! bow the knee, and pray. 
Thine heart hath bled,— perchance o'er pallid brows, 
O'er eves once star-like in their flashing light ; 

O’er the life quivering as its current flows 

Feebler and fainter ;—till thy gazing sight 

Hath watched but death, and then thy mother’s heart 
Hath known the pangs they bear who thus must part. 


And visions o’er thy yearning bosom come, 

At the pale dawning or still vesper hour, 

Of him who brighten’d once thy lonely home, 
Thine own sweet cherub ! precious, beauteous, flower ! 
Thy spirit’s idol,—now but mouldering clay! 
Yet weep not mourner! bow the knee, and pray. 
Yes, pray, young mourner! life is e’er a dream, 
Fleeting, and passing as a cloud away; 

All is not joyous, though it thus might seem, 
All is not radiant as its opening day: 

We are on earth to learn,—to bear its ill, 


What is ourtask? To “ suffer and be stil] '”’ 
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Poetry. 

Be still! yet learn His lessons who doth wound, 
Rebuke, and chasten, but to heal and bless: 
Who thus would win us from the grovelling bound 
Of earth,—and crown us with His righteousness: 
Gird us with might to tread the thorns way : 
Then weep not mourner! bow the knee, and pray. 


ADELINE. 


TO MY BIBLE. 


Mine old and cherished friend, and dearest still, 
My childhood’s counsellor, and truest guide! 
When by affliction I was yet untried, 

How oft at summer's noon, to some lone rill 
With thee, my sole companion, have I fled! 

And there, in hush'd attention, have | read 

Thy holy lessons; there didst thou instil 
That meek obedience and confiding love, 

That humble faith in the blest power above, 

For which I thank thee now; I thank, and bless, 
And will preserve thee! Oh! upon my heart 
Still pour that riceless stream of holiness 

Which only in this world can peace impart; 
—The perfect peace that heals the bosom’s smart. 

Mary FREDERICA. 


THE PATH OF LIFE. 


A FLICKERING light, a wild’ring gloom, 

A treach'rous calm, a lonely tomb, 
Alternate have the sway ; 

And buds of hope, before they bloom, 

Lie withered by an early doom 


Along the path we stray. 


How wretched then the lot of those, 
Who when the light of day shall close 
Upon the walk of life, 
Have not a happy home at hand, 
A title to the “ better land,”’ 
Where ceases every strife. 
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Poetry. 


Kut orate ful shy il] repay 
The dangers of this changeful way, 
To those who know its worth, 


And stud we 1] the chart that vives 


Direction to the bliss that lives 


Beyond the bounds of earth. Ss. W. 
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THE SEPARATION OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDS. 


To meet, to know, to love—and then to part, 


| Is the sad tale of many a human heart.’’— Coleridge. 
‘Tis sad to part, —and sadder not to know 
A hope of tile ting once again helow : 
Yet then ‘tis joy to trust we do but sever, 


To meet again with God in Christ fer ever! KN. D, 


------- 


sf | THE DELIGHTS OF EARTH. 


H 1 To wanderers in the wilderness, 

Delicious food was given : 

\ Like droppings from the honey-comb, 

| hey call d it ** bread of heaven.” 


And there were those who eager sought, 


lo satiate of this mre : 


1 | But looking on their gathered heaps, 
‘ lhey found a worm was there. 
Ah! thus itis with earth’s delights, 
is And all the jovs they yield ; 
s 
Ihe heart that seeks them to excess, 
Finds stall the Wort conceal ‘d, 
Fancy pres nts some volden lruit— 


me! if could win!” 
I’ve reached the glittering prize at length : 
—iPut there's a worm within. 
Gather we e’en ‘he prime of earth, 
Sull to the worm it leads ; 
Un our most precious things below, 
Lhe worm still ‘‘ sweetly feeds.” 
Lift then thy seeking eyes from earth, 
brivhter climes above — 


For newther moth nor worm corrupts, . 


lo those abodes of love, 
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MARCH, 1844. 


THE SHIP OF THE DESERT, 


Qur engraving for the present month offers one of 
the most interesting illustrations of Scripture we 
have ever met with. It: is copied by permission, 
from a picture by one of the first-rate artists of the 
day, the celebrated Horace Vernet; and so com- 
pletely does it tell. its own story, that commentary 
may, perhaps, appear superfluous. The headlong, 
sprawling, shambling, slouching gait of the camel,— 
its sleepy eye, and half-protruded tongue, giving it 
almost the air of idiotcy; the denuded skin, the mus- 
cular development of the thighs, the spongy splay- 
foot, and the whole attitude and aspect of this 
singular, but interesting wanderer of the desert, 
are pictured to the life. Nor is the monotonous 
and arid plain, sprinkled with stunted shrubs, and 
trackless, except where a succession of bleached 
skeletons mark the route of former camels, less 
graphically represented. The bare hills in the dis- 
tance, the light of a sun almost vertical, the drowsy 
Arab rocking on his fearful eminence, and yet intent 
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upon the pipe that solaces his lonely embassy ; the deep, black 
shadow of the camel, that seems to quiver on the glowing sand ; 
the fast-effacing foot-print, and even the slight smoke-like 
wreath of dust that rises as he plants his hoof on each new 
spot of ground, betray a master’s hand, and actually transport 
us, not only to the regions of the East, but to the days of good 
old Abraham; of Isaac and Rebekah; of Jacob and the twelve 

patriarchs. | 
No animal is more frequently brought before us, or associated 
with scenes of greater interest in Scripture, than the camel. Its 
very name, indeed, is the same with that of the third letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet, and much ingenious argument has been 
brought forward to prove that the first form of this letter was 
nothing more than a rude sketch of the creature itself; a con- 
jecture altogether unwarranted by fact. The camel constituted 
an important branch of the wealth of the patriarchs, amongst 
whom we may particularly specify Abraham and Job. Some 
idea may be formed of the immense possessions of the latter, 
when it is stated, that amongst other treasures, he had no less 
than three thousand camels; a number, which, great as it was, 
God was pleased to double iri the latter days of that good man’s 
life. The Midianites, and the Amalekites, had camels without 
number as the sand on the sea-shore. ( Judges vii. 12.) 
We need not repeat the remarks so often made by naturalists 
respecting the wonderful adaptation of the camel to the soil, 
climate, and circumstances of the country it inhabits; and shall 
therefore content ourselves with observing that, it is so useful in 
crossing the trackless deserts of the East, that it has there 
obtained the significant appellation of “the Ship of the Desert.” 
In this character, it is alluded to by Job, as a type of the fleet- 
ness of human life. ‘My days,” says he, “are swifter than a 
post, they flee away, they see no good. They are passed away 
- the swift ships; as the eagle that hasteth to the prey.” 
Job ix. 25, 26. In this passage, Mr. Taylor detects a fine climax 
which he thus expresses; “ My days pass faster than a running 
messenger, who exerts his speed when sent on important busi- 
a i ee a like a fugitive who escapes for his life from 
¥ ; they do not look around them to see for any thing 


good: they are passed as ships of swiftness, as a vulture flying 
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hastily to the newly fallen prey.” By marking the climax, we 
find the messenger swift, the fugitive more swift, the ship swifter 
than the fugitive, and the vulture swiftest of all. Now, should 
we not restrain the whole of these comparisons to inland sub- 
jects, which it seems natural that Job should be best acquainted 
with, considering his country as the scene of the poem. If it 
can be rendered supposable, that any animal may be locally 
called a ship, and may exceed in swiftness a post, a messenger, 
or fugitive, then, perhaps, the passage may be illustrated by 
an appeal to such local phraseology. Such an animal is the 
dromedary.” 

Objections to this interpretation have been raised by some 
captious commentators, who contend, that the camel is by no 
means a swift beast; its ordinary pace scarcely exceeding two 
miles, or two miles and a half, an hour. But they both overlook 
the instances to the contrary cited by modern authors, especially 
Morgan in his “ History of Algiers,” and are ignorant of the 
existence of two species of this animal, the fleetest of which, it 
is affirmed by the Arabs themselves, will run over as much 


ground in one day, as one of their best horses will perform in_ 


eight or ten. The distinction long observed by naturalists, 
between the: camel and the dromedary, founded on the ‘position, 
size, or character of the humps upon the back, appears to be 
unsatisfactory, as those protuberances are found to vary in the 
same individual, according to circumstances, and are sometimes 
wholly absorbed into the system, in order to supply the lack 
of nutriment from external sources, during the long, barren, 
arduous journeys, which those patient creatures are sometimes 
compelled to undergo. There is, nevertheless, a marked dis- 
tinction between the swift ‘and the slow camel, recognized by 
recent travellers in the East, and sometimes pointed out in 
Scripture. ‘The headstrong course of the followers after false 
gods, is compared by Jeremiah, to the eager, reckless pace of 
the “‘ swift dromedary traversing her ways.”” (chap. ii. 23.) Our 
print is a graphic commentary on this text; and offers at the 
same time, an illustration of the felicitous expression referred to 
as applicable to the dromedary; “the Ship of the Desert.” 
For it would be difficult to invent any other image by which the 
pitching, rolling, uneasy motion of this creature could be so well 
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described; it carries, indeed, so much head-way, throwing its 
, whole weight upon the fore-legs, as sometimes to fall a victim | 
4 to its impetuosity, if the feet slip outwards. | 
| : The dromedary is associated with a cheering promise, by | 
leaiah, when. he looks forward to the restoration of the Jews as 


associated with the fulness of the Gentiles. JLowth’s beautiful 


ae translation of the passage is as follows:— 


i “They shall declare thy glory among the nations, 
And they shall bring all your brethren, 
From all the nations for an oblation to JENovan ; 
On horses and in litters, and in counes ; 


On mules, and on dromedaries ; 


To my holy monntain in Jerusalem, saith Jenovan,”’— ; 
ch. ixvi. 19, 20. : 


The “‘ counes” mentioned in this passage, are vehicles much 
used in the East, consisting of a pair of hampers, or cradles 
thrown across a camel’s back, in each of which a person is car- 
ried ; they have a covering to defend them from the rain, and 
the sun. 

Our engraving offers another very strikisig illustration of Scrip- 
ture in the peculiar mode of harnessingthe.camel The bridle, as 
is usually the case, is fastened to a ring fixed in the nostril. It 
will be remembered, that the King of kings is represented by the 
sacred writer as controlling in a similar »manner, the blasphe- 
mous rage of Sennacherib; “I will put my Aook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips; and I will turn thee back by the way 
by which thou camest.” (2 Kings xix. 28, Isa. xxxvii. 29.) 
References of the same kind occur also in Job xli. 2, and 
Ezek. xxxviii. 4. The “camel's furniture” represented in our 
plate is sufficiently ample to afford room for the images which 
Rachel stole from her father, ( Gen, xxxi. 34,) though the allusion 
is generally supposed to be to the covered baskets or chairs, before 
described under the. name of “counes.” The leathern water- 
bottle, forming part of the appurtenances of this mail of the 
desert, deserves also a passing notice, as explaining many 


biblical allusions, particularly Joshua ix. 4, Psalm cxix. 83, 
Matt. ix. 17. 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


Ir was a dreary winter’s morning a short time ago, when I 
prepared for a solitary ramble. Much rain had fallen during the 
night, and black clouds still hung over the sky like a heavy curtain; 
it was altogether most uninviting, but I resolved to go. I climbed 
a rocky steep, and the cold bracing air which breathed upon me, 
repaid me for all my fatigue. The eminence commanded a wide 
prospect, varied and beautiful; but thick gloom seemed to have 
settled every where. The water looked black and sleepy, the 
newly ploughed fields lay waste and barren, the rocks stood out 
in sharp and stern ruggedness, and the trees, stripped of their 
beautiful foliage, looked gaunt and bare ; there was an air of blank 
desolation on everything. I turned listlessly to one part of the 
horizon where I had often loved to trace the outlines of some 
distant mountains; it was instinctively, and with no expectation 
of finding them less dreary than the rest of the landscape —when 
there, in the far distance, they lay, clothed in light, and appearing 
nearer and more distinct than I had ever before seenthem. From 
behind the heavy clouds, just over their wild ridges, the sun was 


pouring down aq flood of brilliancy, which contrasted strikingly — 


with the dreariness of all around. This vision of beauty was 
unexpected and startling, and I gazed long and joyfully upon it. 
Now and then the shadow of a cloud swept over the rocky 
summits of the mountain range, but it did not rest there, it passed 
quickly, and they emerged beautiful and distinct as before. It 
did my heart good; it was a refreshment which sent me home 


with a less weary step, and spirits far more hopeful than those 


with which I had started. 

The next morning, when I again set out, it Was very different. 
The sun shone cheerily, and bathed the landscape in light, and all 
nature seemed gladdened by his beams. I bent my steps to a 
height which I knew would command the same prospect that I 
had gazed upon the day before. I walked onward, and turned at 
last to look towards the mountains; but I could not see them, and 
supposed that I must climb higher. On I went, and when I 
reached the top, I looked again. Were they there? Yes, just faintly 
visible; and when I gazed longer and more intently, | could 
dimly trace their outline, though I doubt whether it was not 
chiefly fancy after all. The distant hills were wrapped in mist 
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and indistinctness ; the whole scene was the very opposite of that 
on the preceding day ; and I turned regretfully away from the 
sparkling waters, and the bright sunshine which danced upon the 
nearer landscape, in sorrow that the high, wild mountains should | 
be so obscured. But I walked on, and pondered on this contrast, q 
till my heart was again gladdened, and I blessed God for the very 
lights and shadows which He had spread over this corner of his 
wide earth during these two days. 
Dear friends, why should I tell yow all this? Why should 
1 imagine that circumstances in themselves so trivial should 
interest others. Oh! if the clouds and sunshine of those 
two days might minister instruction and comfort to one other 
such as I reaped from them, it would not be vainly told. Is 
not our spirit’s journey cast amidst scenes of shade and sun- 
shine, chequered and various, as any which this world’s 
atmosphere presents ? and may we not compare the great eras of 
our lifetime, whether marked by joy or sorrow, to heights, whence 
we gain a wider view of all that lies around us? Sometimes, as 
during my second ramble, the sun of joy and gladness shines upon 
us, and our path is bright, and life dances gaily on; and at other 
times, when some deep sOTTOW has overwhelmed us, all seems covered 
by thick, impenetrable gloom ; disappointment and pain lie behind 
| us; Weariness and fear press us down; theclouds of heavy trial hang 
over us, and nothing bnghtens the ruggedness of our onward path ; 
and if in very faintness of heart, we turn towards the mountains of 
: Zion, it is hardly with the hope of comfort ; but oh! how bright, how 
startlingly distinct and near do these hills sometimes appear. Often 
in the dark day, when God's afflicted children see no hope, the 
gates of that better country, their heavenly home, stand out clearly 
and distinctly, and they gaze till they forget the dreariness of their 
| present lot, in the glorious hope of a blessed immortality. Yes, 
it is oftentimes in the most sorrowful day, when trouble and grief 
have almost obscured these, that they first realize deep peace, peace 
which is shed abroad in their hearts so abundantly, that it indeed 
passeth all understanding: and though the day be not less cloudy, 
nor their sorrow less acute, they go forward more gladly, feeling 
that the presence of their God is sufficient to sustain them, and 


delightfully assured that whilst “‘ he maketh sore, he also bindeth 
up; whilst he woundeth, his hands make whole.”’ 
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Dear friends, perhaps that heavenly home is unseen because of 
the many and bitter tears which dim your eyes. May. He who is 
the God of all comfort, give you peace. ‘“ Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you; but rejoice inasmuch as 
ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that, when His glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be gladalsowith exceeding joy.”” Oh! neglect 
not to look forward to the time when you shall be brought out of 
“great tribulation to praise your God in the mountain of His 
holiness.’”” Remember, that though “ sorrowful,”’ his children 
have abundant cause to be “‘ always rejoicing;”’ listen to the voice 
which says, ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.”’. Forget not, that our God must be 
glorified, by our trustful hope in his love and power, even in the 
gloomiest day. 

But there are many others travelling within view of these 
heavenly mountains. 

Some there may be who truly love the hills of that better 
country, but theirs is no wintry morning. They are so happy 
in the sunshine, so much engaged in watching and tending the 
many beautiful flowers that grow around them, and ‘in which they 
delight to recognize a loving Father’s bounty, that they almost 
forget to look upward or onward. Their present lot is so bright, 
that though they rejoice in the hope that a better is in store, they 
hardly feel the need of dwelling on its glories. Dear friends, be 
thankful for your mercies, do not despise them, but remember, 
how soon the fair, frail flowers may die, how speedily heavy clouds 
may darken your bright prospects; and amidst all the pleasures 
of your present life, do uot forget to study that home where alone 
all is sure and steadfast. Press onward, and look upward, lest your 
heavenly Father should see that earthly comforts are too greatly 
engrossing you, and should in his great love and wisdom remove 
them, that your eyes may not be so much diverted from the glory 
to come. 

There may be others who are travelling with so much speed and 
bustle, that though they look toward the hills, the dust of their 
own footsteps prevents their clearly seeing them. They are so 
intent on getting on, that they take no time for looking where 
they are going. Let such beware lest when they arrive at their 
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journey’s end, they find that, in their hurry, they have mistaken 
the right ‘rad’; let them spare one ‘moment to pause, and-hear 
the voice which says, “ Take heed to yourselves, lest at any ti | 
; your hearts be overcharged with the cares of this life, and so that . 
i day come upon you unawares.”’ | 
many; who read this paper; never think of 
; of Zion. They do-not love to trace the outlines of the | 
Gstant mountains, because they have’ no hope there: they 
i resolutely fix their eyes on the nearer prospect that they may not 
which hide that better country from their view. 
 # — these, too, may be in sorrow. Oh! what can you do? 
i. earth is dark, and heaven shrouded:in gloom too | There is 
bat one refuge, refuge to which you have often. been directed: 
great rock, which can east shadow over you in 
weary land; there is but one balm in Gilead, one. good 
there and this great one, even Jesus, freely offers you 
‘5 | ‘p, but if you will not go to Him that you may he lif a 
if you refuse to throw 
yeurself on his proffered mercy, as utter! 
Gone without it, and to trust simply and implicitly to his 
cannot hope that ‘the mansions, which he isprepating 
you must not expect that when the pain and conflict 
end, You may enter the rest'which remaineth forthe 
Oh! beware of expecting to live with Him 
» you will not come to Him now. It is true, Heoften 
tends bit own children through “deep waters”” to purify andpres 
pare them but sorrow alone will not do Xou 
pe indved the fnrnace of affliction, but unless He be sitti a 
you, you cannot expect to come out asfine gold; 
Him, yoa can neither hope for support here, 
in lest there ‘be evil heart 
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the voice which declares that “‘after death cometh the judgment.” 
They know that there is a heaven, and perhaps, . if questioned, 
would say that they hope to get there at last; but they never 
pause to ask how they are to journey thither;:and might only 
smile if we spoke to them of “ striving to enter in at the straight 
gate,”’ “fighting the good fight of faith,” “running with patience 
the race set before them.” They. go on in fancied security, never 
looking to ‘‘the hills from whence alone they could have help.” 
Ere it be too late, let such listen to the words of Gods Holy 
Book: ‘‘ When they shall say peace and safety; then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them;” therefore, “turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die?” 

being left us of entering into his rest, any of us should seem to 
come short of it.” ‘ Let us therefore labor to enter into that 
rest,” for “‘ His rest shall be glorious.” | 


THE INQUISITION, 


Por Innocent II]. sent Dominic with some missionaries into 
Languedoc, who so irritated: the heretics they were sent to 
convert, that most of them were assassinated at Toulouse in the 
year }200. The Pope published against them a crusade, grant- 
ing all kinds of indulgences and pardons to. those who’ should 
take arms against these “Mahomedans”; as he styled the 
people of Languedoc. Raymond, Count of ‘Toulouse was con- 
strained to submit, and the inhabitants ‘were put to the sword. 

It was then that he established scourge of: Europe, 
“The Inquisition,” for the purpose of eecertaining what persous 
were unfriendly to the interests‘of Rome. Dominic did so much 
by his persecoting he established 
Inquisition at Toulouse. 

Dominican, John de Torquemada;in ‘the epace of 14 
were condemned to the flames. | 

The following 
Inquisition at Madrid, was elated by Colonél 
minister of the Lutheran Church ths Usted 
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“In the year 1809, being at Madrid, my attention was directed 
to the Inquisition in the neighbourhood of that city. Napoleon 
had previously issued a decree for the suppression of this institu- 
tion wherever his victorious troops should extend their arms. [ 
reminded Marshal Soult, then governor of Madrid, of this decree, 
and he directed me to proceed to destroy it, furnishing me with 
two regiments, one of which was under the command of Colonel 
de Lisle, who is now pastor of one of the Evangelical churches in 
Marseilles. With these troops I proceeded forthwith to the 
Inquisition, which was situate about five miles from the city. 
It was surrounded by about four hundred soldiers. On my 
arrival, | addressed one of the sentinels, and summoned the holy 
fathers to surrender to the imperial army, and open the gates of 
the Inquisition. The sentinel on the wall appeared to enter into 
conversation for a few moments with some one within, at the 
close of which, he presented his musket, and shot one of my men. 
This was a signal for attack, and I ordered my troops to fire upon 
those who appeared on the wall. 

“It was soon obvious that it was an unequal warfare. The 
walls were covered with the soldiers of the Inquisition: there 
was also a breastwork upon the wall, behind which they screened 
themselves, except when they discharged their muskets. Our 
troops were in the open plain exposed to a destructive fire. We 
had no cannon, nor could we scale the walls, and the gates 
successfully resisted all attempts at forcing them. I therefore 
directed some trees to be cut down and trimmed, and brought on 
the ground, for battering rams. Two of these were taken up by 
detachments of men, and brought to bear upon the walls with 
all the power they could exert, regardless of the fire from 
the walls. Presently the walls began to tremble, and under the 
well directed and persevering application of the ram, a breach 
was made, and the imperial troops rushed into the Inquisition. 
Here we met with an incident, to which nothing but jesuitical 
effrontery is equal. The inquisitor general, followed by the 
father confessors in their priestly robes, all came out of their 
rooms as we were making our way into the interior of the Inqui- 
breasts, their fingers resting on their shoulders, as though they 
had been deaf to all the noise of the attack and defence, and had 
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but just fearme! what was rome on, they addresse| 
the language of rebuke, to their own soldiers, saying, “ Why 4 
you fight omr trrends"the French" “Their artifice was however 
tao shaliew | cause’ them to te placed under guard, and off 
the soliiers of the inqusumen to be secured as prisoners. We 
then preceeste! D> examume th: piace, passed from room to resem, 
and foun aftars am cructtres. and wax candies in abundance, 
bat couit! discorr” mo ewetences Of mugquity being practised there. 
Bere wax beauty. sptencon:.and pertect order. The architecture, 
scoured am tie maarbie doors arranged with « 
struct rear’ orar:. ever: to please the eve and gratify 
the tee struments of torture of which we had 
been am: tee Gumeeen: whch human bemgs were said to 
be burrs’ we cemrcee: vam. The holy fathers assured 
witha the ce thet wwe had seen all, and | was 
Was Gifteren: trom cteers of whech | pad heard. But Colonel de 
Lasie was not gree the search, Colonel,”’ said he, | 
“7S ar ami you say, 60 tt must be; bet 
se wee & and powed 
mor freer pen please, Colonel,” | spied, 
ex wae accordingly. The slate 
marhe wer When the Wales wae 
Comers. “The Giver aud die 
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“In the year 1809, being at Madrid, my attention was directed 

to the Inquisition in the neighbourhood of that city. Napoleon 

had previously issued a decree for the suppression of this institu- 

tion wherever his victorious troops should extend their arms. I 

reminded Marshal Soult, then governor of Madrid, of this decree, 

and he directed me to proceed to destroy it, furnishing me with 

two regiments, one of which was under the command of Colonel 

de Lisle, who is now pastor of one of the Evangelical churches in 

Marseilles. With these troops I proceeded forthwith to the 

Inquisition, which was situate about five miles from the city. 
It was surrounded by about four hundred soldiers. On my 

atrival, I addressed one of the sentinels, and summoned the holy 

fathers to surrender to the imperial army, and open the gates of 
the Inquisition. The sentinel on the wall appeared to enter into 

conversation for a few moments with some one within, at the 

close of which, he presented his musket, and shot one of my men. 

This was a signal for attack, and I ordered my troops to fire upon 

those who appeared on the wall. 

“It was sogn obvious that it was an unequal warfare. The 

walls were covered with the soldiers of the Inquisition: there 

was also a breastwork upon the wall, behind which they screened 

themselves, except when they discharged their muskets. Our 
troops were in the open plain exposed to a destructive fire. We 
had no cannon, nor could we scale the walls, and the gates 
successfully resisted all attempts at forcing them. I therefore 
directed some trees to be cut down and trimmed, and brought on 
the ground, for battering rams. Two of these were taken up by 
detachments of men, and brought to bear upon the walls with 
all the power they could exert, regardless of the fire from 
the walls. Presently the walls began to tremble, and under the 
well directed and persevering application of the ram, a breach 
was made, and the imperial troops rushed into the Inquisition. 
"Here we met with an incident, to which nothing but jesuitical 
effrontery is equal. The inquisitor general, followed by the 
father confessors in their priestly robes, all came out of their 
rooms a8 we were making our way into the interior of the Inqui- 
sition, and, with long faces, and their arms crossed over their 
breasts, their fingers resting on their shoulders, as though they 
had been deaf to all the noise of the attack and defence, and had 
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but just learned what was going on, they addressed themselves in 
the language of rebuke, to their own soldiers, saying, ‘‘ Why do 
you fight our friends‘the French?” Their artifice was however 
too shallow. I caused them to be placed under guard, and all 
the soldiers of the Inquisition to be secured as prisoners. We 
then proceeded to examine the place, passed from room to room, 
and found altars and crucifixes, and wax candles in abundance, 
but could discover no evidences of iniquity being practised there. 
Here was beauty, splendour, and perfect order. The architecture, 
the proportions were perfect. The ceiling and floors of wood, 
scoured and highly polished: the marble doors arranged with a 
strict regard to order, every thing to please the eye and gratify 
the taste. For the horrid instruments of torture of which we had 
been told, and the dungeons in which human beings were said to 
be buried alive, we searched in vain. The holy fathers assured 
us that they had been belied; that we had seen all, and I was 
prepared to give up the search, convinced that this Inquisition 
was different from others of which I had heard. But Colonel de 
_ Lisle was not disposed to give up the search, ‘“‘ Colonel,” said he, 
“you are commander to-day, and as you say, so it must be; but 
if you will be advised by me, let this marble floor be further 
examined. Let some water be brought in and poured upon it, 
and we will search if there is any “place through which it passes 
more freely than others.”” “‘ Do as you please, Colonel,” I replied, 
and ordered water to be brought accordingly.“ The slabs of 
marble were large and beautifully polished. When the water was 
poured upon the floor, much to the gissatisfaction of the 
inquisitof, a careful examination was made of every joint in the 
floor, to see if the water passed through. Colonel de Lisle imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘I have found it.” By the sideof one of those 
marble slabs the water passed rapidly as though there was an 
opening beneath. All hands were now at work for a further dis- 
covery. The officers, with their swords, and the soldiers with 
their bayonets seeking to clear the joints and raise up the slab. 
Others with the butts of their muskets, striking the slab with 
all their might to break it, whilst the priests remonstrated 
against our desecrating their holy and beautiful house. While thus 
engaged, a soldier who was striking with the butt of his musket, 
struck a spring, and the marble slab flew up. The faces of the 
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inquisitors became pale, and as Belshazzar, when he saw the 
hand writing upon the wall, so did these men of Belial shake and 
quake in every bone, joint, and sinew. Beneath the marble slab, 
we saw a staircase. I took from the table one of the lighted 
candles four feet in length, that I might explore what was before 
us. One of the inquisitors laid his hand gently on my arm and 
with a very demure look, said, “ My son, you must not take that 
with your profane and bloody hand; it is holy.” ‘‘ Well, well, 
I replied, I want something that is holy, to see if it will not shed 
light on iniquity; { will bear the responsibility.” I proceeded 
with the candle, down the staircase, and having reached the foot 
of the stairs, we entered a large square room, called the Hall of 
Judgment. In the centre of it was a large block, and a chain 
fastened to it. Here they had been accustomed to place the 
accused chained to this seat. On one side of the room, was an 
elevated seat, called the Throne of Judgment, occupied by the 


_ Inquisitor general, and on each side were seats less elevated, for 


the holy fathers, when engaged in the business of the Holy 
Inquisition. From this room we proceeded to the right, and 
gained access to small cells, extending the entire length of the 
edifice. Here what a sight met our eyes! Alas! how has the 
benevolent religion of Jesus acum abused and slandered by its 
professed friends ! 

“These cells were places of solitary confinement, where the 
wretched objects of inquisitorial hate were confined year after 
year, till death released them from their sufferings, and there 
their bodies were suffered to remain until they were entirely 
decayed, and the rooms had become fit for others to occupy. To 
prevent this horrid practice from being offensive to those who 
occupied the Inquisition, there were air-tubes to carry off the 
effuviam. In these cells we found the remains of some who had 
died, apparently a short time since; while of others, nothing 
appeared but the bones still chained to the floor of their dungeon! 
In other cells we found the unhappy prisoners were still living. 
These last our soldiers immediately released, and were exceedingly: 
anxious to restore to the light of day. Aware of the danger, 
I ordered their wants to be supplied, and that they should be 
gradually introduced to the light. 


“ When we had explored these celis, and opened the prison doors 
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of those who yet survived, we proceeded to another room on the 
left, where we found instruments of torture of every kind which 
human ingenuity could invent. As the poor sufferers from the 
cells of the Inquisition could with safety be brought out of their 
prison to the light of day, news having been extensively spread, 
that numbers had been rescued from the Inquisition, all who had 
been deprived of friends by the “ holy office,”” came to inquire if 
theirs were among the number. 

“Oh! what a meeting was there! About a hundred who had, 
for many years, been buried alive, were now restored to active 
life; and many of them found here a son, and there a daughter ; 
here a sister and there a brother; and some, alas! could recognize 
no friends. The scene was such as no tongue can describe. 
When this work of recognition was over, in order to complete 
the business in which | had engaged, | went to Madrid and pro- 


- cured a large supply of gunpowder, which | placed underneath 


the edifice, and in its vaults; and as we applied the slow match, 
there was a joyful sight to thousands of admiring eyes. The 
walls and massive turrets of that proud edifice were raised 
towards the heavens, and the Inquisition of Madrid was no more.” 


“THAT THOU GIVEST THEM, THEY GATHER.” 
(A special providence described.) 

We have often wondered that even the infidel and scoffer—the 
careless, or the worldling, should fail to observe the ever-apparent 
marks of the bounteous Providence of God, in the adaptation 
of the supplies of his goodness to the necessities, and the situation of 
its living recipients. The insect is brought to life on the plant which 
is its appropriate nutriment. He feeds the young ravens when 
they cry. (Psalm cxlvii. 9.) “The lions roar after their prey 
and seek their meat from God.” (Psalm civ. 21,) and though man 
is endowed with capabilities of providing for his own immediate 
wants, and thus it might seem that the objects he requires for his 
sustenance, are less directly, less obviously, provided for him, yet 
are there innumerable instances, in which the same hand is 
equally apparent, especially in the countries where civilizationhas 
not spread its artificial influence. In the North American forests, 
where the inhabitants have not learned to till the ground, game 
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abounds for the use of the savage; whilst for the gentler, and less 
energetic inhabitants of the South Sealslands, yams and the bread- 
fruit grow in wild profusion. 

Is it not the same beneficent provision that causes fish to abound 
around the shores of the bleak isles of Shetland? The climate 
is cold and variable, and the soil unproductive, and yet supplies 
of wholesome food are brought by the waters of every bay and- 
creek, even to the poor peasant’s doors, so that the aged, the 
females, and children, may obtain sufficient, with each morning 
and evening, summer and winter’s twilight. The fish more 
especially alluded to, is the sillack; the young fry of a species of 
the cod genus, called when full grown, saith, or coal fish— 
(gadus carbonarius.) In this latter state, the fish 1s larger, coarser, 
and darker colored than the ling, or cod, but until its third year, 
it is very delicate and wholc some. 

During several past seasons, the failure, to a great degree, of the 
oat and potatoe crops, must have created famine to a frightful 
extent, had it not been for a very peculiar interposition of Provi- 
dence. He who stayeth his rough wind, m the day of his east 
wind, mitigated most signally in these instances, the severity 
of the trying dispensation. As with the quails and manna of 
old, he brought around the whole of these inhospitable coasts, 
such unusually abundant supplies of these small fish, as must 
have compelled the most thoughtless and indifferent observer to 
exclaim im gratitude to God, “Thou openest thine hand,—they 
are filled with good!" Will my young readers dwell with mea 
very few moments on a singular scene connected with the sillack 
fishery, and suffer a few reflections to which it gave rise. 

A small vessel engaged in the cod fishing, on the still more in- 
hospitable shores of Iceland, had received some damage during 
a storm on her homeward voyage, and was with difficulty kept 
afloat, till she reached the Shetland Islands, when her master put 
into one of the Shetland bays, and by the pilot's advice, ran her 
directly on shore, on the sandy bank, where at low tide she could 
lie dry, and her cargo be taken out and partially saved—this was 
done accordingly ; but the vessel being found unfit for repairs, . 
was abandoned. Some of the cargo of salted cod remained in the 
hold, or was dropped in the landing. It was an unusual anda 
melancholy object —that vessel lying on her side, the winter storms 
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sweeping over her hull and prostrate masts,—but what was the 
consequence? February came, and an enormous shoal of sillacks 
were found around and within the hull of the wreck, attracted . 
thither by the dead cod. A low stone pier stretched nearly to where — 
the vessel lay, and it was a most extraordinary spectacle, to see 
the myriads of these small fish in the clear water, surround the 
pier at the flood tide, within a few inches of the surface, and as 
many from the bottom. The fish all lay with their bodies in one 
direction, and turned with every tide; their shining scales and 
fluttering fins, glancing in the still water under the winter sun- 
shine. Hundreds of persons came to the pier, where, dipping in 
their straw baskets, they lifted them full, and sped to their homes 
with the welcome supply. This continued for more than a week, 
and the proprietor of the pier, whose dwelling stood within three 
hundred yards, benevolently submitted to the annoyance of the 
noisy and sometimes quarrelsome crowd, that all might share in 
the gift of Providence. 
| A slight frost, and cold, dull weather had favored the above 
_ circumstances, but at length a day of clear and brilliant sunshine, 
and a sea unruffled by a breath of wind, gave token, to those versed 
in Shetland meteorology, that the weather was about to change, 
and that ere night, a thaw with a storm of south wind would 
scatter the fish, to be seen no more. The shoal appeared yet to 
be in no degree diminished, and a plan was concected to capture 
the whole “at one fell swoop.” Nets were not to be had, but 
blankets were substituted; many pairs were sewed together, and 
by the assistance of stones below, and ropes attached above, this 
novel net was dropped outside the shoal of sillacks—a score of 
men, in two or three small boats, then drew the -blanket-net to 
land. We stood on the pier and what a sight we witnessed! 
The ground was soon covered with heaps of the fish, each about 
six or seven inches long. Every one within reach was permitted 
to carry off as many as he chose: a number of persons were em- 
ployed in cleaning and salting the rest into barrels; and during 
the remainder of a very severe winter and spring, the oil from the 
livers, which is particularly fine and pure, illumined many a cot- 
tage, and the food supplied the wants of many @ poor family. 
While I stood watching the novel and cheerful scene, many 
thoughts chased each other through my mind. It brought to my 
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recollection, the sea of Galilee. Oh, hallowed waters, over whose 
bosom the Saviour with his fishermen-apostles was so often 
wafted ; whose stormy waves he stilled with his Omnipotent word, 
(Mark iv. 39.) and on whose surface his sacred feet glided with 
mysterious safety! (Ma?t. xiv. 25.) 

Many interesting occurrences in the history of our blessed Lord, 
are associated with the sea. Methinks this consideration throws 
a softened and even sacred interest over the lowly profession of 
fishermen. The chief occasions on which our Saviour appears to 
have provided miraculously for his own wants, or those of his im- 
mediate followers was by the instrumentality of fishing. Witness 
the miraculous draught of fishes, once during the earliest part of 
his ministry, (Luke v. 6,) and again at its close, after his resurrec- 
tion, (John xxi. 6,) and on both these occasions, the supernatural 
agency of Jesus was acknowledged, and the wavering faith of his 
disciples thereby confirmed. These draughts were by means of the 
net, but it appears the hook was also used at that early period, 
since when the tribute money was required of our Lord, he said 
to Peter, (Mati. xvii. 27,) ‘‘Go thou unto the sea, and cast an 
hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou 
hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money: that 
take, and give unto them for me and thee.”” The piece of money 
here so called, seems to have been a stater, or piece of silver of the 
value of one shekel, or half an ounce. We can easily see that the 
use of the hook in this miracle made it the more remarkable, since 
only one fish was caught, and in that one was the tribute money. 

Again, | remembered that promise of Jesus to his two first- 
called Apostles, (Matt. iv. 19.) “ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” I rejoiced in the blessed progress of the gospel 
ministry, and I pictured to myself that glorious day when in the 
net of the gospel, millions of wandering souls will be gathered 
from heathen darkness to the light and liberty of Christianity. 
But above all, with deep solemnity my reflections dwelt on that 
passage from our Saviour’s own lips, (Maft. xiii. 47,) ‘‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: which, when it was full, they drew to 
shore, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. 
So shall it be at the end of the world : the angels shall come forth, 
and sever the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them 
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into the furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

Before me were many fish, not one was bad: by the bounty of 
our Heavenly Benefactor, all were good—all were wholesome, 
But I remembered that many times on our fishermen’s lines, as 
they drew them from the deep, are found the dog fish, the star 
fish,and others, reckoned useless, or injurious; these they immedi- 
ately “cast back again,”’ or “‘miserably destroy.” 

Oh! faint shadow of the fate awaiting the impenitent, who 
shall be rejected at the awful—the final in-gathering. Blessed, 
thrice blessed, they who shall be drawn with the cords of mercy 
to His presence, who has loved them with an everlasting love ; and 
find a covert from the wind, and a hiding place from the storm, 
beneath the stretching out of thy wings, O Immanuel, our Re- 
deemer, and our Elder Brother! E. 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Tre natural sun, as the most resplendent object in creation, 
seems to have attracted the attention of men of all ranks and 
degrees, as well religious as profane. The heavenly bodies, and 
particularly the sun, were the primary objects of idol-worship. 
“If I beheld,” says Job, “ the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity to 
be punished by the judge.” (ch. xxxi. 26-28.) To kiss the 
hand stretched out to an idol, was a token of adoration, and 
hence the word “ adorare,” to adore, is said to refer to the 
custom, and is explained to be a contraction of the words, ad os 
manum ad movere, to move the hand tothe mouth. The worship 
of the sun is referred to by Ezekiel, (ch. viii. 16,) *‘They wor- 
shipped the sun towards the east.” ‘The Persians’ says 
Rollin, ‘‘ adore the sun, and particularly the rising sun, with the 
profoundest veneration.” To him they dedicated a magnificent 
chariot, with horses of the greatest beauty and value. Eudoxus, 
a celebrated philosopher, was so affected with the glory of the 
sun, that he thought he was born only to behold it. 

The sacred writers also have frequent references to this 
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glorious luminary. Malachi the last of the prophets, in order 
to comfort and encourage those, who were anxiously expecting 
“the consolation of Israel,” in the person of the promised 
Redeemer, says, (ch. iv, 2,) ‘‘ Unto you that fear my name, shall 
the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in his wings.”” The 
twilight of the morning then appeared as the precursor of day ; 
four hundred years rolled on, and at length the Sun appeared. 

The expressive title, “Sun of Righteousness,”’ is strikingly 
applicable to the Lord Jesus Christ. It expresses, 

1. His majesty and greatness. Astronomers represent the sun 
to be about 820,000 miles in diameter, and more than two 
millions seven hundred thousand miles in circumference! and 
as to its solid contents, the calculation almost overwhelms the 
understanding, and exceeds the power of language to express. 
How infinitely greater, then, must He be, who made the sun; 
for it is said of Christ, the Eternal Word, “ All things were made 
by him, and without him was not one single thing (ovdé év) 
made !’’ (John i. 3.) How vast in his perfections! How power- 
ful in his influence! We may conceive the sun’s greatness, but 
we cannot conceive the infinite greatness and stupendous glory 
of Christ. The natural sun is ninety-five millions of miles from 
our earth. _ How great the distance! but how infinitely greater 
the distance between a finite creature, and ah infinite Redeemer! 


“O "tis beyond a creature-mind, 
To glance a thought half-way to God.”’ 


2. Christ is the centre of unity to his church. The sun is the 
centre of the planetary system. All the planets move round it 
in regular order, powerfully attracted to it as their centre. Some 
of them more rapidly, others, comparatively speaking, but slowly ; 
Mercury, which is nearest the sun, revolves round it in about 
eighty-eight days, while Herschell requires nearly as many years. 

“*Tis by thy secret strong attractive force, 
, (As with a chain indissolubly bound,) 
Thy system rolls entire ; from the far-bourn 
Of utmost “ Herschell,” wheeling wide his round 
Of eighty years ; to “ Mercury,” whose disk 
Can scarce be caught by philosophic eye, 
Lost in the near effulgence of thy blaze !”’ 
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Jesus Christ is the centre of unity to his church; patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, ministers of every age, ahd of every nation, 
are attracted by him as the object of their faith, hope, and love. 
All his sheep hear his voice ; his love constrains them, and they 
count all thiiigs but loss that they may be found in him, cleansed 
by his blood, clothed with his righteousness. Every believer, too, 
has his respective orbit. ‘‘ He gave some apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ. (Ep. iv. 11, 12.) All are 
not, indeed, equally conspicuous, but all are useful and impor- 
tant im the orbits which they occupy; objects of the same 
love ; partitkers of the same grace; heirs of the same glory. 
Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Are all 
workers of miracles?’”? No. The diversity, dimensions, and 
distances of the planets remind us of the variety in the church 
of God. Are all Episcopalians? Are all Independents? Are all 
Wesleyans? are all antipedo-Baptists? Yet they move round 
the same Sun of Righteousness; reflect the light they receive 
from him; are warmed by his beams; and should be heard, like 
the planets, 

“ For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


3. Christ is the source of all spiritual influence. Life, light, 
and heat, are promoted by the natural sun: the earth is en- 
lightened by his beams, without which it would be a dark, cheer- 

. less abode, and one continuous night. Its hills and valleys would 
not then excite our wonder and delight, nor its lovely landscapes 
charm the eye; no beauty would appear in the tints of the rose ; 
nor would the stupendous ocean, rolling its huge billows to the 
shore, excite our astonishment. Without the sun no genial 
warmth would comfort the human frame, nor give activity to the 
system ; we shculd be like ice-bound fluid, stagnant and frigid. 
The effect of the sun's warmth is seen in the myriads of insects 
which people the air, and with which every object teems. Move 
the hillock in the field; or the stone that lies on the surface of the 
soil, or examine the leaf that graces the shrub, and what swarms 
of insects appear ! 
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“ Wak'd by his warmer ray, the reptile young 

. Come wing’d abroad; by the light air upborne, 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the varied hues, 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose ; 
Ten thousand forms! ten thousand different tribes ! 
People the blaze. Full nature swarms with life.”’ 


Jesus Christ possesses, in an infinite degree, all the properties 
ascribed to the sun. Of him it is said, “In him was life”— 
natural, spiritual, and eternal. As God, he gave us our natural 
being ; as mediator, he gives us spiritual and eternal existence. 
The believer's life is hid with Christ in God. He is also the light 
of the world, emphatically the light of the Gentiles ; hence, his 
own words (John xii. 46,) “lam come a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth on me, should not abide in darkness.” 
All our discoveries of the divine character, all our knowledge of 
human depravity, all our apprehensions of pardon and eternal 
life, through the atonement and obedience of the Mediator, come 
from the teachings of the Spirit of Christ. As the Sun of 
Righteousness the Saviour comes with healing in his beams. He 
chases the mists of darkness and of doubt; he binds up the 
broken-hearted ; soothes the anguish of the mourner; and alle- 
viates the sufferings of the afflicted. He indeed heals all our 
moral and spiritudl maladies. Let him that walketh in darkness 
and can see no light, trust in the name of the Lord, and stay 
himself upon his God. How pleasant is the appearance of the 
rising sun to the traveller! how agreeable the warmth he 
imparts! but far more pleasant is the appearance of the Sun of 
Righteousness to the traveller to Zion, and far more agreeable 
and reviving the warmth which he imparts to the soul ; by which 
he pursues his way rejoicing, looking for the blessed hope laid 
up for him in heaven. Is the conscience wounded by a sense of 
sin? Jesus heals it by the application of his blood. Is the heart 
broken by trouble and distress? He binds up the broken-hearted, 
strengthens the bruised reed, and restores comfort to Zion's 
mourners. In a word, he is the great physician who heals all 
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4. Christ is the brightness of his Father's glory.—-Whatever 
glory and splendour appear in the natural sun, it has, compara- 
tively, no glory, by reason of that which excelleth. In.-all things 
Jesus Christ must have the pre-eminence. He is the rose that 
never fades ; the lily that never declines; the sun that never goes 
down. Astronomers have observed spots of an irregular form in 
the sun’s disk. They appear dark in the centre, and become less 
dense towards the margin; they originate and disappear some- 
times suddenly, without any apparent cause, in the middle of the 
disk, but are more frequently observed to rise up on one margin, 
and disappear on the other. But Jesus Christ, the “ Sun of 
Righteousness,”’ is holy, harmless, undefiled, immaculate, ‘‘ with- 
out the shadow of a spot.”” He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth. The humanity which he assumed, in union 
with his divine nature, was called “ that holy thing,” (Luke i. 35.) 
He could appeal irresistibly to the Jews, “which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin ?’”’ (John viii. 46.) Righteous in his own nature, 
he revealed the righteousness of God ; unfolded to the view of men 
the divine character; that in Christ, God was just in requiring 
’ full satisfaction to his violated law, and yet the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus. No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared, exhibited, or made him known. As the Sun of 
Righteousness, Jesus brought the discovery of salvation, by the 
imputation of his own righteousness, to every one that believeth. 
For the Father hath made him, who knew no sin, to be sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him; righte- 
ous before God, by that righteousness which God approves. 

How happy are they upon whom this Sun of Righteousness has 
arisen! Never did the wise men of the east behold the star 
which guided them to Bethlehem, with joy equal to that which 
the christian experiences when Jesus shines by his Spirit into his 
heart to give him the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. 
How blessed also are the nations on whom this Saviour has 
arisen.— England, thé islands of the South Pacific, Africa, and 
India, and America. Soon may we be able to add China! for 
the people that sat in darkness have seen a great light, and to 
them that sat in the region and shadow of death, light has 


sprung up. 
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Let those who have beheld the Sun of Righteousness reflect the 
light, in their conduct, conversation, and temper; thus showing 
forth the praises of him who hath called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. And, finally, let those who are desti- 
tute of the knowledge of Christ, seek this light; let them be 
found where the light shines. If the inhabitants of Greenland, 
at the expected period of the sun’s return to their cold regions, 
ascend the highest hill to catch the first glimpse of his rays; let 
us go to the mountain of Zion, on whose favored top the sun 
darts his rays. Go to the word of God, on whose leaves the 
light of truth rests with divine effulgence; go and rejoice in the 
_ light; go, Christian, warm your heart with the Saviour’s love, 


and let us all anticipate the period when we shall behold the Sun 
of Righteousness, unclouded, for ever! 


R. C.——P. 


SIN. 

Sin 18 a deceiving as well as a hardening thing. It offers 
pleasure, but hides the pain which will follow; it points the 
thirsty to water apparently pure, and when they drink, stirs up 
the poisonous dregs which lie beneath; it leads to fruits And 
flowers, which, in the taking, prove but ashes, and rottenness, 
and bitters ; it discovers paths enriched with all the delights of 
enchantment, but conceals the termination—‘ the chambers of 
death ;"’ under the pretext of refreshment, it will offer a bowl, 
sparkling tothe eye, and pleasant to the taste, but which is found 
to be intermingled with remorse, vexation, and despair. If youth 
would leave its enticing paths, it holds out future hopes of sensual 
enjoyment in its possession, and allures them to maturer years ; 
at this step of life it again allures onward till still riper age—ever 
promising a time for repentance—but, to crown all, tells the tot- 
tering victim, on whom time has nearly dont his work, and death 
is about to finish it, that it is “too late,” and the greedy grave 
opens for the deceived sinner! Well might the apostle write 
** But exhor oneanother daily, while it is called to-day; lest 


any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.”’ 
Donington. P. W. 
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DESCRIPTION OF HERNHUTH, 


In our last volume at page 397, we referred to the Moravian 
settlement at Hernhuth; the following account of it is by a recent 
visitor: —‘‘ Herrnhut itself is a neat modern-looking little town 
of about 1100 inhabitants. It is like most German modern 
towns, built with streets crossing at right angles, and of white 
houses. In a spacious square stand the little inn, the meeting- 
house, the Single Brethren’s house, and other buildings belong- 
ing to the community. The Single Sisters’ house stands also 
near, facing the lower end, or rather front of the church. Many 
private families live in their own separate houses. All is ex- 
tremely neat, clean, and profoundly quiet. Few people are at 
any time seen going to and fro; and such a thing as a child 
playing in the streets, is not to be seen. In respect to education, 
they are very strict in their notions; and children, like John 
Wesley, are probably ‘taught to fear the rod, and cry softly.’ At 


all events, they are not allowed to play in the street; and you. 


hear so little of them playing anywhere, that you would be quite 
inclined, did you not meet some under the care of nurses in 
walks and gardens, to believe there were none; or, as has actually 
been the case once, only one child born in the year! A profound 
silence hovers over the whole place; and it is amazing that 
so many active persons should go forth to all parts of the world 
from a centre which seems the very centre of the realms of sleep. 
They call it themselves, Life in Stilness. The whole manner 
and bearing of the people, are those of such as have nothing to 
do with the passions and agitations of this world, but are living 
entirely in preparation for another. A worthy old officer, Major 
von Aderkas, whom we found here, said smiling, ‘1 have had a 


. stormy and troubled existence, and longed for a quiet haven, and 


thank God I have found it, and enjoy it from my soul ; and here 


I shall end my days with thankfulness. But many come here 


who at first are struck with the repose of the place, and thinking 
nothing would be so agreeable as to spend their lives here, they 
try it, and generally think a month long enough. No, Herrnhut 
is not the place for those who have not weaned themselves 
thoroughly from the world, nor have arrived, through troubles and 
treacheries, at an abiding weariness of it.’ To the Herrnhuters 
themselves, their daily labor, their religious and social meetings, 
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. their prayer and singing hours, and the discharge of their duties 


to the communities, are enjoyments sufficient. Every now and 
then they Have, too, meetings for the reading of the news from 
their different missionary stations all over the world; and these 
must be times of great excitement. 

We went through the Brethren’s and the Sisters house, and were 
much pleased with the quiet and neatness of every thing. Three 
or four persons form a little company, have one sitting-room 
where they can also work, and each company has its overseer for 
the maintenance of order. The men, most of them, work out in 
the village ; the women in the house, sewing, knitting, and doing 
other women’s work; and there is a room where all the articles 


made are exposed for sale. The Sisters’ house is large and very 
clean, and has a nice garden. We saw many young girls at 
various employments, and were told that it required diligent 
labor for one of them to earn three~ Prussian 


dollars, 
about nine shillings, weekly. It was 


interesting to see 
in both houses persons who had been into distant and 


very ditlerent parts of the world, into the hottest and 


the coldest regions, in the missionary cause; and _ the 


children. of missionaries, who had been born amongst the Caffres, 
or the Esquimaux. . Each community had its common dining- 
room, where they all dined ; but at three different tables, each at 
a different rate of charge, so as to accommodate all persons. 
Poverty amongst them is no disgrace, except as the result of 
indolence or imprudence. Each community had also its prayer- 
Music is much cultivated amongst 
them; and we observed in every room appropriated to public 
or private worship an organ or piano, and in every sitting-room 
that we entered was a violin, guitar, or flute. 


room and assembling-room. 


It was amusing to 
see the sleeping-room of the women, which like the dining-room, 


was for general use, and stocked with a whole host of little 


German beds, each for one person. The women, in their little 


white muslin caps, hada certain resemblance to Friends, but 
were distinguished into married and unmarried by the mbbons 
which tied their caps being of different colors. The young girls 
had deep red ; the unmarried women, pink; the married women, 
blue; and the widows, white or grey. In the Brethren’s house 
's @ Very excellent collection of stuffed birds, and other objects of 
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natural history, which missionaries from different countries have 
enriched. Their church very muclfresembles a Friends’ meeting: 
there are no pews, but plain benches, the men and women, like 
the Friends, sitting apart. They had a chair and desk for the 
preacher, and an organ distinguished the place from a meeting 
house of Friends. Indeed, very different to the Friends, they 
have an intense love of music, and preach, pray, and sing at 
stated times and hours. We were admitted to one of their pri- 
vate singing meetings, and were surprised to see the person who 
presided give out the hymn sitting, and the whole company sing- 
ing it in the same position. They have, too, their love-feasts, 
in imitation of the Agape of the early Christians, at which tea 
and buns are handed round. All who entertain any enmity 
against each other, are earnestly warned to absent themselves 
from these meetings till they have rooted the offence from their 
hearts. At the close of the Hqly Communion, each brother 
renews his pledge of faithfulness to the Lord, and gives his hand 
upon it to his fellow; the brethren kiss one another, and the 
sisters also do the same amongst themselves. 

They may contract marriages by mutual agreement, under 
the approbation of the elders, but they also frequently resort to 
the lot to determine them ; and nothing is more common than 
for a missionary to send home, requesting them to chose him 
a wife, who is thus selected. The damsel on whom the lot falls 
has the liberty to decline the match if she pleases, but as it is 
regarded as a clear indication of the will of Providence, it is 
generally cheerfully acquiesced in, and a young woman will at 
once prepare herself, on being chosen, to go north or south—to 
the snowy fields of Labrador, or the burning deserts of Africa. 
The Herrnhuters declare that scarcely an instance has been 
known in which these marriages have not been completely hap- 
py ones.” — Howitt. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 

Discovery. An exploring party, consisting of only three indivi- 
duals, left Graham’s Town some months since for the purpose of pene- 
trating into the unknown districts to the north of that settlement. 
They proceeded about as far as the twenty-fourth degree of south lati- 
tude, and brought back with them a large quantity of native curiosities 
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They succeeded in killing the gemsbok, the roan antelope, and other 
varieties of that tribe, as well as.a giraffe measuring nineteen feet six 
inches in height; and an eland standing seventeen and a half hands 
high. They fell in with two new tribes; one of them, known by the 
name of Makuba, consisted entirely of boatmen, and occupied the 
borders of a large lake or river: the other was styled Matlumona. 
They are said to be acquainted with fire-arms, probably obtained by 
barter from the Portuguese at Delagoa bay, with which they kill great 
numbers of sea-cows. In the lovely valley of Bakhatla, near Mosiga, 
there is abundance of timber, water, and game of all kinds. There 
are also copper and iron mines, the ores of which latter metal the 
natives smelt in a very simple manner, and manufacture into hoes, 
assagais, &c. In one of the bushmen-caves visited by the party, they 
saw figures of elephants and other animals rudely painted upon the 
walls in red and white chalk. 

Popery.--The total number of Roman catholic churehes and chapels 
in Great Britain appears, by the latest official returns, to be 578. 
Supposing each of them to contain on an average 300 persons, which 
is probably rather above than below the truth, it will appear that only 
1 out of every 110 individuals, professes Romanism, provided the reli- 
gious means are adequate to the wants of that community. 

Education.--Sir James Graham has brought into Parliament an 
amended Bill for regulating the employment of children in factories, 
which differs from that rejected last session, by its non-interference 
with the guality of the instruction to be given. Its purport is to give 
the children time for attending school, leaving it to the option of their 
parents where to send them; so that dissenters and churchmen will 
thus enjoy equal privileges. As Lord Ashley, and Mr. Hindley, the 
accredited organs respectively of these conflicting interests, have both 
expressed themselves favorable to the measure, it will no doubt pass 
the house with little opposition. 

Royal liberality.— Mr. William Jones, a well-known and voluminous 
writer, now in his eighty-third year, and suffering much from rheuma- 
tism and impaired sight, was selected some months since, without any 
solicitation on his part, as a fit object for Her Majesty's benevolence. 
She accordingly directed that a letter should be addressed to him, 
offering him a poor brothership of the Charter-house, the qualifications 
for which are that he must be a bachelor or widower, a British subject, 
a member of the Church of England, and not under fifty when admitted. 
The advantages derived from it are as follow:—each poor brother has 
a separate apartment, with table, chair, bed and bedding kept in repair 
and clean; fifty-four bushels of coals, and 13lbs. candles, yearly ; room 
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kept clean, and bed made, and fire lighted by a nurse, with such extra 
attendance as sickness and infirmity may render necessary; dinner in 
the hall when in health, at other times in his room; bread and butter 
daily for breakfast and supper; advice and medicine in sickness; a 
cloak once in two years, worn in chapel and hall, and a yearly allow- 
ance of twenty-six pounds ten shillings in money paid quarterly. 
Mr. Jones, being a Dissenter, was compelled to decline this very kind 
and considerate offer, which he did in terms of the deepest gratitude, 
and most devoted loyalty, expecting probably to hear no more upon 
the subject. Our beloved Queen was however generously pleased to 
accept his honest avowal in good part; and with a liberality which we 
should be happy to see universally followed, directed twenty pounds a 
year, for three years to come, to be paid to Mr. Jones, out of the 
Royal Bounty Fund. We are ata loss whether to admire most, the 
good confession of the pensioner, or the condescending kindness of 
his royal benefactor. 

Puseyism.—The Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, in connection with the Vice-Chancellor, has acknowledged 
the address spoken of in our January number, assuring the petitioners 
that subscription to the articles of the Church of England shall be 
uniformly enforced as heretofore, but proposing no new measures for 
discountenancing Puseyism. 

Prince Albert's father. —The reigning duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
father of Prince Albert, died on the 29th of January. He was born 
2nd January, 1784, and was consequently in the 6lst year of his age. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert was the second son by his first 
marriage. The late duke retired to rest on the night preceding his 
decease in his usual health, but was seized with spasms about four 
o'clock, and almost immediately expired. 

Longevity.—In January last, at Moorhouse, near Masham, Yorkshire, 
died Mr. George Wharton, late of Laverton, at the patriarchal age of © 
114 years. Heremembered, when a lad, being present with his mother 
at the opening of one of the first Wesleyan chapels in London, when 
he heard John Wesley preach. 

The Senate.— Parliament was opened on the Ist of February by the 
Queen in person. The royal speech congratulates the country on its 
peaceful aspect, and the increased demand for labor in some branches 
of manufacture. A considerable portion of it is occupied by the mo- 
mentous question of “‘justice to Ireland ;” and revision, in par- 
liament, of the laws affecting banking establishments. 

Protestant Church at Jerusalem.—Bishop Alexander reports, that 
many Jews were baptised during the past year. The attendance of 
K2 
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converts and inquirers at the daily morning Hebrew service is en- 
couraging. At the monthly celebration of the Lord's supper, there 
are frequently upwards of twenty Hebrew communicants. During the 
past year, the interests of the mission have been extended to other 
places in the Holy Land, and stations have been established in Safet 
and Beyrout. 

Monument to Dr. Watis.—A subscription has been commenced, and 
a committee appointed, for the purpose of erecting a monument in 
Abney Park Cemetry, (near which he so long resided) to this pious and 
highly gifted minister ; whose prose and poetical productions are so 
generally and deservedly esteemed. | 

Bishop Latimer.— The following inscription appears on a monument 
recently placed in the Parish church of Thurcaston, Leicestershire :— 


H. S. E. 
The grateful Memory of 
Hugh Latimer, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
This great Champion of the Protestant Faith, 
was born in the Parish of Thurcaston, 
In the year 1470; 
He faithfully followed in the glorious train 
Of his Lord and Master, 
And having joined the noble Army of Martyrs, 
Sealed the truth with his blood. 
He was burnt at the stake in Oxford, 
In the year 1555, 
And then “ lighted a candle, which 
shall never be put out.”’ 
Hoc marmor ponendum curavit, 
Ricarpus WaATERFIELD, 
Rector de Thurcaston. 
1843. 


THE HINDU CONVERT. 


GanGa Narayan Sit was baptized in the Circular Road Chapel, 
Caleutta, on the 27th August, 1837, and on that solemn occasion, 
gave the following account of his religious experience : 


“ About nine years ago I was admitted into the Chitpur Mission 
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school, then under the care of the Rev. George Pearce. When I first 
went to school, I had not a ray of knowledge concerning God and sal- 
vation. It was by the grace of God and the kind exertions of Mr. 
Pearce, that I began to be acquainted with the knowledge of my Crea- 
tor, and my sinfulness before him. Born, as I was,'in ‘a Hindu family, 
my views of religion were in no way different from those of the Hindus 
in general. I was, both in theory and practice, a strict observer of 
_ idolatry. In this awful state I remained for two or three years after 
entering into the Chitpur school, when it pleased God to excite me to 
think on the system set forth in the Hindu shastras, or sacred books, 
and in a few months I was convinced of its emptiness and unworthi- 
ness of acceptance by reasonable beings; at the same time I was favor- 
ably impressed towards Christianity; but knowing that there was 
another shastra, namely, the Quaran, (Koran,) I borrowed from a 
friend, Mr. Sale’s translation, and having studied it for a few months, 
came to the same conclusion of Muhammadanism as I had previously 
of Hinduism. I returned with greater interest to the study of the 
bible, and by the blessing of God, I soon found the truth which in 
vain I had searched for in the Hindu and Musalman shastras; and, 
feeling its great importance, I became, if not altogether, at least an 
almost Christian, and endeavoured to live according to the bible. At 
the same time I felt desirous of seeking the spiritual good of my 
countrymen, for I thought that a man would truly be charged with 
cruelty in a country ravaged by a dreadful disease, who possessed a 
remedy that Would cure, but kept the same by himself, and refused to 
give it to his dying fellow-creatures. Accordingly I wrote a contrast 
between Christianity and Hinduism, and inserted it in one of the native 
papers. This publication excited a persecution against me, and both 
in company and in the streets I was often assailed by my friends and 
neighbours, and the members of my family, sometimes with abuse, and 
sometimes with expostulation: nevertheless I continued for some 
months endeavoring to observe the precepts of the bible. But at 
length Satan took occasidn to dissuade me from the way of the Lord, 
for some infidel works having been put into my hands, I soon fella 
victim to their pernicious statements. 

“ The first thing in Christianity that I began to question, was the 
divinity of Christ, and afterwards by degrees the various truths of the 
bible, until at last I rejected the whole, and became a believer in no 
religion. And when religion ceased to have any influence over my 
mind, I became again a slave to sin and Satan, and so opposed was I 
to Christianity, that I often spoke against it ; and for a time attempted, 
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in writing, to refute the arguments brought forward to establish its 
divine origin. By this exercise I learnt that Christianity was too well 
established by evidences to be shaken by me. And therefore I began 
again to think that it was true. Still I did not yield to its admonitions, 
through the influence of evil companions, with whom I associated, and 
excesses in evil conduct, into which I had fallen. Thus was true in 
me the word of Jesus Christ, that ye, ‘ hearing, hear not, and seeing, 
see not; ad light is come. into the world, but men love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil.’ But about six months 
ago it pleased God to arouse me from my lethargy, and my mind took 
a sudden change. For at that time I began to think how I had abused 
the knowledge which God had been pleased to impart to me. A 
warning passage of the scripture also came suddenly to my mind, ‘ He 
that hardeneth his neck, being often reproved, shall be suddenly cut off, 
and that without remedy.’ I thought also of eternity, and other im- 
portant subjects were awakened in my mind. On my return home I 
commenced reading ‘ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,’ which strengthened my convictions, and made me see more 
plainly the dreadful precipice on which I was standing. Still I endea- 
vored to suppress these unwelcome thoughts, and to shut my eyes to 
the danger which awaited me; but this I did in vain, for soon I felt 
that | may fight with God as long as this life lasteth, but in so doing I 
must perish finally. It also occurred to me at this time, that Newton, 
Bacon, and other renowned philosophers, had not thought Christianity 
beneath their attention, and died happy in the belief of it; and I re- 
membered also the death-bed accounts of Paine, Voltaire, and other 
infidels, who, although in their lifetime they fought against the bible, 
yet in their last moments were obliged to acknowledge Jesus Christ. 
Thus God was pleased again to lead me to the study of the bible, with 
an earnest desire for salvation, and as I proceeded I felt more and more 
the importance of being prepared for another world. . I also learned my 
sinful condition in the sight of God, and my utter inability to be saved 
by my own works. I also learned that Jesus Christ is the only ap- 
pointed Saviour, and that he is both able and willing to save fo the 
uttermost all that apply to God by him. I left my sinful companions, 
and kept at home, principally studying good books. And as a candle 
ts not lighted to be put under a bushel, so I feel it my duty, having in 
my heart embraced Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, publicly to 
profess myself to be his disciple in the presence of his people, which I 
do willingly this day. And may God strengthen me to serve him faith- 
fully to the end of my life, that I may dwell with him hereafter. Amen.” 
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Having been received into the church by baptism, Ganga Naravan 
Sil maintained a cgnsistent christian character to the last. He was 
never under church censure. He was careful not to expose himself or 
others to temptation. He was a diligent student of the word of God; 
a meek and patient guide of inquirers; and a valuable preacher of the 
gospel. He never was formally set apart for the work of the ministry, 
although that measure was seriously contemplated for several months 
before his death; nevertheless he was, for years, in the habit of 
preaching to Hindus, Musalmans, Roman Catholics, and native 
Christians. When in Calcutta, he usually went out several times in 
the week to proclaim the gospel to his benighted countrymen, some- 
times in the Jan Bazar chapel, sometimes in the streets and langs of 
the city. 

His conciliatory disposition rendered him a most valuable assist;nt 
in the management of native churches. He was emphatically a peace- 
maker, and possessed, in a high degree, the art of reconciling discord- 
ant parties. 

Although a decided baptist, his Christian love extended to all who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. And in his public ministra- 
tions it was a frequent subject of prayer with him, that denominational 
differences might entirely cease. He viewed them as one of the great- 
est hindrances to the progress of the gospel at Calcutta. 

His intercourse with pious native Christians of various denomina- 
tions was pretty frequent, and all seemied to esteem and love him. In 


his conversations a spiritual vein ran through all he said. He would 


not obtrude the subject of religion in an unnatural manner; and yet 
he succeeded in introducing it almost invariably. Although he was 
mild and frank, yet there was no levity about him; and his very 
presence seemed to banish it from the lips of others, for they felt that 
he was living near to God. 

He preached for the last time in the afternoon of Lord's day, the 
13th of August, last, in the Colingah chapel. His subject was the 
passage of the children of Israel through the Red Sea, and the dis- 
course was peculiarly solemn. Referring to the death of one of the 
members of the church which had taken place during the week, he 
compared the passage through the Red Sea with death, and alluding to 
1 Cor. x. 1—4, pointed out the necessity of following Christ by a living 
faith, if we would be sure of entering the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. In the afternoon of the next day he was seized with 
fever, which continued for several days, and in the forenoon of Satur- 
day began to be accompanied with many symptoms of cholera. He 
continued in possession of his faculties until the last half-hour of his 
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life, when the application of powerful stimulants was ordered by his 
medical attendants, But even these seemed only partially to impair 
his consciousness. 

Before any of the bystanders were seriously apprehensive of the 
approach of death, he was aware that his course was run. No mark of 
fear was to be seen in his countenance; no expression of doubt escaped 
his lips: but he seemed to express much inward peace; he only gave 
utterance to the wishes of his heart respecting the support of his wife 
and children, and of his heathen mother, for whom he had all along 
provided to the best of his ability. That mother was sitting by his 
side, and when,-dévercome by grief, she once endeavored to comfort 
him by enumerating his excellent qualities, which she said would 
entitle him to a state of happiness, he waved his cold hand, as a token 
of disapprobation, and said: ‘‘ Do not speak of that.”” He was too 
weak to say more, but upon being asked: ** So you do not trust in 
your own righteousness, but in the merits and the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ?" he nodded in token of cordial assent. When 
in the agony of her sorrow the mother exhorted him to call upon her 
gods, he showed every symptom of horror at the thought, and faintly 
expressed his faith in Jesus Christ. Although not many words were 
spoken by -him during the last hours, yet his perfect calmness under 
the prospect of death, and the pleasure he took in prayer, showed 
that his faith neither forsook nor disappointed him at the last. He 
expired on the 19th August, 1843, about sunset, in the presence of 


a number of friends, who had gathered around him, to witness his 
last moments.— Missionary Herald. 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY MATTERS. 


“| ReTURNED and saw under the sun, that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong.”—I returned and saw 
under the sun—that limits the observation here made to earthly 
matters ; for those are the things which the wise man evidently 
means by “‘ things under the sun,” several times repeated. As 
to spiritual and heavenly matters, God has established a more 
certain connection between the means and the end, so that 
success is far more sure. He that believeth in Christ shall be 
saved ; and those that by patient continuance in well-doing, seek 


for glory, honor, and immortality, shall certainly obtain and 
receive it.— Old Sermon. 


3 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

I saw a widow’'d mother, and a boy was on her knee, 

Whose infant years upon that day had only number’d three ; 

I saw that she was anxious, for a tear was in her eye, 

She drew him to her bosom, as she heav'd a mournful sigh ; 
Her heart was fill’d with grief which her baby seem'd to share, 
For he gaz’d upon her face as she breath’d for him a prayer. 


His little hands were clasp’d, and his bright blue eye was bent 

On her’s, whose look of earnestness with tender love was blent. 
His rosy lips were moving too, she taught him what to say, 

And her heart was overflowing as she heard her infant pray : 

Then the struggle deep was over; she gave him to the care 

Of Him who listen’d while she breath'd a mother’s ardent prayer. 
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She gently rais’d her trembling hand and plac’d it on his head, 

And bless’d him, as she laid him down upon his little bed ; 

He slept; and visions bright and fair came floating o’er his brain, 

But the widow’d heart beside him turn'd and wept and sigh'd again: 

f She felt a load, a heavy load, her heart could scarcely bear, 

And she pour’d it forth in burning words; she breath’d a mother’s 
prayer. 


Why wept the lovely mother? and why fell the scalding tear 

Upon the brow so calm, so pure, so innocent, so dear? 

‘The beautiful destroyer ' beam’d within her sparkling eye, 

* Twas in the flushes on her cheek, twas in her bosom’s sigh, 

She felt that she must leave him soon, the beautiful, the fair, 

She long had pray’d; but now she breath’d a dying mother’s prayer. 


Time pass’d. The mother left her child all lonely here below, 

And his youthful heart was early train’d to deep and bitter woe, 
But childhood’s sorrows pass’d away, for childhood’s woes are brief, 
And the God of orphans kindly heal’d the gentle boy’s first grief; 
But fancy often to his ear, a still small voice would bear— 

It was his mother’s rich-ton’d voice—it was his mother’s prayer. 


- 
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I saw a youth; it was the same whom I had seen a child, 
1 knew him by his noble brow, so placid and so mild ; 
And pleasure tried to win the boy from off religion’s road, 
Temptations spread on every side to lure him from his God: 
i} But a form arose to memory’s view; to sin he did not dare,— 
It was his mother’s form he saw,—he heard his mother’s prayer. 
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And days and months and years had fled, and manhood came at last, 
Nor ’mid the trials of that time did he forget the past ; 

He call’d to mind his childhood’s hours, he call’d to mind his youth, 
And all his early dreams that wore the colouring of truth : 

Then thought he of his God who kept him safe from every snare, 
And he thought too of his mother,—"twas an answer to her prayer. 


I saw a death-bed scene, and oh! my eyes were fill’d with tears ; 
It was the child, the youth, the man whom I had known for years, 
But calm and safe his spirit was; his sins were all forgiven, 
“ Mother,” he cried, ‘‘ I come, I come to dwell with thee in heaven,”’ 
His eye-lids dropt, his spirit fled; I knew he must be where 
His mother was,—he gloried in her fully answer’d prayer. 

Sheffield. ELIzaBeta. 


THE DYING CHILD TO HER MOTHER. 

Moruer, why speak of the things of earth, 
Which, brief as the sun of a winter's day, 

And fleet as the hours of an infant’s mirth, 
Soon pass away ? 

And think’st thou, mother, to charm thy child, 
By telling of things so false and frail— 


Of those gay dreams,— that once beguiled ; 
And she so pale? 


Oh, tell me not of the bright clear sun, 

As his radiance lights up the morning skies ; 
For oft ax his race is just begun 

His brightness dies. 
Nor bid me think of the placid moon, 

As she calmly smiles from the brow of night, 


And sweetly beams, then wanes, and soon 
Is lost to sight. 


Oh, tell me not of the far bright stars 

As they softly steal through the evening shade, 
For tho’ nothing now their lustre mars, 

They soon must fade, 


Nor tell me now of the gay and the young, 
Who seem to be joyous or sad at will, 


For the heart's wild beatings, the mirthful tongue 
Shall soon be still. 
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Nor bid me dream of the beauteous flowers 
Whose fragrance perfumes the forest glade, 

Tho’ blooming now; in few short hours 
These too must fade. 


There are things, dear mother, sweeter far 

Than the music which sighs in the evéning breeze, 
And lovelier than midnight’s brightest star— 

Oh, speak of these. 


Yes, tell me of heaven,—the home of the blest — 
Where all is changeless and bright and pure,— 

Where the soul escap’d from its bonds, shall rest 
Calm and secure, 


Oh, point me beyond yon star-lit sky 
Where brightens my spirit’s long wees 
I shall die sweetly then—shall die 
And go to God! 
Spaldwick. J.P. & 


MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT. 


Ir was in the silence of the night, when all was hush’d around, 
That there fell upon my listening ear, a sweet melodious sound ; 
Some minstrel, in that peaceful hour, had wander'd forth alone, 


And bending o’er his gentle harp, awoke its silvery tone. 


The rich and melancholy strains gave to sweet feelings birth, 
For they seem'd unto my fancy fraught with more of heaven, than earth; 
Beneath their magic influence, as one entrane’d I lay 

Until the last, and faintest sound, died pensively away. 


Oh! often when life’s fairest hopes have faded in their bloom, 

And the weary spirit wraps itself in folds of mental gloom ; 

Bright intervals of peace and joy in midnight hours are given, 

And soft and soothing sounds are heard of music breath’d from heaven. 


And to the drooping soul they waft thoughts of a Saviour’s love, 
Of the perfect sympathy he feels, although enthron’d above ; 
And as the pare, celestial strains in gentle murmurs play, 

The dark mysterious spell of grief is sweetly charm’d away. 
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Oh! then the lighten’d heart forgets its sorrows and its fears, 
And bright and sunny smiles are seen instead of bitter tears,— 


And if the symphony on earth thus sets the spirit free, 
Say, what shall be the rapturous strains of heaven's full melody ? 


Brighton. 


Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for those who shall 


H. M. W. 


ANGEL MINISTRIES. 


be heirs ofsalvatiion? Heb. 1. 14. 


Sweet, in a world so drear, 
As this sin-stricken spot, 

To know pure spirits hover near 
Though we behold them not. 


They leave their bowers of light, 
The bliss that reigns above, 

And joyful hither wing their flight, 
On embassies of love. 


Bright cloud of witnesses ! 
Links between earth and heav'n ! 
*Tis theirs salvation’s heirs to bless, 

Who long with grief have striv’n. 


To minister to those, 
Who love our common Lord ; 

And ‘midst temptation’s conflicts, woes, 
Succour and strength afford. 


Oh! be it mine to feel, 
Till I from earth depart, 

Their influence o’er my spirit steal, 
To soothe its bitter smart. 


To check when prone to sin, 
To comfort in distress, 

When halting, urge me on to win 
The crown of righteousness. 


And, when life ebbs away, 
May angel bands be nigh, 
On noiseless pinions to convey 
My soul to realms on high. 


S. E. S. 
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APRIL, 1844. 


THE MARTYR’'S STONE. 


Dr. Rowtanp Taytor, who suffered as a martyr 
on the 9th February, 1555, was vicar of Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, a man of much learning, and greatly beloved 
by his parishioners. On the re-establishment of 
popery in England, under Mary, an attempt was 
made to restore the popish mass in his church, where, 
during the preceding reign, ‘‘God’s word and truth” 
had been faithfully proclaimed. The altar, which 
had been hastily rebuilt, “about Palme Munday,” 
was thrown down during the night by some of the 
incensed parishioners; but this did not prevent the 
purposes of the ascendant party. It was replaced on 
the following day, and a Romish priest, guarded by 
armed men, entered the church for the purpose of 
performing mass. The good doctor, unconscious of 

_ this irruption, repaired as usual to the place, and on 
remonstrating with the people in possession, was 
rudely thrust out. Two days afterwards he was cited 
before the famous Bishop Gardiner, and though 
persuaded by his friends to fly the country, boldly 
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answered to the summons. The charges brought against him 
were that Ae was married, and that he had resisted the priest of 
Aldham in saying mass at Hadleigh. As he admitted both these 
accusations, he was at once committed to the King’s Bench, 
where he spent his time in praying, reading the Scriptures, 
writing, preaching, and exhorting the prisoners to repentance 
and amendment of life. He was first deprived of his benefice 
because he was married, and afterwards sentenced to die for 
heresy. Though urged up to the last moment to recant, and 
promised pardon if he did, he continued steadfast in his adherence 
to the truth, and resigned himself to his cruel fate with a com- 
placency, and even cheerfulness, that awed and astonished the 
bystanders. On arriving at Aldham-common, where he suffered, 
he asked what had drawn together so vast a concourse of people, 
and on being told that it was his place of execution, remarked 
with noble fortitude, ‘“‘Thanked be God; I am even at home.” 
When the fatal pile was lighted, he lifted up his hands, and in 
the spirit of the proto-martyr Stephen, and almost in his very 
words, commended his soul to Him who gave it. 

The rude stone which forms the subject of our cut, marks the 
spot where he suffered. The inscription, though wanting in the 
elegancies of modern verse, is sensible and characteristic. — 


1555. 
LD * TAYLER IN DEFENDING THAT WAS GOOD 
AT THIS PLAS LEFT HIS BLODE. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


Tugre is a country lying between the fiftieth and sixtieth 
parallels of north latitude, so much resembling our own island, 
in its physical character, climate, government, and institutions, 
that it is often described under the name of Great Britain. An 
accurate and unprejudiced observer, however, cannot fail to 
remark some important differences. The people of England, for 
example, are always represented as Christians, highly educated, 
tolerant, and humane. But the kingdom we now speak of, and 


* For Doctor: he is described as “ a doctor in both the civil and canon lawes, 
and a right perfect divine.” 
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to which the following narrative refers, can lay claim to no such 
high distinctions. The daily journals shew that its rural dis- 
tricts, at least, are still unredeemed from the most brutal igno- 
rance and barbarism; and that in the larger towns and cities 
almost every form of wickedness is predominant. Its senators 
are the sworn abettors of war; and religious persecution is by 
no means yncommon. Amongst its nobles, men are still found 
determined by force of arms to drive out from their territories 
those who have rendered themselves obnoxious by a firm deter- 
mination to call no man master but Christ—to hunt them from 
the lean and uproductive moor where the gipsy is allowed to 
pitch his tent unmolested, or to drive them to the ocean’s side, 
there to wait the ebbing of the wild Atlantic, that they may 
steal a spot upon the sands for christian prayer and praise. 

In one of the western cantons of this ¢erra inedita there stands 
as lovely a little church as the poet or antiquary could wish to 
_ see; its ash-grey tower rises against a fine back-ground of ro- 
mantic hills, partly covered with verdure, and partly broken into 
rugged cliffs. These loftier hills are flanked by a secondary range, 
whose undulating outline contrasts finely with the rugged and 
abrupt mountain eminences referred to. On these the sunshine 
falls with a soft and dreamy lustre, gradually melting into shade 
upon the slopes opposed to its direct influence, and brings out 
with a faint and delicate line of shadow the furrows which the 
plough has traced. Here and there upon the hill-top, a cottage 
roof gleams suddenly upon:the eye as you pass round the foot 
of these delightful downs; and the silly sheep, unaccustomed to 
the sound of passing footsteps, start and look up till you have 
gone forward, the shaggy outlines of their dark figures glowing 
as if touched by some phosphoric finger. 

Nestling in the very bosom of these hills the picturesque 
church, to which allusion has been made, appears intended to 
sanctify the landscape, and infuse a holier tone of thought and 
feeling into the contemplations naturally awakened amongst 
scenes like these. It is old and grey, and the little burial ground 
surrounding it has a warm, maternal, home-like air of quiet and 
repose about it. You enter it by a stately avenue of elms; and 
till you reach the porch, the pathway is weedless and well- 
defined, but it grows mossy—grey, green, and particolored—as 
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you ramble farther, till it is lost altogether in the continuous 
velvet of the sward itself. On either hand, tinted as time alone 
could tint them, you see memorials of the dead of other ages— 
some of them old as the days when he “ who robbed the lion of 
his heart”’ led forth his thousands tothe Holy Land, and all, more 
or less, consecrated by the sunshine and the dew of many 
generations. ‘Two or three have been evidently ejected from the 
precincts of the church itself, for the general character of the 
entire figures, no less than their still-remaining traces of elabo- 
rate chiselling, testify that they were never meant for contact with 
the open elements. There, clad in the sleekest emerald em- 
broidery, they moulder unhonored and almost unobserved; the 
mossy turf around them scarce glowing with a brighter green; 
whilst of those who reared them, and of those whom they com- 
memorate, all trace has perished. 

The interior of the church is light and roomy: its ample floor’ 
being covered with a double row of open benches, with quaintly 
carved elbows and rude fleurs de lys at either end, backed by an 
oaken skreen, which the self-complacent wardens of the last 
century had defaced with a glaring coat of whitewash. Upon 
the floor, and on the walls, are portraitures and effigies of the 
worthies of past ages—the priest, the warrior, and the states- 
man, standing, prostrate, and kneeling, as beseemed their several 
offices and stations in the busy world they once inhabited. 
There, recumbent on his altar-tomb, lay the gaunt crusader; 
and there too, in his little niche, knelt the husband and the 
father, in all the pride of ruff and doublet, and plate armour; 
and facing him, his loving wife in point lace and taffeta; while, 
on either side, according to their several ages, were ranged the 
children —some swaddled like mummies in embryo, and others 
placid with youthful happiness, or decked in all the bravery of 
manly vigour. 

Ten years ago the famous Dr. Dumdogge held the cure. He 
was a quaint, old antiquary; urbane and dignified in manner; 
kind and conciliating in spirit. But patronage had removed him 
to a wealthier benefice some years before the period to which 
our tale refers. 

On a bright, hot day in summer, it chanced that the late rector 
had to pass through the village where he formerly officiated, and 
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having a few hours to spare, he wandered almost instinctively 
towards the church; the door stood open, and its inviting cool- 
ness tempted him to stroll into it. For a few minutes, with his 
trusty walking-stick beneath his arm, and his shovel-hat held 
reverently before him, he gazed upon the mural monuments with 
whose history and details he was already so familiar, and then 
sank quietly down into a corner seat of one of the old benches. 
Somewhat fatigued with his journey, he fell into that blissful 
state of reverie which unites all the luxury of repose with a par- 
tial and fairy-colored consciousness of what is going on around 
us. It was not long before he fancied he heard the sweetest and 
most plaintive tones of music floating from the chancel; and 
though the starch old doctor had little poetry in his composition, 
he felt a kind of witchery steal over him—the witchery of mystery; 
the devotion of undefined perception. No state indeed is more 
favorable to such emotions than that in which the doctor was 
indulging. It is a well-known law of the magnifying process, 
that what we gain in size we lose in light; and so it is in morals. 
The poor Papist, deprived of the full glory of that word which 
giveth light and understanding to the simple, sees even the 
plainest points of Christian verity through a medium that dilates 
and distorts till they are transformed into “ tremendous mys- 
teries’’ that deter him from approach, instead of inviting him to 
participation. He knows nothing of that sweet, confiding love, 
that casts out fear; but trembles as he looks upon those mon- 
strous shadows which his own dark dreaming mind has conjured 
up. 

But to return to Dr. Dumdogge. He had fallen into this 
dozing state with his eyes turned towards one of the quaint 
old monuments before referred to, and he now fancied that the 
chief figures which composed it rose gravely one by one, glided 
silently along the aisle, and bent before the altar. It was still 
broad day-light, but there stood on either side of it a huge wax 
taper, glimmering with so faint a lustre that had not the chancel 
been darkened by the stained glass whith filled its great east 
window, their light would not have been discernible. The 
music swelled forth again, and the doctor heard the clink of 
plate, and fancied that he saw a wreath of incense rise before 
_ the glittering apparatus on the altar table. Half-raising himself 
| L3 
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from his uneasy position, he opened his eyes, muttered a few 
low sounds, and settled down into a more comfortable posture. 
Presently the clank of steel echoed over the encaustic tiles beside 
the old crusader’s monument; and he saw the stalwart cham- 
pion of the twelfth century, as he thought, leap from his altar- 
tomb, and in all the vigour of early manhood stalk off to join the 
others in their devotions. A smile played over the doctor’s face, 
for he fancied that he saw recalled those days of chivalry and 
superstition on which he had so often thought with all the 
enthusiasm of a devoted antiquary. The incense rising before 
the altar was now gently wafted on one side, discovering the 
priest who ministered—the very antitype of old Roger le Clerke, 
whose effigy in brass he well remembered used to lie upon the 
floor beneath the chancel-arch. He wore the tonsure, and all 
the well-known appointments and decorations of a priest of other 7 
days; and as he raised his two fingers in the act of blessing, the 


doctor slightly pursed up the corners of his mouth as if about to 
speak. 


The music ceased; a faint haze of incense lingered about the 
roof, and the figures hitherto almost motionless with awe, pre- 
pared to rise from their knees. The dreamer startled suddenly, 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, and rose from his seat. Was he 
dreaming still? He took up his hat, stamped rather smartly on 
the floor that he might be sure he felt’ his feet, and leisurely 
drew on his ample gloves. Surely he was awake; but turning 
again towards the chancel, he saw as clearly as before the self- 
same vision that had haunted his reverie. He drew nearer, and 
the figures were by this time on their feet. Still hardly con- 
scious where he was, or what he had been about, he drew up 
against the wall to let the strange retinue of worshippers pass 
out. You may guess, better than I can describe, his feelings, 
when one of the figures looked fixedly at him, and accosting him 
by name, coolly held out his hand. With all the grotesque 
grace peculiar to an English gentleman of the old school, the 
doctor stepped forward and recegnized his old friend Sir Reginald 
Peraye, of Tiptoppe-hall, the epitome of all the aristocracy of 
the parish, and the most regular of his former hearers — one of 
whom, good old Herbert says “the poor churchwardens be 
affrighted with their greatness.” Disguised as he was by the | 
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old-fashioned attire that he wore-—his slashed sleeves, deep ruff, 
doublet and long sword; his dark eye and stern hard features 
could not be mistaken. He wore a peaked beard and moustaches, 
and his hair stood up like the bristles of a clothes-brush from 
his low forehead. 

‘‘ Peraye !”’ exclaimed the doctor, starting back—“ eh!—what ! 
—why it is Sir Reginald?” 

“And you,” replied Sir Reginald, “are my old friend Dr. 
Dumdogge.”’ 

At the mention of this name, the gaunt crusader, who had 
lingered a few paces in the rear, pushed hastily forward, and 
with his iron fist clasped the startled rector by the hand. 

“What now!” exclaimed the clergyman, looking intently at 
the stranger, in whose features he soon recognized the pet boy 
of his earlier years, young Damien Peraye. 

The lady in the trim boddice and the younger children passed, 
with a faint smile and becoming courtesies; while the doctor, 
scarcely believing his own eyes, still held the hands of both the 
elder and the younger Peraye. 

“We shall see you at the hall!” said Sir Reginald. 

“‘ Of course we shall,”” said the crusader. 

Curious to unriddle the mysteries of this strange interview, 

Dr. Dumdogge felt not a little vexed that his necessarily short 
stay in the place would prevent him from accepting the invitation. 
In the confusion of the moment, he gave, however, an answer 
that might be interpreted either way; and the train of wor- 
shippers passed out of church, followed by the still-inquisitive 
gaze of the late rector. 
- Turning again from the glare of sunshine which filled the body 
of the church, to the “dim religious light’”’ of the chancel, the 
doctor had some difficulty in discerning the officiating priest ; 
his eye, however, gradually adapted itself to the darkness, and he 
saw him coming forward with suitable gravity. It was his own 
immediate successor in the living—the Rev. Ignatius Polygloss, 
a young man more remarkable at the university where he had 
studied, for his softur banity, than for any classical or theological 
attainments. He smiled, and speaking almost in a whisper to 
the doctor, walked with him out of church. 


(To be concluded nezt month, ) 
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PATIENCE. 
“ Ye have need of patience.” 

As Amy Robinson entered the room, to take her place at the 
tea-table, the following observation was just dropping from the 
lips of her father :—“ I am glad to hear he is prospering so well ; 
I always expected it, for he has patience ; and that is one of the 
chief requisites for going through the world. Patience | always 
considered the characteristic virtue of his family.” 

“ What a humdrum family it must have been,” said Amy, 

“ Not at all, Amy,” replied her father. “Certainly, you did 
not hear the varied notes of passion, fretfulness, and discord; 
but, in my opinion, the hum of cheerful industry, and the sweet 
melody of social love, were far more agreeable.” 

“O yes, papa; I have nothing in the world to say against 
patience. Only, I should like to be characterized by something 
a little more brilliant.” | 

“ Shall I explain a few of the brilliant achievements, Amy,” 
asked Mrs. Robinson, “which you have preferred lately to the 
exercise of patience ?”’ 

“O no, no, mamma;"’ answered Amy, “I am afraid papa 
would not have patience to hear them.”” And she thought of a 
group of flowers, which, after having engaged her attention for 
many hours, she had, in a fit of impatience, committed to the 
flames. 

“I doubt,” said Mr. Robinson, “ there is some little history . 
in the back ground, not very creditable. However, 

* Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘Tis folly to be wise.’ 

So I shall rest quite content with my ignorance, if I can but 
hope, that your failure, whatever it may be, will make you more 
watchful for the time to come.”’ 

“Thank you, dear papa; and if, while we are at tea, you 
would give us an account of these very patient people, perhaps, 
that also might do me some good.” 

“ Well, I have no objection ; and I will try to remember a few 
little ‘incidents, that will make our conversation interesting to 
the younger ones. But first, you must tell me how you liked 
the bridal visit, you paid with mamma, this morning.” 
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“1 was delighted, papa. Mr. and Mrs. Blyse are such nice 
people; she is so unassuming, and sweet, and sprightly; while 
he is a perfect model of manliness and gentleness. Every thing, 
too, is neat, pretty, and in good taste. I thought, if I wanted 
a home, I should like of all things to live with them.” 

“There was nothing humdrum then, at any rate, in their 
abode 

“No; nor in themselves either.” 

“Well then, Amy, Mr. Blyse is the very person of whom I 
was speaking when you came in. His father began life with a 
fair prospect of affluence, but the iniquitous failures of some 
with whom he stood connected, reduced his property, and 
obliged him to relinquish all his pleasant expectations. Under 
these circumstances, what did he do? Did he revile man, mur- 
mur against God, and sink into inaction and despair? No; he 
never sank. His occupation, indeed, was humbler, his house 
smaller, the food and dress of himself and family, plain in the 
extreme. But their character and respectability stood as high 
as ever; nor did even their cheerfulness appear diminished. ‘I 
have devoted myself, I trust,’ he observed in a letter to me, ‘to 
the service of my God; shall I then, when He fixes my place 
and my employment, dispute his will? Shall I wish to be inde- 
pendent of him ; and think my own choice would be better than 
my heavenly Father’s? He appoints my daily lot, and enables 
me, from my heart to say, ‘It is well.’ He knows what measure 
of worldly prosperity will best. suit my spiritual interests. 
Ought I not, therefore, to bless his condescending guidance ; and 
to rejoice that his wisdom leads, while my ignorance has only to 
follow. Above all, I feel assured, that he who has not spared 
his own Son, who has given me, as I humbly hope, an interest 
in his full and finished salvation, will with him also, freely give 
me al] things—all, I mean, that may be needful or desirable.’ 

“You may suppose, Amy,” continued Mr. Robinson, “ that 
such a father would train his children to resignation and 
patience. He could not, indeed, bring their hearts under the 
influence of spiritual feelings, though this was his aim and his 
prayer. But he could, and did regulate their conduct; and 
since ‘ trifles make the sum of human life,’ he watched the spirit 
in which they met their little duties and crosses. The child who 
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cheerfully overcame difficulties, or bore vexation with patient 
self-denial, was sure to receive his approbation; while he met 
with a frown, every expression of fretfulness, indolence, or dis- 
content. And it was astonishing what influence his family 
derived from this self-command, and what advantage they 
gained in their progress through life. I remember one evening, 
having just returned from a walk with Mr. and Mrs. Blyse, we 
found two of the little girls, Jane and Maria, with their heads 
bent in much perplexity, over a very pretty work-bag. The 
moment we entered, they ran to their mother—‘O mamma, 
could you believe it, Mrs. Eldon has sent back the bag. She 
praises the flowers, but she would have preferred a stone-colored 
ground; and she wants to know whether we can alter it. Only 
think, mamma, what it would be to unmake and unpick it,’ 
said Jane. 

“* And the black grounding is so much handsomer,’ ’’ observed 
Maria. 

“*So it is, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Blyse, whose own first impulse, 
I could see, was to feel a little vexed. However, she immediately 
overcame it, and added, “‘ ‘but I think, with the assistance of our 
friend Patience, you will be able to oblige Mrs. Eldon. Your 
chief design, you know, in working the bag, was to please her, 
therefore, the question is not so much—which is the prettiest? 
as which suits her taste best ?’ 

“* Oh dear!’ cried the children, half smiling, yet drawing a 
long sigh, ‘we were so pleased, mamma, when we had finished it.’ 

“* Well! then you will have two pleasures, because you will 
finish it twice. However, dear children, you must not take this 
for my remark on the occasion, for it would be an unfeeling one. 
I fully grant the thing is vexatious; and all that can be done is, 
to make the best of it. Can you think of any plan, to render 
the time you must spend upon it pleasant ?’ 

“The countenances of the little girls brightened; and after 
consulting for a few minutes, Jane said, 

“**Mamma, if we may have a book, we will read and work by 
turns ; and then I think, we shall be very happy.’” | 

Mr. Robinson paused to take a cup of tea; and Amy, who 
had become quite interested, asked, “Do you know, papa, 
whether they accomplished their task ?”’ 
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“O yes; I enquired how the matter ended. They persevered 
with perfect good humour; and had just sent their performance 
the second time, when Mrs. Eldon was beginning to question 
whether she might not have asked an unreasonable thing. So 
pleased was this lady with their ready compliance, that she soon 
made them ample amends, by inclosing a five pound note in a 
very kind letter to Jane and Maria. Nor did the effect of their 
amiable conduct end here. Mrs. Eldon occupied an influential 
station: once interested for this most deserving family, she con- 
tinued to befriend them ; and no sooner did her young friends 
arrive at an age to undertake the instruction of others, than she 
obtained desirable situations for them. Jane was received into 
her own family; where she still remains, loving and beloved. 
Maria, she recommended to an esteemed relative; to whom her 
services were most acceptable, till about two years since, when 
she was suitably and comfortably married. Thus far, therefore, 
my children,’’ continued Mr. Robinson, “the history of these 
patient people, as Amy called them, illustrates that beautiful 
text, ‘ Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth: 
they shall be refreshed with the multitude of peace.’ ”’ 

‘“‘And now, dear,”” said Mrs. Robinson, “‘1 think we are all 
eager to hear a little of Mr. Robert Blyse, whom we visited this 
morning.” 

“IT had left Weston,”’ resumed her husband, “and had not 
seen my friends for two or three years, when business called me 
that way ; and mutual affection soon secured a day of intercourse. 
We had much to hear and to tell; and among other things, 
Mr. Blyse informed me, that he had great cause for thankfulness, 
. on account of his son Robert, for whom he had obtained a situa- 
tion, with a solicitor residing in the town. After dinner, another 
friend dropped in; and accompanying his words with a signifi- 
cant laugh, said, ‘Well, Blyse! I congratulate you, on having 
procured something for Robert to do and to get, while you are 
seeking a situation for him. But you must take care to be 
prompt; for I never knew any lad stay more than one month 
at Mr. Bennet’s.’”’ 

“Why not?” enquired Mr. Blyse. 

‘* Because Bennet is such a vile temper.” 

‘Then Robert must be the more watchful over his own,’’ re- 
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joined my friend. “‘ Asso few can exercise sufficient forbearance, 
it may give him an opportunity of becoming the more valuable. 
His trial will only last during business hours, and then he will 
have a happy home to come to.” 

Robert followed his father’s advice; and for some time, a 
trying season he had of it. When Mr. Bennet was out of 
humour, he would find fault with every thing, right or wrong ; 
and afterwards, being ashamed of his own conduct, would feel 
doubly provoked by the quiet endurance of his clerk, seeing that 
it left him still more without excuse. Once or twice, he was 
ungenerous enough to call him a mean, time-serving fellow, who 
would never let his spirit stand in the way of his food and 
clothing... Indeed, for the first year, he took advantage of poor 
Robert's patience, and used him as a safe mark for all his bitter 
words. About that time, however, Robert discovered, that s0mec 
of his associates in the office were unfaithful to their trust. 
And under this new aspect of duty, he shewed such spirit, firm- 
ness, and imtegrity, as convinced his employer, how greatly he 
had undervalued him. From that time the young man’s in- 
fluence increased daily; his uprghtness rendered him most 
important to his master’s interest; his self-command to his 
master’s temper. So that instead of being constantly oppressed 
and injured as heretofore, he soon became the only person 
whom Mr. Bennet uniformly treated with kindness. As years 
advanced, and health declined, he gladly admitted his young 
assistant toa share in his lucrative practice. And now, with. 
his hearty concurrence and parental blessing, his only daughter 
has become the lovely bride, who has just excited so much of 
your admiration and regard.”’ 

“Thank you, papa,”’ said all the children with one voice, while 
ther mamma added, ‘‘ I shall feel double interest in forming their 
acquaintance, and I rejoice that the abode in which providence 
has now fixed us, is within a reasonable drive of Weston. In 
conversing with these engaging young people, I soon found 
that their amiable tempers and conduct are fruits of the Spirit.” 

“O yes,” replied Mr. Robinson, “as a child, our young 
friend's charactér was very hopeful; but from the time of his 
mother’s death, he has maintained an open, decided, and con- 
sistent profession of religion. His father has since followed to 
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glory; and he is now become the kind, efficient head, adviser, 
and helper of his affectionate family. And the wife he has 
chosen, is in every respect an help-meet for him. And now, 
Amy,’’ asked her father, smiling, “what think you of this hum- 
drum virtue, patience ?”’ 

‘Why, I think, papa, it is a great and blessed attainment; 
and the next time I feel ready to fail, I will try to remember the 
conduct and reward of Mr. Blyse, and his patient family.” 

“Do so, my child. Yet I would not urge you to the exercise 
of this or any other Christian grace, merely by worldly motives. 
Godliness has, indeed, the promise of the life that now is, but 
above all, it has the promise of that which is to come. The 
path in which our gracious Saviour leads his redeemed, is that of 
patient continuance in well-doing. And in proportion as they 
are enabled simply to walk therein, they will find it a way of 
peace ; while the free gift of everlasting life and glory shall meet 
them at its close. Surely then, seeing that we look for such 
unspeakable blessings, gratitude to our long-suffering Lord, for 
all his patience with us, should constrain us to every kind of 
cheerful obedience. Melted by his dying love, we should en- 
deavor, in dependance on Divine grace, to crucify the flesh, with 
its affections and lusts; and as Christ has loved us, so to 
love, to bear with, and to help one another. Such, my children, 
is patience; and such the motive to it, when regarded as a 
Christian duty. Nor can I close this conversation, without 
setting before you, our one great Example in every virtue. 
Christ our incarnate Saviour, has left us an example, that we 
should follow his steps. Consider him, then, who endured the 
contradiction of sinners against himself; who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; suffered, yet threatened not; who 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before 
its shearers, opened not his mouth. Having loved his people, in 
spite of their unworthiness, and his own bitter sufferings, he 
continued to love them to the end. Mocked, derided, and blas- 
phemed, his patience yielded not; nor would he relinquish his 
great design, nor bow his head in death till, with triumphant, 


though expiring voice, he could exclaim ‘ It is finished!’ ”’ 
8. S. 8. 
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FOUR THINGS IN SCRIPTURE; AND FOUR MODES 
OF FINDING THEM. 
In the Scriptures, .says Herbert, the parson finds four things. 
1, Precepts for life. 
2. Doctrines for knowledge. 
3. Examples for illustration, and 
4. Promises for comfort. 

These he hath digested severally. But for the understanding 
of these, the means he useth are— 

1. A holy life; remembering what his Master saith, that 
“if any do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ —(John vii.) 
and assuting himself that wicked men, however learned, do not 
know the scriptures, because they feel them not, and because 
they are not understood but by the same Spirit that writ them. 
The second mean is, 

2. Prayer, which, if it be necessary even in temporal things, 
how much more in things of another world, where the well is 
deep, and we have nothing of ourselves to draw with? Where- 
fore he ever begins the reading of the scriptures with some short 
inward ejaculation, as “‘ Lord, open mine eyes, that | may see 
the wondrous things of thy law,”’ &c. The third mean is, 

3. A diligent collation of Scripture with Scripture. For all 
truth being consonant to itself, and all being penned by one and 
the self-same Spirit, it cannot be but that an industrious and 
judicious comparing of place with place, must be a singular help 
for the right understanding of the scriptures. To this may be 
added, the consideration of any text with the coherence thereof, 


touching what goes before, and what follows after, as also 


the scope of the Holy Ghost. When the apostles would have 


called down fire from heaven, they were reproved, as ignorant 
of what spirit they were. For the law required one thing, and 
the gospel another; yet as diverse, not as repugnant: therefore, 
the spirit of both is to be considered and weighed. The fourth 


THeans are, 


4. Commenters and fathers, who have handled the places 


controverted, which the parson by no means refuseth. As he 
doth not so study others as to neglect the grace of God in him- 
self, and what the Holy Spirit teacheth him; so doth he assure 
himself that God in all ages hath had his servants, to whom he 
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hath revealed his truth, as well as to him; afid that as one 
country doth not bear all things, that there may be a com- 
merce, so neither hath God opened, or will open all to one, that 
there may be a traffic in knowledge between the servants of God, 
for the planting both of love and humility. Wherefore he hath 
one comment at least upon every book of scripture, and ploughing 
with this, and his own meditations, he enters into the secrets of 
God, treasured in the Holy Scripture. 


HEARING AND DOING. 


Few subjects are of more importance, than the necessity of 
connecting the hearing with the doing of the word ; of reducing 
the instructive and solemn truths of the gospel to practice. The 
neglect of this, is a serious, and in many cases, a fatal error. 
Many hearers, in consequence, derive no benefit from hearing : 
although they may have the form, yet have they not the power 
of godliness ; and though they are ever learning, yet are they 
unable to come at the knowledge of the truth, so as to be made 
wise unto salvation. 

The variety of hearers is so great, that it is difficult to delineate 
ornumberthem. Some are curious hearers, attracted, principally, 
by the novelty of a new preacher, or of a particular subject. 
Others are superficial hearers, who are unable to discriminate, or 
distinguish truth from error. Some are captious hearers: they 
hear to criticize ; a word mispronounced, a sermon too lengthy, a 
sentence ill constructed, soon discomposes them. The doctrine 
must come up to their standard, the subjects must be discussed in 
their style, the service must be concluded at their hour, or, woe 
to the preacher’s fame! There are formal hearcrs, who attend 
Divine service from habit and custom : they worship they know not 
what: and as for benefit, they receive none; their principle is to 
follow the mode of religion in which they were brought up, 
without any examination as to its truth; they see not the 
propriety of being “ able to give an answer to him that asketh a 
reason of the hope that is in them, with meekness and fear.” 
Their’s is a religion without scripture for its authority, without 
principle for its basis ; it is the religion of custom : it is the religion 
of fashion. There are likewise occasional hearers, who condescend 
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to appear in the sanctuary when a preacher, popular by his 
eccentricity or oratory, is to sermonize; or when a selection of 
sacred music is to be performed at the opening of an organ, or at 
a collection for some public institution. To this list may be 
added, wandering hearers, seen every where, but at home no where; 
these are described by the Apostle Paul (2 Tim. iv. 3,) “ For the 
time will come, when they will not enduresound doctrine ; but after 
their own lusts, shall they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears :” upon which a commentator writes, “‘ The desire of 
entertainment or amusement, instead of the love of the truth, and 
a levity of mind, indicated by the ears being tickled by words or 
sounds, have long distinguished many professed Christians. 
Nothing discovers a mere hearer more_clearly, than his being 
attracted by voice, person, fashion or novelty. A place of worship 
should be our religious home ; “but as a bird that wandereth from 
her nest, so is a man that wanders from his place;”” (Prov. xxvii. 8.) 
he leaves the dearest treasures ; he seeks rest, but finds none : he 
is empty, conceited, vain : “‘ unstable as water, he shall not excel.” 
Trifling hearers are those whose eyes are never fixed; glancing 
occasionally at the preacher, then at the congregation, then at the 
clock ; eying the new bonnet, or showy mantilla, counting the 
strangers present, or the pew holders absent; attentive to every 
thing, but—the sermon! The appearance of a shower of rain, a 
slight head-ach, or some trifling circumstance, is their apology for 
not venturing out. In summer, the heat is too oppressive ; in 
winter, it is too cold. Heartless souls! they can go to market in 
any weather; they can visit in all seasons; they can appear any 
where and every where, without inconvenience, except at the house 
of the Lord; that house which He calls, “‘ His rest,”’ that house 
of which the spiritual hearer says, 

“ One day amidst the place 

Where my dear God hath been, 

Is sweeter than ten thousand days, 

Of pleasurable sin.” 
[ must not omit the drowsy hearer, who takes his nap in the 
house of the Lord, with as much nonchalance and ease, as the 
gourmand takes his nap after dinner! Drowsy, sleepy, hearers! 
no, not Aearers ;—attendants who come to his house, as his 
people come, but their hearts are far from him. Sleeping ! when 
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souls are invited to come to the Saviour ; sleeping! when Christ 
crucified is preached. Sleeping! when, 

“A point of time, a moment's space, 

Removes them to that heavenly place, 

Or shuts them up in hell!” 


The late hearer, is scarcely ever present when the sermon 
commences ; but enters when all the congregation are assembled, 
to the great annoyance of the minister who is reading, or to the 
_ ‘worshippers who are singing the praises of the Lord. Such an 
interruption might be easily prevented, by a little arrangement of 
time. A woman, who was remarkable for her early attendance 
at public worship, being asked how it was that she always came 
before it commenced, replied, “It is part of my religion, not to 
disturb the religion of others.” 

True spiritual hearers are characterized by hearing and doing. 
Their great object is to worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
and to gain spiritual benefit, that the word of God may be 
profitable to them, “ for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness ; that they may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 16,17.) Such aman 
will hear attentively, seriously, personally, and prayerfully ; he 
will examine himself as to his interest in the superlative blessings 
of salvation. To him the word will be the engrafted word ; his 
faith in it will be increased, his hope confirmed, his love excited ; 
It will console him in his troubles, remove his doubts, strengthen 
his resolutions, sustain him in opposing the world, and fortify him 
against the temptations of Satan. He hears of prayer, and he 
practises it; he hears of the excellency of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and he cultivates it; he hears of family religion, and 
he pursues it; he hears of zealous liberality in the cause of 
God, and he displays it. He denies himself, takes up his cross 
daily, and follows Jesus in the way. Contrast the forgetful 
hearer, with one that hears and obeys: and how striking is the 
difference! The worshipper who is characterized by hearing and 
doing, is principally concerned that God may be glorified, and his 
own salvation secured. He desires to be found walking with God, 
and pressing onward toward the mark, for the prize of his high 
calling. He keeps “the even tenor of his way,” devoted to the 
service of God, punctual in his attendance upon Divine ordinances, 
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| upright in his dealings, meek in his spirit, humble in his demeanour, 
| consistent in his deportment. The mere hearer deceives himself 
and deceives others, by resting in the form of godliness, and 
| | solacing himself with the false idea that he has done his duty. 
He has the shell of religion, but not the kernel—in profession a 


: | Christian; in conduct, an Infidel! All his religion is a name; 

; ) an empty, unavailing sound; he is an actor who personates the 

: character of another. The true Christian is a real character ; 

} Christ dwells in him, the hope of glory. He is one of the sons , 
of God, and though it doth not yet appear what he shall be, yet 

| , when Christ, his life, shall appear, he shall appear with him in 


glory. 
| Dear@oung readers, who may peruse these remarks; what are 
) you? Hearers only? or hearers and doers of the word? You are 
| perhaps the children of pious parents, instructed, admonished, 
| entreated to seek the Lord, and to surrender your hearts to him. 
Private and public prayer have been offered for you, tears have 
been shed for you, hearts have sighed for you. Consider—if you 


are only a hearer, you are deceiving your own soul; for as a 
hearer only, salvation is unattainable ; and you will perish in your 
own deception. Consider—how time is bearing you onward to 
eternity. Arse from the dust, awake to mghteousness; flee to 

the Saviour Now—for to-morrow, it may be too late! 


Penryn. R. C. 


THE STORM WITHOUT: AND THE CALM WITHIN. 


Wen we look on the days of our childhood and youth, we 
find there are some occurrences (trifling, it may be, in themselves, 
and far inferior in interest to others, we would fain as vividly recall) 
so powerfully traced on memory’s tablet, that each line and shade 
of the transaction stands out in bold relief from the dim outline 
of drapery with which it is surrounded—stamped as it were with 
Daguerreotype faithfulness, by the sun-beam of truth, and destined 
never to be obliterated, till the material on which it is transcribed, 
has itself mouldered in decay. 

Such is the littl incident which made me first acquainted with 
the aspect of death. I was in my seventh year, and in a delicate 
state of health, for the restoration of which our family was 
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sojourning for some weeks in a beautiful and retired village, on 
. the western coast of Scotland. A respectable girl of the village, 
Helen by name, who occasionally assisted in washing for our 
household, had interested my mother greatly by accounts of the 
declining health of-a sister, who was apparently dying of rapid 
consumption. Many little delicacies were sent from our table to 
the invalid. But one morning, when Helen was expected at our 
house, she was absent ; and we learnt that her sister had died 
unexpectedly the day before. My dear mother immediately after 
breakfast, went to visit the house of mourning, to offer at least, 
Christian sympathy to the survivors ; and she took me with her. 
It was in, the month of July, after several weeks of parching and 
sultry weather; there had been a violent thunder storm on the 
previous day, and much rain during the night and morning; so 
that now all things seemed refreshed, and the face of nature 
renewed. The sun shone brightly, the rain drops sparkled on 
every leaf and blade of grass, the birds carolled a livelier song, 
and the flowers gave forth a richer fragrance. I remember all 
these particulars, as though it had been yesterday ; but | remember 
not our conversation, if any there were, during that sweet walk 
of a mile, along the sea shore, and through hedge-rows and corn 
fields, till we reached the abode of sorrow and death. It wasa 
very lowly dwelling, but neat, and it stood in a garden. In front, 
grew cottage flowers, the wallflower, jessamine and roses ; 
behind, were herbs, and small fruit bushes. It was shaded by a 
few fine apple trees, and sheltered by a hill covered with the 
yellow broom, over which in the distance towered the Highland 
mountains. Passing through the low wicket, we met Helen 
coming to receive us. . 

The cottage consisted of but two apartments, the one was the 
kitchen, or common family room, with an earthen floor, and a 
spacious fire-place ; the other was light and cheerful, used as a 
parlour for rare occasions, and in it the invalid’s bed had been 
placed, for air and greater comfort. It was into this latter we 
were shown, where sat the widowed mother, and another 
daughter, in all the listlesness of recent grief. While my mother 
spoke low words of soothing and christian consolation, | looked 
around me; the wooden floor was nicely clean; @ jar of flowers, 


not freshly gathered, but still shedding their perfume, stood on a 
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shelf: they were not removed though their freshness was past, 
because they had given pleasure to her who was no more. Ona 
small round table covered with a fine and snow-white cloth, were 
placed an old-fashioned decanter containing wine—a few biscuits, 
and a bible. Glancing my eyes rapidly on these objects, they 
were fixed in fascination on the farther corner of the apartment ; 
for there stood a low uncurtained bedstead, covered with an ample 
sheet, beneath which reposed a human form, and this I soon 
guessed to be all that was mortal of the late interesting occupant. 
She had been ill for several months, but had been enabled 
by Divine grace to bear her sufferings with unruffied meekness, 
and to adorn her death-bed by resignation and hope. On the day 
previous to our visit, she had felt weaker during the forenoon, but 
the doctor had called, and saw no near symptoms of death. A 
little after mid-day however—was it her eye-sight becoming dim ; 
or was it that black clouds had gathered over the sky, till day 
light was obscured, as if by an eclipse?—the sinking girl suddenly 
said—‘** Where are you, mother ?—I cannot see you, —I believe I 
shall see you hereno more. But I shall see you all one day in a 
better place.” 

“Blessed Saviour!’’ she ejaculated, and then seemed to sink 
into a slumber of exhaustion, when a peal of thunder came rolling 
froma the distance, louder ‘and louder till it burst over head in an 
awful crash, reverberating in lengthened echoes, startling the 
weeping group around the bed, and disturbing the momentary 
repose of the dying girl. Stretching forth the emaciated hands 
which had been clasped across her bosom, she cried —‘“‘ Hark! it 
is the Lord! He calls me,—Lord Jesus! My Saviour I am 
coming !’” and a seraphic smile stole over her countenance. Not 
many seconds elapsed till a terrific flash of lightning broke into 
the room, and illuminated as with celestial brightness the face of 
the departing, who blenched not, but murmured distinctly and as 
if in exstacy, “He clotheth himself with light as with a gar- 
ment!”’ Her sisters shrieked aloud; and fell on their knees, as 
the loud thunder again pealed over the cottage; and when they 
lifted their eyes, the rejoicing spirit of Jean had fied, and was 
doubtless then winging its way over the thunder clouds to the un- 
veiled presence of Jehovah. 

The rest of the storm, severe as it was, rolled unheeded past the 
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inmates of the humble cottage; the mother hung in agony over the 
lifeless form of the first child she had ever lost: and the sisters 
felt that their number was broken, and the most cherished and 
justly beloved of them all, was removed from their earthly fellow- 
ship for ever. 

All this and much more hardly less interesting, was told to my 
mother, and while she spoke of the sweet mercy which had been 
mingled by a Father's hand in the cup of sorrow presented to them, 
and of the blissful lot of her they mourned, the listeners only wept 
the more. At length, when a pause occurred, my mother rose, and 
moved towards the low couch, from which my eyes had hardly 
for a moment wandered. I followed and stood by her side— 
gently she lifted the snowy covering, and | gazed for the first 
time upon the dead. 

After a solemn and protracted gaze, my mother slowly replaced 
the befitting pall of spotless purity, and as she did so, she 
spoke of the “ fine linen white and clean, which is the righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer, and the raiment of the saints.’’ But the 
kind-hearted and thoughtful Helen, withdrew me from what she 
judged might be too oppressive for a child, and led me into the 
garden—she gathered for me a bunch of their most valued roses — 
she filled for me a basket of their finest gooseberries, but my 
thoughts were resting on the lowly.couch of death. I wandered 
among the wet grass and shrubs, unheeding that my feet and my 
dress were soiled and damp with the rain drops not yet dried from 
the leaves. When I returned, I found my mother ready to go, 
and as we walked homeward she led my thoughts from images of 
death, to those of glory—from things of earth, to visions of heaven. 
She reminded me of what we had heard of the holy, consistent 
life of the poor cottage girl, so that even from childhood she seemed 
to have been a subject of Divine grace. She spoke of her sancti- 
fied affliction—of her singularly affecting and triumphant depar- 
ture, and of the delightful idea, that her happy spirit was now in 
perfect blessedness, till I longed with intense desire, to be her 
companion. These purifying and elevating feelings remained with 
me many days, and I dare not say how much effect they may have 
had in the scheme of Providence, on much of my future experi- 
ence. 

Ten years after the incident above detailed, I stood by another 
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couch-of death, and witnessed mortality in a form as beautiful, 
and oh, how incomparably more interesting and affecting to me; 
for it was in the person of that beloved parent herself. 

She had suffered much and long, yet as I looked on the peace- 
ful, unclouded countenance, | could not persuade myself that it 
was death, and | hardly wept, though I had lost my best earthly 
friend and guide. It seemed to me she only enjoyed the profound, 
soothing rest, her sufferings so often denied her. It was not till 
she was carried to the grave I felt truly that we were separated. 
Many I doubt not have experienced something like this—oh, that 
we could all act as those who must one day, we know not how 
soon, experience what we dread, yet oftimes love to gaze upon! — 
as those who ought to consider it their privilege to meet death as 
a conquered foe, and as those who are following the Captain of 
Salvation to the land where mortality is swallowed up of life. 


« E. 


THE SEA OF GLASS. 
And I saw as it were a sea of glass, mingled with fire. Aer. xv. 2. 

Dr. Clarke saw the Island of Patmos from his vessel, when the 
A-gean sea was lighted up with the beams of the setting sun; and 
he introduces, to illustrate the scene, the splendid picture de- 
scribed by the Evangelist, when rapt in exstatic vision, he saw as 
it were, “‘asea of glass mingled with fire.”” The towering cliffs 
of Patmos; the battlements of the monastery of the Apocalypse, 
and the whole island consecrated by the footsteps of God’s last 
prophet, seemed to be floating in an abyss of fire; and the tra- 
veller instinctively connected the face of nature, with the golden 
glories of the new Jerusalem, and the announcement of that 
trumpet-voice which proclaimed, that there shall be “no night”’ 
there.— Milner. 


DIANA OF EPHESUS. 


Men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not, how that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddessDiana. Acts xix. 35. 


The term “ worshipper,”’ very feebly expresses the force of the 
original, Newxooov, the meaning of which is better conveyed, by 
representing the city as the nurse of her own divinity. Newxoo0v 
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originally signified ‘‘a sweeper of the temple,” answering to the 
Roman edituus, and our sexton. Afterwards the care of the 
structure was given to the person as the superintendent of the 
sacra, or sacred things ; answering to our churchwarden: and at 
last the Neocorate was sustained by individuals of consequence 
only, who presided over the sacrifices offered for the emperor's 
life. So honorable was this office deemed, that cities frequently 
took the appellation.— Milner. 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 


That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 


seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of 
the word of life. 1 John i. 3. 


Tue original expression translated, “which we have looked 
upon,” has a stronger meaning than that rendered “‘ which we have 
seen;'’ and intimates an act of contemplation; the evangelist’s 
considering at leisure, the truths he is relating. It is in striking 
accordance with these representations that we find him in the 
relation of his vision, saying, “I saw one, like unto the Son of 
Man.” That familiar converse with his Lord, with which he 
had been favored in Judea, had indelibly impressed upon his 
mind, the features of the outward man, and not only the linea- 
ments of his ordinary humanity, but of his spiritualized and 
glorious body; and hence, when the supernatural visitor broke 
in upon his exile, in one of the far-off islands of Greece, he im- 
mediately recognized? amid an investiture of heavenly brightness, 
the form and likeness of the Son of Man.— Milner. 


RESPECT FOR ELDERS. 


LYsSANDER, upon seeing the respect paid to age in Sparta, said, 
‘* Here alone, it is a pleasure to grow old.” The Lacedemonians 
constantly inculcated upon their youth, to reverence and respect 
old men, and whenever an opportunity occurred, to salute them 
and rise up before them in all companies and places of public 
resort; but more particularly, to receive their advice, and even 
their reproof with docility and submission. By this conduct, a 
Lacedemonian was recognized wherever he appeared, and had he 
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manifested a different conduct, it would have been regarded as a 
reproach to himself and a dishonor to his country. We cannot 
but admire young persons who pay a deference to the conduct 
and advice of their elders. The Jewish law contained an explicit 
command on this subject (Leviticus xix. 32,) ‘‘ Thou shalt rise 
up before the hoary-head and honor the face of the old man.”’ 
“Age,” says the Rev. Matthew Henry, “ is honorable, and he, 
that is the Ancient of Days requires that honor be paid to it.”’ 
Those, whom God has honored with the common blessings of long 
life, ought to be honored with the distinguishing expressions of 
civility ; and those who in age are wise and good, are worthy of 
double honor: more respect is owing to such old men, than 
merely to rise up before them; their credit and comfort must be 
carefully consulted, their experience and observations improved, 
and their counsel requested and observed. (Job xxxii. 6. 7.) 
It is an instance of great degeneracy and disorder in a land when 
the “child behaves himself proudly against the ancient, and the 
base against the honorable.’’ (Jsa. iii. 5.) It becomes the 
aged to receive this honor, and the young to give it; for it is their 
ornament as well as their duty, to “ order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters.’’ 

It is much to be regretted, that in modern times, the respect 
above referred to, is not paid to aged persons, in the same degree 
as in former times. A spirit of self-confidence has in many cases 
taken place of that modesty and diffidence which render persons 
amiable and engaging. A youth will sometimes treat an elder as 
though he were upon an equality with him in age and experience. 
An improper degree of bashfulness and coyness is as much to 
be avoided as self-confidence and assurance; but in order to 
avoid the one, we need not fall into the other. This want of due 
respect to élders, may arise from neglect in early education. 
Honor to parents is a lesson that should be deeply impressed 
upon the minds of children. The parent’s word should be the 
law of the house, and the parent’s authority, in every case 
acknowledged. He who has learned to respect his parents will 
respect his elders, submit has his teachers, obey his Governors, and 
“render to all their om.’ 

“In conversation,”’ says a popular author, aged persons “have 
& great advantage over the young, and, in matters of religion, 
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young persons, and those in the prime of life, are in general 
either thoughtless, or so immerged in business, that they greatly 
neglect the care of their souls; but old persons are more fre- 
quently found serving God, and preparing for death and eternity.” 
As an experienced physician would be preferred to a young 
practitioner; as a veteran officer would possess more confidence 
than one newly entered into the service, so the sentiments and 
conduct of experienced persons are entitled to deference and 
respect, from those especially, who cannot have attained the same 
knowledge, nor be capable of giving the same salutary counsel. 
Respect to the aged is shown in various ways. A courteous, 


- modest demeanor, a respectful mode of addressing them, a desire 


to have their opinion and advice, form a striking contrast to the 
pert rudeness and forward flippancy which mark the conduct of 
many young persons in the present day. A boy of sixteen has 
been known in the company of his elders, to give his precocious 
sentiments with all the tenacity and assurance of one of riper 
years, and of mature judgment, confirmed by long experience ; 
and to engross so much of the conversation, as to afford no 
opportunity for his superiors in age and understanding to deliver 
their opinions. The hoary-head has remained silent while the 
beardless youth has expounded the law, without producing any 
other impression but that of disgust, except in the mind of a 
fond overweening father, or an indulgent mother, who considers 
her child as the rising Solomon of the age. 

“The youthful Jews,” says the author of Onental Customs, 
“are taught to reverence old age, and to rise up to them when at 
the distance of four cubits, and as soon as they are passed, to sit 
down again, that it may appear they arose purely out of respect 
to them.’”’ Many instances might be adduced to confirm these 
remarks. The conduct of David to Barzillai, (2 Sam. xix. 32,) 
and that of Solomon to Bathsheba, (1 Kings ii. 19,) deserve 
attention. On the other hand, the infatuation of Rehoboam in 
preferring the counsel of rash and impetuous young men, to that 
of wise and experienced counsellors was pregnant with ruin and 
destruction. ‘When the companions of a prince's pleasures,” 
says the Rev. T. Scott, “are his select counsellors, his inclina- 
tions, however mischievous, will be preferred to the important 
interests of a whole kingdom.” | | 
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The Emperor Theodosius one day entered the room, in which 
heir to the throne. The tutor was standing, while the pupil was 
seated. The emperor instantly testified his disapprobation, and 
even reproved the tutor for not maintaining his superiority. 
Arsenius excused himself by saying that it was not becoming 
that a prince clothed with the purple should remain standing 
before him. Theodosius, who wished to inspire in his son a 
great respect for his master, immediately ordered him to stand 
uncovered before his teacher. 

OQuen-Kong one of the emperors of China, not only preserved 
the most lively gratitude to those who had instructed him in 
early life, but treated them at all times with respect and venera- 
tion. On one occasion he bowed respectfully to one of his 
former tutors, and remarked to one of his attendants, who 
expressed his surprise, “ It is an homage that I render to one 
who is great by his personal merit, while I am so only by the 
possession of dominion. What dol not owe to the wise man 
who taught me the means of rising, and of acquiring the true 
greatness which is to be attained only by virtue.” 

. The Chinese have always had the character of being respectful 
to old men. One of their princes built houses for their residence, 
and visited them in person. On one occasion he entertained 
them at his chief city, paid them the most marked atten- 
tion, placed the provisions for them on the table, poured out 
wine for them in golden cups, and at the end of the feast, 
requested one of his aged guests to give him instruction and 
adyice for the conduct and happiness of his people. This advice 
he always received with the profoundest respect, and never failed 
to consult them upon all important occasions. 
pare 


WHITE GARMENTS. 
“ Let the garments be always white.” —Eocl. ix. 8. 
_ Tuxs comparison loses all its force in Europe; but in India, 
where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitants, and where 
the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, but in their 
being Clean and white, the exhortation 1 
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The author once heard a happy illustration of it from the lips of 
a Hindoo catechist, who, addressing a native Christian on the 
necessity of correctness of conduct, said, “ See how welcome a 
person is whose garments are clean and white! Such let our 
reception.” Warp. . 


WORK, AND WORK WELL. 


A Curistian should. never plead spirituality for. being a 
sloven: if he be but a shoe-cleaner, he should be the best in his 
parish.— Newton. | 

RELIGIOUS BUTTON-MAKERS. | 

In divinity, as in other professions, there are little artists. 
A man may be able to execute the buttons of a statue very 
neatly, but I could not call him an able artist. There is an air, 
there is a taste, to which his narrow capacity cannot reach. 
Now in the church there are your dexterous button-makers.-— 


ASSURANCE. 
_ “T onty want” says one, “to be sure of being safe, and then 
I would go on.” “No,” perbaps; you will then go of."— 
DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


We blame an Arminian for want of submission to, Divine 
sovereignty; yet, let a shower of rain fail jon) a) suit of new 
clothes, and we cannot submit ourselves. Newton. 


SENTIMENTS. | 
War, which society draws upon itself, is but an. organised 
barbarism, and an inheritance of savage state, however disguised 
or ornamented. | 
Man, though born with faculties to search through the depth of 
time, and powers to flourish through the ages of eternity, seldcm 
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The bias of every man, as a fallen creature, is earthly : grace, 
and grace only, can change that bias, and give it a heavenly ten- 
dency. 

Worldly happiness is the gay to-morrow of the mind,— that 
never comes. 


TAKING HOLD OF IDOLS. 
“ And have taken hold upon other gods."—1 Kings ix. 9. 

Wren an indigent person claims the protection of another, he 
casts himself down and lays hold of his feet: and this expression 
is commonly used, though a person may not prostrate himself, 
“*] have faken hold of your feet.” When a person is called into 
the Burman monarch’s presence, he is said to go to the golden 
feet. Wanup. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Factories’ Bill—The new Government measure will possibly be 
abandoned, as Ministers were left in a minority of nine upon Lord 
Ashley's amendment, restricting the labor to ten hours instead of 
twelve, on the 18th March. 

Diisselthal Abhey.--This excellent institution for orphans and desti- 
tute children, was founded by Count Vonder Recke Von Volmenstein, 
in 1822. It is situate near Dusseldorf, and contains at the present 
time from 150 to 160 children. Since its establishment, more than 
1,000 young persons have been sent from it into the world, who have, 
with very few exceptions, gained respectable livelihoods, either in 
service or by trade.® 

The Church.--The Bishop of Gloucester has presented the munificent 
donation of £2,000. towards the erection of churches in his diocese, 
for the especial benefit of the poor. 

Anglo-Romanism.— The churchwarden and inhabitants of East Far- 
leigh, near Maidstone, have presented an exceedingly sensible, tem- 
perate, and respectful address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
subject of the following innovations in the church service. 


= 


* We extract this information from the introduction to a pleasing little 
volume, entitled “The Aingdom af Heaven among Children; or, Twenty-Five 
Narratives of a Religious Awakening in a School in Pomerania.’ These nar- 
ratives are written with great artlessness, and furnish delightful encouragement 
to all interested in educating the young. 
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1. A system of “intoning’’ the prayers, which is neither “‘ saying 
nor singing,’’ and quite unintelligible to the greater part of the con- 
gregation. 

2. The removal of the singers from the gallery, to the chancelas 
in popish times. 

3. The practice of leaving the pulpit without the customary bene- 
diction. 

4. The omission, on the 5th November last, of the proper service 
for that day, rendered more notorious, from the circumstance of its 
falling on a Sunday. 

5. Reading the Creed with the back toward the congregation; fre- 
quent bowings, preaching in the surplice, &c. 

6, Restoring the altar candlesticks, removed, with the approval of 
the parishioners, by the late vicar; and “ burning lighted candles every 
Friday evening before a pretended picture of Christ, with a cross over it,”’ 

7. Doctrines from the pulpit * more in accordance with those of the err- 
ing church of Rome, than with those of the Reformed church of England,” 

Tahiti.--On the 27th February, Mr. Hindley asked in the House 
of Commons, whether any official information had been received 
relative to the approval, or disapproval, by the French government, 
of the conduct of Admiral Dupetit Thouars, in deposing Queen Pomaré, 
He referred to an article copied into the Times newspaper from the 
Moniteur, stating, that the French government had disapproved of the 
course taken; and was anxious to have it confirmed. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it might be implicitly relied on, as the 
Moniteur was the official paper of the French Government, though, 
when he was last at the Foreign Office, no other information had been 
received; adding, that he was bound in justice to state, that it was 
the voluntary act of the king and government. He also paid a well 
deserved compliment to our “ excellent missionaries "’ at Tahiti. 

Dueling —In answer to a question proposed in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Robert Peel stated, that it was not the intention of her 
Majesty's Government to introduce any new enactments on this subject. 
He added, that this reprehensible practice was not at present permitted 
by the strict letter of the law, and that its remedy was to be looked for 
rather in an improved state of society than from any other source. He 
also mentioned, as a proof of the feeling entertained by her Majesty's 
Government, that no pension would be granted to the widow of the 
faithful and zealous officer lately murdered ig the Camden-town affair, 
as would have been the case had he died from natural causes; and that 
the murderer had been superseded in his appointment, as he did not 
come forward to take his trial. 

In this view of the case we partly concur. The defect lies not in the 
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law upon the subject, but in the mischievous influence of fashion, and 
the laws of honor, as they are absurdly called, which by prejudicing 
the minds of the jury, pervert the ends of justice. There is, however, 
too great a laxity in putting the law in execution, as was sufficiently 
evident in the recent case referred to. The fratricide, during two ses- 
sions, at least, was in the immediate suburbs of the court, without 
any attempt being made to bring him to justice ; and the second of the 
murdered man was permitted to take his seat within its very walls, 
unnoticed by the officers of justice, until his counsel actually asked 
permission to place him in the dock! He was acquitted. 

The Articles of War have been since made more stringent on this 
subject. 

Italians in London.--Preliminary measures have been taken for form- 
ing an Jialian Missionary Society, the object of which will be to provide 
for the spiritual welfare of the numerous poor, and hitherto neglected, 
Italians in this country. 

The Theatre.—The friends of religion and morality will rejoice to 
hear, that on the evening of the 4th of February, the Brighton theatre 
opened to an audience of nineteen persons only. There was, conse- 
quently, no performance. We hope the infection will reach London. 

Seientific.—The Pacha of Egypt is awaiting the arrival of a boring 
apparatus from England, calculated to reach a depth of 1,500 feet, by 
means of which he hopes to obtain water between Cairo and Suez. We 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the geology of the district, to pre- 
dict the probable success of the experiment. 

India.—The last accounts bring home the melancholy intelligence, 
that fresh outrages have been committed by our troops in that quarter; 
and that about 6,000 more of our fellow-creatures have been killed and 
wounded in two battles, fought in the way to Gwalior! Generous, 
gentle, peace-loving Britons! How beautifully such conduct illustrates 
your profession of Christianity, and prepares the way for your 
reception with open arms, by the people you are so anxious to civilize 
and bless. 

Education.—The Directors of the Birmingham and Great Western 
Railways have, in a very creditable manner, consulted the religious 
and moral wants of those individuals in their employ, who have been 
drafted to new neighbourhoods, and who were consequently in the 
absence ‘of all local or relative attachments, comparatively homeless 
and objectiess. .At Wolverton, on the first of these lines, the people 
have a reading-room, library, benefit societies and clubs, whilst their 
attendance at public worship and at school is most satisfactory and 
numerous. At Swindon, on the Great Western, schools are building 
at a considerable cost, and a new church is commenced; the voluntary 
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subscriptions for these works already amount to £6,130. They have 
also a library here, and are about engaging a piece of ground for the 
purposes of manly and healthful recreation. 

Such results are justly deseribed by Mr. Glyn, as “ more important 
than the mere comfort of the Company's servants: they not only act on 
the profits of the Railway Companies, but most materially on the convenience 
and safety of the public."’ For our own parts, we would rather trust 
our lives in the hands of the educated, than of the country barbarian ; 
whilst even the better address and increased civility of such men, are 
by no means to be lightly thought of. 

The free church of Scotland.-~Considerable interest has been created 
in London, and its neighbourhood, by the movements of this body; on 
behalf of which, collections have been made in many of the chapels of 
the Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyans. The sum collected at the 
present time amounts to more than £200,000., which is inadequate to 
the purpose contemplated, of raising 700 chapels for the seceders. 
Averaging them at £500. each, the amount required is £350,000., 
which there appears every probability of obtaining. We submit a brief 
sketch illustrative of the history of this non-intrusion church. 

The constitution of the Church of Scotland is somewhat as follows:— 

1. There is the church, or body of communicants, who have a voice 
in the election of elders or deacons, and of the minister. 

2. The officers thus appointed form the kirk session, who have the 
entire management of the affairs of the congregation. 

3. The presbytery consists of the minister and one elder, chosen by 
each kirk session, belonging to all the congregations within a defined 
district. To this body is committed the settlement of matters referred 
to their decision by the several congregations and kirk sessions within 
their boundaries, the examination and ordination of ministers, and the 
general oversight and determination of ecclesiastical affairs in their 
locality. 

4. A circle of these presbyteries forms a provincial synod, whose 
jurisdiction embraces all appeals from the presbyteries of which it 
consists. 

5. And the highest step is the general assembly, which is a body of 
ministers and elders sent as representatives from every presbytery in 
the church. This assembly is the supreme and final ecclesiastical 
power in Scotland. 

The principles for which the people of Seotland have boon recently 
contending, are— 

“1, That no clergyman be intruded into a living contrary to the will 
of the congregation. 
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“2. That there is a government in the church in the hands of the 
church officers, distinct from that of the civil magistrate.’’ 

As the ministers of the Church of Scotland are not supported by the 
contributions of the people, but by certain funds assigned for that 
purpose by the state, there is considerable difficulty in determining 
where the civil jurisdiction ends, and that of the church officers begins. 
As early, therefore, as the year 1733, a difference of- opinion upon this 
point seems to have manifested itself. Four ministers were ejected 
from the assembly because they determinately opposed the system of 
state patronage. Upon this opposition they founded the secession 
church, which soon obtained much favor, anda rapid accession to their 
adherents. They now number upwards of 400 congregations. 

Another separation of similar character took place about the year 
1752. The Church of Scotland for upwards of a century, owing to this 


,system of patronage, had possessed for its ministers a majority of 


moderates or anti-evangelical men, under whose chilling influence its 
energies had been benumbed, secessions produced, and dissenters 
multiplied. When, therefore, the evangelical party attained the as- 
cendancy, about twelve years ago, they were anxious that the churches, 
if they might not choose their own ministers, should be enabled to 
refuse those against whose life or doctrine they objected. This privi- 
lege was denied them; and they consequently resolved to withdraw 
from an establishment conducted, as they contend, upon principles of 
worldly expediency and state policy. The ministers have surrendered 
their status and influence as established clergy, and all their emolu- 
ments, which in the aggregate amount to £100,000 a year. They have 
given ups alaries varying from £800 a year to £150 or thereabouts, 
and cast themselves for their maintenance upon the providence of God 
and the free contributions of their adherents. Besides about 200 
students and un-ordained ministers, the number of clergymen who 
have surrendered their livings is nearly 500; the number of churches, 
about 700. 

This measure has been heartily responded to in America; and in 
London the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel has lent it his influential 
assistance. 

The clairvoyance delusion.-~A Polish Jew, lately arrived in France, 
is said to possess the power of seeing through opaque bodies. Amongst 
other testimonials he brings one from that veracious and trust-worthy 


character—-tue Pore! We doubt whether any of our own Mesmeric 
delusionists have better. 
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THE DYING BOY. 
Gop be merciful to thee, 
Dear departing one ! 
Thy young brow droops mournfully; 
Thy brief days are done. 
Never more on this fair earth 
Shall thy footsteps run ; 
Never more thy laugh of mirth 
Sound beneath the sun. 


Ah! we little thought to meet 
Such long days of sadness, 

When, in Spring, those little feet 
Bounded forth in gladness : 

When the summer's sun shone high 
O'er thy joyous brow, 

Little did’st thou think to lie 
Drooping, dying now ! 


ee 


Spring’s sweet flowers now vainly rise, 
Smiles from thee to crave; 

And in thine expiring eyes 
May-day garlands wave. 

Thou canst see thy playmates’ mirth; 
And dost not repine, 

That, to join their sports on earth, 
May no more be thine. 

Thou, too, had’st thy pleasures here ; 
— Many an hour of joy : 

More than one bright blissful year 
Hath been thine, dear boy ! 

Friends thronged round thee at thy call, 
(Bliss, no more to be!) 

Yet the God that gave them all 
Will be still with thee. 

God, though he afflict thee so, 
Ne’er withdraws his love : 

He who blest thee here below, 
Waits to bless above. 

Tis to Jesus thou must go, 
Fear not then, nor grieve! 

’Tis Himself who tells thee so, 
Dearest, then, believe. 
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Thy young years have numbered seven, 
Since their course began : 

But if endless life in heaven 
Compensate thy span, 

Never that fond mother may 
Of thy loss complain: 

Never weeping father say 
Thou wert born in vain. 


But it grieves the heart to see 
One so young and fair, 

Through long months of misery 
Suffering, moaning there. 

Childhood's pleasures are forgot, 
All forgot its glee ; 

Yet, dear boy, thou murmurest not, 
Wherefore then should we ? 


Tis not in that little heart 
To arraign His will ; 

Who bids health and ease depart, 
Yet commands “ Be still.” 

Dost thou ask “ What doest thou ?"’ 
Of the Almighty God? 

No—’tis only thine to bow, 
To His chastening rod. 


Why should sighs, then, waste our breath ? 


Wherefore flow our tears, 

When adown the vale of death, 
Childhood disappears ? 

In the Lord's own history ‘tis 
That the record runs, 

Heaven's bright kingdom peopled is 
With such little ones. 


All seems sadness round us, while 
In thy failing breath, 

Feeble tones, and feebler smile, 
We mark th’ approach of death. 

And each heart sighs mournfully, 
As thy moments run, 

God be merciful to thee, 

Dear departing one! 
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But when, robed in heaven’s own white, 
We have met again, 

We may think with strange delight 
On these scenes of pain. 

We may triumph when we see 
Why our hearts were riven : 

Cause for grief on earth, may be— 
Cause for joy in heaven. 


While the death-dews, child of pain, 


Gather on thy brow, 

Look to Jesus once again : 
Look to Jesus now. 

He thy staff, thy shield, and sun, 
Through the valley be! 

God, thou dear departing one, 
Be merciful to thee ! 


THE DEPARTED FRIEND. 


_ Go, happy spirit, go! 
Thy toils are o’er 
Go; meet thy Saviour in the skies ; 
Up to yon starry mansions rise : 
There, sin no more. 


Go; bear the conqueror’s palm, 
Victorious stand, 
’Mongst those array’d in white !|— 
Go ; spirit, take thy flight 
To God's right hand! 


Go ; join the choir and sing 
Salvation ! too, 

For you the Saviour died ; 

Yes, Jesu’s precious side 


Was pierced for you ! 


Go; happy spirit, go! 
Thy toils are o’er : 
Go; meet thy Saviour in the skies, 
Up to yon starry mansions rise, 
There, sin no more! 
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IS IT A HAPPY THING TO LIVE? 

A youna child played beside me in merriment and glee, 

Her cheek was glowing with the flush of healthful infancy, 
Her laughter rang like music, and locks of golden hair 

Lay clustering round a brow, unstained by sorrow or by care, 
And happiness was dancing in her eyes so wild and bright ; 
She seemed too joyous for the earth :—it was a lovely sight. 


And yet I gazed most mournfully on this fair, gladsome thing, 

For I thought how great and sad a change, a few short years might bring ; 
How that bright and sunny brow might soon be stained by grief and fear, 
And those eyes now beaming with delight, be dimmed by many a tear, 
Her laughter turned to mourning, and heavy clouds o’erspread 

The sky whose sunshine lay so clear above her little head. 


I called the merry child to me, and asked her if she thought 

It was a happy thing to live :—She knew not what I sought 

To learn of her,—and doubtfully she raised her earnest eyes 

And gazed upon me, with the look of childhood’s sweet surprise ; | 
But when I showed her what I meant, her quick and glad reply, . 
“©, yes! oh, yes!’’ pealed forth like notes of wild birds in the sky. ; 
She bounded to her sports again:—and oh! must she too know 
And that full soon, the bitter truth, that man is born to woe? 

—I almost wished that she could die,—that she might never be 
Exposed to all the wintry storms of life's tempestuous sea; 

Her little bark in peace and joy a sheltering haven gain, 

| ‘ Ere she had lost her simple trust, or tasted grief and pain. 
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But these were idle musings, for her after course is known 
To one Almighty tender Friend, and to that Friend alone ; 
Oh! may His grace be ever nigh, to shield my lovely flower, 
To guard her both in weal and woe, in sunshine and in shower : 
Then should her pilgrimage be short, or long and dark the way, 
That leads her to her home above, she still may gladly say, 
“It is a happy thing to live,”—since here, through faith is given, 
: The blessed hope, that we may share unelouded joy in Heaven. B. 


CONTENTMENT. 
L THe way to make thy son rich, is to fill 
His mind with rest, before his trank with riches ; 
For wealth without contentment climbs a hill, 
4 To feel those tempests which fly over ditches: 
But, if thy son can make ten pounds his measure, 
; Then all thou addest may be called his treasure. 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 
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_ MAY, 1844. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

As they emerged from the porch, an. unusual bril- 
liancy seemed to invest every .ebject around them. . 
The poetical feeling, too; inherent in the human 
mind had in some measure’ been wrought upon: by 
the imposing services of the morning, which had”so 
quickened the senses as to dispose them to that placid 
cheerfulness which the, landscape, dressed in all the 
glories of summer,, seemed to invite. . The light 
smoke-wreaths, even} from the lowly cottages that 
clustered round the church, ‘appeared to have caught 
the dream-like character of the scene, steeping’ the 
trees beyond them in ethereal tints, till lost in a thin 
colourless haze only -discernible by the. flickering 
tremor it imparted to the fairy-coloured foliage. 

The doctor shaded his seyes-ftom the too-oppres- 
sive light; but his companion had ‘scarcely passed’ the 
precincts of the cemetery ere his keener sight dis- 
cerned a ‘sun-burnt rustic, whom he hailed by the 
name of Abel, and who was shooting rabbits in the 
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sand-banks close at hand. The few words that passed between 
them served to shew that he was an out-door servant of the 
rector’s ; and that while the latter had been deep in his devo- 
tions, he and his two boys, with full permission from their 
master, were slaughtering, without mercy, the unresisting tenants 


of the warren.* The rites of the sanctuary seemed, indeed, to 


' ' be alike soon forgotten by the rector, and disregarded by the 
| mass of his parishioners: there was nothing out of doors in any 
& way allied to the shew of humility so lately enacted in the 
| church ; and the doctor walked solemnly on, thinking of the lip 


| that shews much love, in connexion with the heart that goeth 
after its covetousness. 

: The parsonage was close at hand, and the doctor scarcely yet 
conscious whether he was or was not dreaming, entered with the 


young rector, and in a few minutes was seated in an antiquated 


arm-chair in the parson’s study, or, as he called it, his “‘ oratory.” 
A few more seconds sufficec so far to rouse the doctor from his 
reverie, as to induce him to enter into conversation on the mys- 
terious pageant he had*witnessed that morning. He began by 
asking whether it was the usual practice of the young rector to 
observe the popish forms and ceremonies he had just seen; 
how long they had been observed ; what was their origin, history, 
) and progress, and especially the authority on which it was 
supposed they rested. As he pursued his interrogatories, and 
began to feel that he was in the full exercise of all his waking 
| | { faculties, the doctor’s heart warmed with his subject, and he 


| concluded by reading a severe lecture to the young man on the 
; wickedness of such innovations as he appeared to have been 


guilty of. Every now and then the remembrance of Sir Reginald 
and his son flashed across his brain, and he smiled, bit his lips 
pettishly, and looked grave by turns, for he was still strangely 
f unwilling to believe in the reality of that morning’s vision. 


i | The young rector listened not only patiently, but with a placid 

, . Smile, savouring more of good nature than of intellectual enjoy- 

ment; and as soon as the doctor had finished his multifarious 
enquiries, answered in a low and lisping tone: — 


| “ These innovations, my dear sir, have been gradual; it is now 


* See the engraving. 
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seven years since I began to introduce them. I commenced by 
bowings to the altar, crossings, decorated vestments and candle- 
sticks; and here I met with staunch opposition from some of 
my parishioners, but I set them all at defiance, for my com- 
mission, dear sir, my commission from the proper quarter, ran 
in such terms as these-—‘ There are many things enjoined by 
human authority, the observance of which I do not think proper 
to insist upon; but if any clergyman think that he should con- 
form to them, far be it from me to order otherwise.’ ”’ 

The doctor looked thoughtful. ‘‘1 doubt if your credentials 
say so,” he remarked, “ they surely do not tell you that human 
authority is sufficient ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly tn those words,” replied Mr. Polygloss; “ 1 think 
others are employed instead of them; but I am quite sure that 
no one in his senses will contend that the authority referred to 
is more than human.”’ 

“Ah! well,” said the doctor, “ proceed.” 

“‘ Well,’”’ resumed the young rector, “1 thought | had a large 
margin, as we say, and from candlesticks, I soon got to candles.” 

“ Humph!” said Dr. Dumdogge ironically, ‘‘ you were moderate, 
young man, very moderate so far; but you did not stop there?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not,” resumed Mr. Polygloss, “for I found a wide 
field before me. I was thrown back upon human authority, and 
left at liberty to follow all the forms and ceremonies of those who 
were apostles before me. For, sir,”’ added he, with an energy 
almost ludicrous, ‘‘ we are all apostles now ; the only authorized 
dispensers of the word of truth; the official representatives, by 
unbroken succession, of those holy men, Saints Peter and Paul, 
Blaize, and Anthony. 

The doctor drew a long breath almost involuntarily, and lei- 
surely placing his hat upon the table, leaned forward upon his 
walking-stick, and looked intently in the rector’s face. ‘‘ Young 
man,’’ said he, gravely, “‘ you are speaking unadvisedly; you 
surely do not place the authority of such men as the physician 
of wild beasts, or the apostle of fishes, on the same footing as 
that of the sacred penmen?”’ 

‘I do not speak of them individually,’’ replied Mr. Polygloss, 
with a jesuitical smile, “ but as part and parcel of holy church, 
whose decision I am told is authoritative.” 
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“ But,”’ rejoined the doctor, “ I must be pardoned if I cannot 
see how any number of fallibles can make an infallible. No 
arithmetic can possibly multiply dross into gold.” 

These plain remarks did not appear to sit very easily on the 
young rector. He moved restlessly in his chair, as if anxious to 
speak, before the doctor had concluded; but when he finished, 
sat silent. 

“ Well, well, young man,’’ resumed the elder disputant, ‘‘ what 
with your chauntings, candlesticks, crossings, bowings, and 
incense, | am afraid you are half way to Rome. Have you been 
preaching a crusade lately, and is young Damien Peraye really 
going off to the Holy Land to battle with the paynims, and 
revive the faith of his chivalrous and sturdy forefathers ?”’ 

The young rector brightened as he found the conversation was 
likely to lead away from any unpleasant issue, and told the 
doctor that he had rio such intention. “Our young friend,”’ 
said he, “‘ has returned to the antiquated costume in which you 
saw him habited this morning, on the very same authority as in- 
duced me to revert to the offices, appoimtments, and ceremonies 
of our predecessors in the church. As the fald stool and the 
lectern, the credence and piscina, and all the appurtenances 
and decorations of the church, which had long grown into 
disuse, have now come back; I thought it more decent to 
adopt again those quaint old costumes with which the pious 
and happy memories that haunt our dear old churches are so 
sweetly interwoven. You are an antigquary, doctor, and you 
must admit that all propriety would be outraged by connecting 
the church-furniture and the church-usages of the twelfth cen- 
tury, with the church-worshipper of the nineteenth? We must 
be consistent, and think how unseemly it would look to see the 
unpoetical costume, or personal appointments of our own day, 
| brought into contact with the paraphernalia of a period prior 
to the Reformation, or even immediately succeeding it.”’ 

“ Why, yes,”” replied the doctor with an arch look, “there is 
| certainly more keeping in that last remark of your’s, than in any 
which have preceded it; you have just as good reason for re- 
, Storing to Sir Reginald, the beard and ruff of his ancestors, as for 
(introducing all the other fripperies and follies which disgrace 

your muinistrations. But 1 wonder that my old friend should 
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have given in to your new fangled heresies, and changed his 
religion.” 

‘‘No, doctor, he has not changed it; he took the first that was 
offered him,’’ rejoined the young man, evidently pleased with the 
opportunity of retaliating. 

The countenance of Dr. Dumdogge, which had hitherto borne 
an expression of triumph, fell suddenly at this observation, which 
he felt was aimed at himself. For many years Sir Reginald had 
been his constant hearer, and he was now told, for the first time, 
perhaps, that he had never held forth to him such a clear, full, 
forcible, searching, practical view of gospel-truth, as deserved the 
name of Christianity. The charge seemed at once to fasten itself 
so resolutely on his conscience, that he could not help betraying 
his uneasiness; he rose, paced the room, and ‘after giving a 
solemn warning to the Rev. Ignatius Polygloss, for which he felt 
his inadequacy, left the house. 

In a short time he had resumed his journey, and as he rode 
along, the beauties of the landscape, and the soft air of the 
summer's evening, contributed to restore him to sufficient quietude 
of mind for calm and serious contemplation. He had now been 
forty years in the niinistry, and could it be true that he had 
done so little towards grounding his hearers in the truth, as to 
leave them at the mercy of every wind of doctrine. Had he 
expounded to them none of the great, the soul-absorbing realities 
of the gospel; had he exhfbited none of its hopes or terrors ; 
none of its allurements; none of its exceeding great and pre- 
clous promises? Was it still necessary to teach his accustomed 
hearers which were the first principles of the oracles of truth; to 
lay the foundation, instead of leading on unto perfection? 

He would willingly have thought otherwise, but conscience was 
inexorable, and he now saw with the clearness of a sunbeam, 
that the most eloquent and learned exposition of moral principles 
and duties, though it might for awhile drive out the unclean 
spirit of the man, would only leave a ready-swept and garnished: 
chamber in the breast accessible to all the horrid legion of error 


and hypocrisy. He remembered to have read somewhere that the 


best method of defeating heresy, was by establishing truth; that 

when a man proposed to fill a bushel with tares, he who could 

first fill it with wheat might defy his attempts; and he vainly 
od 
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endeavored to persuade himself that he had trafficked only with 


the good seed. 


The mind had been framed for religion, and could not do 
without it; for even an infidel had remarked, that if there had 
been no God, man must have made one; and yet he had done 
nothing to meet this craving, but had left the hungry and im- 
mortal soul to batten on the beggarly elements of a cold and 
ineffectual morality. Rome, even, had something more palatable 
than this, and though her miserable forms were but elements, 
they had a shew of humility and fervour and heart-work, well 
calculated to win converts from those who were in quest of 
comfort. 

These considerations sank deeply into the heart of Dr. Dum- 
dogge as he rode onwards. He had just reached the summit of 
the hill alluded to in the opening of this paper, and was medi- 
tating a descent into the lovely valley before him. He turned to 
take a parting look at the grey tower of the church; it was 
gleaming brightly in the setting sun, and stood out conspicuously 
against the old trees beyond it. He looked westward, and the 
sky burned with gold and crimson, almost blinding him by its 
excess of light. The day had been one of the loveliest of a lovely 
season, but the tranquil glories of the evening were still more 
beautiful. The eyes of the old rector filled with tears as he 
breathed a prayer that Ais last days might be his best days, and 
that at eventide it might be light within, He felt the emptiness 
of any system of religion which did not fill the heart, and operate 
to the exclusion of every other; and was by God's grace enabled 
to proclaim henceforward the completeness of that dispensation, 
which proceeds upon the blessed promise—‘ If any man hear My 
voice, and open the door, | will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with Me!" M. 


WRITING ON STONES, 


STrones to be written on, were to be first covered with lime 
or plaster.” The sand stone of the Egyptians is said to have 
had a kind of stucco spread over it before the paintings were 
made, and even granite was covered with a similar composition. 
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Prokesch says, “ I saw one (among the tombs in the pyramids of 
Dashoor) where a red mortar is first laid upon the stone, and 
then the hieroglyphics and a figure of Apis are impressed ‘upon 
this coating. — Hengstenberg. 


THE WAY TO BE RICH, 


“Wuat a splendid carriage is that which has just passed us! 
What an elegant livery, and what beautiful horses! Do you 
know whose carriage it is?” asked James Edmonds of his 
father, as they were walking in Hyde Park. 

“It belongs, I think to the Duke of B——,”’ replied Mr. Ed- 
monds. ‘‘ Report says that his Grace is very rich, and that his 
rent-roll exceeds £200,000 a year, which is about £547. a day.” 

‘“‘ What an immense income! I should like to be a rich man, 
the proprietor of an establishment like that of my Lord Duke. 
We should then have no need to trudge through the park this 
hot day, to our great annoyance and fatigue. What a happy 
man must his Grace be!’ 

‘It does not follow, James, that he is happy because he is 
‘rich. Many persons of his order are miserable in the midst of 
their wealth; and instead of doing good, they frequently mis- 
apply their riches, and thereby render them a curse instead of 
a blessing.”’ 

‘Very true, Sir; but I have heard of some eminently wealthy 
persons who have employed their wealth in relieving the dis- 
tressed, and in promoting the cause of religion in the world ; 
such as the late excellent John Thornton, John Howard, and 
others.” 

‘Riches, in order to be a blessing, must be sanctified by the 
Lord, who blesseth the substance of the righteous.” 

“Well, Sir; and if I were rich, | hope I should turn my 
wealth to a good account. I should so much like to be a pros- 
perous city-merchant, and ride as Lord Mayor in the state 
carriage. How do people acquire wealth ?”’ 

‘‘ Generally speaking, by perseverance in diligent, industrious, 
and economical habits; without which, the attainment of riches 
is uncertain. The hand of the diligent maketh rich, ( Prov. x. 24.) 
The substance of a diligent man is precious (Prov. xii. 27.) The 
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thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness, (xxi. 5.) 
Thus, you see, it is by diligence that he obtains his wealth in the 
first instance ; by diligence that he keeps it when obtained, and 
by diligence that he improves and augments it, till it becomes, 
even in his own estimation, a competency, called in the text 
‘plenteousness.’ If, therefore, you wish to be nich, you must 
be diligent and frugal; for economy is in itself a great revenue. 
All needless expenses, and every thing like dissipation and excess, 
must be avoided. Many young men acquire the habit of extra- 
vagance, pursue with avidity the routine of worldly pleasures, 
and cherish an inordinate attachment to dress, finery, and expen- 
sive connexions. Their profligacy renders them poor in the midst 
of abundance: some of them are out-lawed, ‘and others die 
penniless, friendless, and unlamented, forgotten by all except 
their creditors 

James looked very grave; and silently surveyed the carriages 
as they passed and repassed, secretly wishing that he might one 


day ride in a carriage of his own. 


Passing by the minority of James Edmonds, during which he 
was much esteemed for his sober habits and attention to busi- 
ness, he became, at length, a merchant; and by extraordinary 
diligence and indefatigable industry, acquired a handsome fortune. 
He resided in the best part of the town, kept his carriage, and 
thus gained the point he desired. He was rich; wealth flowed 
in from every quarter; he had all and abounded: but - was he 
happy ? No; his mind was a prey to anxiety and care: he sought 
repose, but it eluded his grasp :— 


Gold said,—“ Not in me ;” 
And, “not in me,” the diamond. 

He found a void within, and sighed for that which it was not in 
the power of wealth to give. His spirits were depressed ; his 
countenance dejected; his sleep broken. Now and then he 
turned to the scene in Hyde Park, when he walked by his father’s 
side; he recollected his parent’s judicious observations, and sighed; 
for he had no father now to counsel him. He had long since 
departed to his rest, to be a resident in a better country, that is 
a heavenly. Thus solitary and alone, he knew not where to 
seek relief. He visited France and Italy; but the gaiety of 
French manners, and the ‘clear Italian sky, did not remove his 
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complaint. His father had often told him of religion and its 
blessed influence ; but he thought his ideas too rigid; and instead 
of pursuing the conduct he had laid down, he tried to compro- 
mise; to render his religion palatable by his worldly concessions ; 
in a word, he mistook the form for the power; and the name for 
the vitality of godliness. He honored the ceremonies of religion, 
but enjoyed not its hopes and its consolations. Time rolled on, 
and Mr. Edmonds became chief magistrate of the city in which 
he resided. During his mayoralty he received the honor of 
knighthood for his upright and courteous conduct, and his im- 
partial administration of justice. Even this did not charm 
away his malady; and Sir James Edmonds, with his wealth and 
his title, was still a miserable man. He had never forgotten his 
father’s remark, ‘‘ It does not follow that he is happy because he 
is rich;”’ and though he then disclaimed the sentiment, as a 
questionable theory, he now received it as a fact, attested by 
his own experience. 

How strange and absurd is the idea that any earthly good can 
satisfy the capacious grasp of an immortal mind; and yet, the 
wisest of men have fallen into this error. God presents himself 
to the creature in all the majesty of His Being, in all the fulness 
of His perfections, in all the sufficiency of His grace; but man 
leaves God, and flies to the creature! leaves the fountain for the 
broken cistern ! 

And we do this. We, who acknowledge the folly of the 
conduct, commit it daily; and even while we applaud contrary 
sentiments, and quote, with enthusiasm, such lines as these— 


—— For, from the birth 

Of mortal man, the Sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble, nor in brief delight, 

Not in the fading echoes of renown, 

Powers purple robes, nor pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment. 


Sir James Edmonds’ health rendered retirement in the country 
necessary. There, in the society of his wife and children, he 
passed some months, enjoying, without interruption, that air and 
exercise conducive to the preservation of health, and, in numerous 
instances, to its restoration. Reading, music, and occasional ex- 
cursions, were by turns resorted to, and they had their effect; 
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if but the effect was only temporary. Even music itself was at 

| times dull; reading insipid; and the beauties of nature unin- 
teresting. Every thing was ineffectual to give peace and content- 
ment, and Sir James Edmonds was constrained to say, “ All is 
vanity 

It was a pleasant evening, and every thing was inviting for a 
stroll; he took his hat and stick, and proceeded alone to the 
neighbouring village, which he had scarcely entered, ere he heard 
some very sweet harmonious sounds. He drew nearer, then 
halted, and involuntarily stopped at the door of the house whence 
the sounds proceeded, in which a party had assembled for Divine 
worship. The voices ceased, and he heard reading; the minister 
read a portion of scripture, in which were the words—‘“‘ The true 
riches ;’’ a prayer was then offered up, another hymn sung, and 
the text read, “‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.”” Mati. vi. 19-21. Although Sir James Edmonds had 
long abstained from attending the public worship of God ina 
place so humble as this, he felt an unusual desire to hear the 
sermon, and took his seat on one of the forms near the door. 
After briefly noticing the negative part of the command, the 
minister explained, in a plain, brief, and earnest manner, what 
was intended by the expression, “ heavenly treasures;’’ he 
pointed his hearers to the word of God, to the Bible, as a 
treasure of knowledge and comfort, and then to Christ Jesus, in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
who is styled, emphatically, “‘the unspeakable gift.’’ He then 
referred to the blessings procured by his sufferings and obedience, 
called by the apostle, “‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ;’’ the 
consolations and supports of the Divine promises; the peace and 
joy of the true Christian, arising from a sense of pardon and 
reconciliation with God; and then, in an impassioned strain, he 
spoke of the ineffable glory reserved in heaven for those who 
receive and rest for salvation upon Christ alone. “ These, beloved 
hearers,” said he, “ these are the true riches; lay up these with 
industry, diligence, and care; these are the riches that satisfy 
and sanctify; they create no cares, they never torture the mind 
with anxiety, and will never pass away. Compare them with 
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earthly riches, and O! how vast their superiority, ‘Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven.’ ” With these, and a few addi- 
tional remarks, he concluded, and after simging and prayer, the 
congregation was dismissed. 

The impression produced upon Sir James Edmonds was deep 
and permanent. His mind appeared to have lost some part of 
its burden; the precepts he had imbibed from his parents were 
revived, and he determined to seek the “‘ true riches.”’ 

To a mind that boasts of its freedom and independence, the 
coincidence of the text with Sur James Edmonds’ feelings might 
appear incredible. Such coincidences, however, have frequently 
occurred, in which the merciful providence of God has interfered, 
to save a sinner from destruction, or comfort the mind of a dis- 
tressed Christian. The writer remembers an instance of a lady 
whose only child had been taken from her by death ; she mourned, 
and grieved, and refused to be comforted. That very day twelve 
months she attended the house of God; the minister, unconsci- 
ously, preached from Psalm cxix. 92, ‘‘ Unless thy law had been 
my delight, I should then have perished in my affliction.”” In 
the sermon she learned the remedy for affliction, and from that 
period became resigned to the will of God; she concluded 
that the text and the sermon were both intended by the minister 
for her case. It was a bow, drawn at a venture, but it was the 
“arrow of the Lord’s deliverance.” 

When Sir James returned home, his countenance assumed an 
aspect so different, that his lady remarked the alteration. Care 
had been dissipated from his brow, and his spirit seemed no 
longer sad. Scarcely was he seated, when he said, ‘‘Oh! | have 
been so interested! I have found a physician, who has not only 
depicted my malady, but presented the cure; hitherto I have 
been deluded, infatuated, deceived; God led me to the village, 
and there, in a humble cottage, I have heard from a worthy, 

 plous minister, that which will, I trust, prove 
‘ A sovereign balm for every wound, 
| A cordial for my fears.’ 

Although Lady Edmonds could not but feel delighted at the 
effect produced upon her husband, she entertained at the same 
time, many fears as to the permanency of the change; she was 
no friend to vital religion, but adhered to a religion of forms and 
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ceremonies; she had the prudence, however, to say nothing to 
diminish his joy. 

But the impression was not transient, as the sequel will 
demonstrate. Amongst the books he had received from his father, 
was a volume of family prayers; determined to seek the true 
riches, he sought the long neglected volume which his dear 
parent had so regularly used, and that very evening summoned 
his household to prayers. The astonishment of the family was 
not inferior to that which was manifested by those who ex- 
claimed, “‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?” When Sir James 
read the scriptures, and said, “‘ Let us pray,” the surprise was 
electric, and all retired with the impression, “‘we have seen 
and heard strange things to-day.”" The annoyance which Lady 
Edmonds experienced was great, yet she did not venture to 
oppose the new order of things; in her husband she was con- 
strained to acknowledge the influence of religion. His temper was 
so calm and gentle, his conduct so regular and consistent, his 
bearing towards herself and children so kind and affectionate, 
that, without complaining, she merely remarked, that she 
thought Sir James carried his ideas of religion too far. He 
returned to town, but not to his former habits; wealth was no 
longer the image of his heart ; grace had dethroned it, and Christ 
had the supreme dominion. He still carried on his mercantile 
concerns, but his gains he consecrated to the Lord. He con- 
tributed generously to the societies for distributing the sacred 
scriptures, and extending the knowledge of Christ, at home and 
abroad; his purse was open to the distresses of widows and 
orphans; in a word, “ he went about doing good.”” Nor was he 
unmindful of the village, and the minister, from whose lips he 
had been exhorted to “ lay up for himself treasure in heaven.” 
He contributed largely to the erection of a place of worship, 
which he endowed with an adequate income for the minister’s 
support. Untrammelled, and free from prejudice, he considered 
that the church of God was not found exclusively in Episcopacy, 
or Independency, or Wesleyanism, but that its essential quality 
was “‘a new creature.”’ He loved all that followed Christ, and 
loved Him; and expressing the happiness that he found in the | 
Saviour, he frequently exclaimed, with feelings of enthusiastic 
admiration, 
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“Religion! what treasures untold 
Reside in this heavenly word! 


More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford.”’ 


His decided conduct as a follower of Christ, produced, by the 
blessing of God, a salutary effect upon Lady Edmonds and his 
children, whom he had the happiness of seeing partakers of the 
same grace. In the enjoyment of the true riches he lived, and in 
the firm expectation of unfading glory he died, with this testi- 
mony on his lips, “‘ Blessed be God that I was taught the way to 
be truly rich.” R. C.——P. 


THE PANIC, 


“Tuere, Julia,”’ said Mrs. Merton, a young aunt who had 
lately taken charge of an orphan niece; as she entered her draw- 
ing-room one morning with a handsome china vase in her hand, 
‘“‘T have bought another vase to take the place of that which you 
broke so carelessly last week, and I do desire that you will be 
more careful of this; I shall be excessively angry if any accident 
come to it through your awkwardness. I am not made of money, 
as I imagine you suppose ; at any rate, I have no desire to spend 
what I have in repairing your mischief.” 

Julia was sitting on a sofa, near her grandpapa, whom she 
loved very much indeed, and the more so, as he supplied the 
place of her own father, who was dead. She arose when her 
aunt came in, and laid down her needle-work. 

Mrs. Merton set the new jar ona table: it was all radiant 
with purple and gold, and appeared as if it had been very costly. 
Julia looked at it with fright, but her grandfather went on read- 
ing, and did not once raise his eyes to the beautiful piece of 
china. 
~ “ Go, Julia,” said Mrs. Merton, “and ask the gardener to 
gather you some flowers, but I beseech you, do not attempt to 
pluck any yourself, with your unlucky hands, or you will be 
destroying some of my best flowers.”” Away ran the little girl 
in all haste to obey her aunt, and was back again in a very short 
time with a very fragrant and splendid bouquet, which she placed 
in Mrs. Merton’s hands. 
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“ How many rose buds have you scattered by the way, Julia, 
in your excessive haste?’’ said her aunt; “1 see you are quite 
out of breath; what an agitation you are in; don’t I often tell 
you that you gain no time by putting yourself into such hurries ; 
but now go, quietly if you can, and fetch me some water in a 
small jug, you need not bring a quart pitcher; ask John for it, 


and do not make your way traceable along the hall by droppings 


from your jug.” 


Away went the little girl again, whilst Mrs. Merton sat down 
at the table to arrange and sort the flowers which she destined 
for the new jar, from the mass which the gardener had sent. 

In a short time the hand of Julia was heard rather awkwardly 
attempting the lock before she could open the door. Her aunt 
looked up impatiently, and when the little girl came in, said, 
“Will you never learn to open a door like other people, Julia ?”’ 
and then, raising her voice to a tone of alarm, “‘ don't you see,” 
she exclaimed, “‘ you are spilling the water all over the carpet— 
hold the jug erect—dear me! worse and worse!” And worse 
and worse it was. The more vehemently the lady called, the 
more unsteadily the child held the jug, and it was well for the 
superb Brussels carpet that the liquid which it contained was 
neither ink nor oil. 

“Bring the water this way,’ added Merton, with 
increasing impatience—‘“at least, all that is left of it. There, 
set down the jug—-not on my rose wood table I beseech you, 
with nothing under it; don't you see the little rug I have set for 
it? really, Julia! one would think—but as I have said a thousand | 
times, you certainly are the most unfortunately unhandy child, 
I ever had the ilj luck to encounter. There; now stand still and 
compose yourself, and let me find you can ao a thing well and 
handily for once. See, 1 have put a sufficient quantity of water 
into the jar, don't you be adding more, so as to cause it to run 
over when you place the flowers; observe also that these flowers 
on my right hand are those which I have selected ; I leave you to 
arrange them,’ she added, “‘as | am obliged to go out; I shall 
return in a short time, and I do hope that you will then have 
completed the arrangement according to my wishes, and not in 
the very childish style in which you generally execute any thing 
to which I set you."” So speaking, Mrs. Merton arose to go out. 
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“But aunt,” said the timid child, “I should be so very much 
obliged to you, if you would only just put the flowers yourself 
into the vase, I am so frightened.” 

“Of what?’’ asked Mrs. Merton, “of what?—what alarms 
you ?”” 

“Oh, if I should do any mischief,’’ answered the little girl, 
“if I should be so very unfortunate as to break the new vase, as 
I did the old one !”’ 

“You don’t mean to say, Julia,” answered her aunt, cutting 
her short, “‘ that you are so absolutely childish, as not to be able 
to place a few flowers in a china vessel, without breaking the 
vessel; let me beg never to hear such nonsense as this again 
from your lips! You may look if you please, at grandpapa 
there, but I am sure he will not countenance any such folly. How 
often have I told you, that we are what we make ourselves, and 
there is nothing which we have the power of doing at all, which 
we cannot do well, if we choose; let me, therefore, hear no 
more of these absurd excuses. You will do what I require, and 
do not, I beseech you, stand trembling and quaking there, as if 
it were an absolute necessity that you should break my china 
jar, if you attempted to touch it.” 

Mrs Merton then went out, and poor Julia stood by the table, 
sometimes looking at the china vase, and then at her grandpapa. 
The old gentleman had sat reading all this time, and he turned 
over a fresh page whilst his grand-daughter looked at him; she 
knew that he hardly ever interfered between herself and her aunt, 
but she thought that he might have said one word for her at this 
time. She waited a little longer, till she heard the hall door 
shut after her aunt, and then she said, in a low voice, “‘Grand- 
papa, are you very busy?” 

“No, my dear,” replied the old gentleman, “what may you 
want?” 

“I was thinking, grandpapa,” she said “that, if you would 
but please to get up, and come and put these flowers into this 
vase, I should be much obliged to you.” 

“Me! my child;” he answered, “with my blind eyes, and 
uncertain old hands, I should be putting the flowers in wrong 
side uppermost, that would never do.” 

Julia sighed, and began to reason with herself. She tried not 
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to be afraid ; and she resolved to set immediately to do this very 
alarming job. She had drawn a little from the table to speak to 
her grandpapa, and now she drew nearer to it; and began to 
examine the flowers which her aunt had selected to be placed in 
the jar, talking to herself in a low voice, as she often did, when 
alone, or in the presence of her grandpapa, whom she loved very 
much. 

“A beautiful myrtle’’ she said, “‘and a bunch of fairy roses, 
and honey-suckles, and sweet brier, and more roses, and rose- 
buds; I wish they were safe in the vase! 1 wish grandpapa 
would put them in, but they are so many, and the neck of the 
vase is so narrow it will not take them all.” Her next move- 
ment was to draw the vase nearer to her, but in so doing she 
spilled some of the water on the bright french-polished table, 
and on a quire of embossed letter paper, belonging to her 
aunt. 

Poor Julia, she was getting more calm before she had this 
fresh misfortune; but now her hands began to tremble again, 
and her heart to beat more strongly. She looked at the time- 
piece on the mantel-shelf, and thought that her aunt would very 
soon return: in haste then, she took up one flower after another, 
and began to place them in the vase. She might with the least 
calm reflection, have perceived that the neck of the vase would 
not receive one half of the stems of the flowers which her aunt 
had set aside; but frightened people cannot reflect, and Julia 
thought that she heard a step on the gravel path without, so she 
became more and more hurried, and more and more frightened, 
and in pushing down a stalk a little too violently, first came a 
crack, and next the golden and purple vase split and fell in two 
parts, letting out all the water amid the various beautiful and 
delicate things spread upon the table! The embossed paper was 
completely saturated, and the water spread like a lake over 
the whole surface of the rose-wood. Poor Julia was for an 
instant past crying or moving; at length she uttered a startling 
scream, and running to her grandpapa, hid her face in his bosom. 

“ What is it, my child? said the old gentleman, holding her 
to him,—what is it my darling?” 

“It was—it was, because I was so frightened,”’ sobbed the 
poor child. “I did not mean—indeed I did not mean—I don’t 
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know how it was—what can I do? oh! what can I do? oh! 
grandpapa I shall die’ indeed I shall.” 

Now, although I can answer for it, that every one of you, my 
intelligent readers, have foreseen from our first page, that this 
second China vase was doomed to participate the fate of the 
first in very little time, yet the good grandpapa did not guess 
what had happened, even while his grandchild was sobbing thus 
violently in his arms. He was not only short-sighted, but some- 
what deaf, though otherwise fully alive to all that passed; but 
though he knew not the immediate cause of the agonies of his 
child, he soothed her tenderly, encouraging her to explain herself, 
_ and assuring her of his willingness to do anything to comfort her. 

The little girl was beginning to stammer out her explanation, 
when the entrance of Mrs. Merton, and her exclamations of 
astonishment and anger, rendered this attempt wholly needless. 

At the sound of her voice the grandfather looked up, and Julia 
nestled herself more closely to him. 

“Is this possible? can this be possible? ”’ cried Mrs. Merton; 
“my beautiful vase broken! my table deluged! every thing upon 
it literally ruined! this must have been purposely done, Julia? 
Giddy and awkward in the extreme I did think you; but not 
malicious nor spiteful! Why do you cling to your grandfather? 
do you think he will uphold and countenance you?” She rang 
the bell violently, and then, turning again to the old gentleman 
and the child, “ Surely sir,”’ she said to her father, “‘ you would 
not, could not, encourage Julia in her shocking conduct ? ” 


‘I would never willingly encourage any child in determined — 


wickedness,” answered the old gentleman calmly; ‘“‘ but there 
may be ” -- 

“There may be, what ?”’ said the lady—“ no excuse, I am quite 
certain; this has been a wilful act—it can be no other—Julia, 
leave this room; go to your own, and remain there till you hear 
more from me; I shall not pass over this offence as | have too 
many other follies.” 

As the little girl went out in obedience to her aunt, a servant 
came in, and then followed a long scene of removing things from 
the table, placing the beautiful nick-nacks where they might 
dry with least injury, and other such movements as in neat 
families always follow accidents of this description. 
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When the servant was gone out, Mrs. Merton sat down, 
and almost wept from vexation. At length, addressing her 
father, she said, “‘ That child will break my heart; and I really 
am surprised that you, sir, should shew her so much favor.” 

The old gentleman answered, “‘ You know my habit, Matilda, 
of bringing all present difficulties, as far as I am able, into the 
light which scripture supplies.” 

Mrs. Merton honored her father; and she answered mildly, 

“ | know you respect for religion, sir, but I do not understand 
how you bring it to bear on this provoking affair of the broken 
vase.” 
“ There is nothing, my dear daughter,” replied the father, 
“which can happen among intelligent creatures, as it regards 
their conduct, on which the scriptures may not throw some 
light. In this present affair, the scriptures admonish us, in the 
first instance, not to judge the poor child severely. ‘ Charity 
thinketh no evil,” where it can be possible to think kindly. 
Charity might possibly lead us to perceive that there may be 
another cause for Julia’s late misfortune, besides malice.”’ 

“ What other cause can there be?”’ asked Mrs. Merton; “ she 
is not an absolute idiot.” 

“* There is such a thing,”’ replied her father, “‘ as panic, which 
I fully believe, with a tender, sensitive spirit, leads to as much 
deception and as many mischances with children and dependants, 
as absolute folly or actual malice; and not only with such, but 
with all orders of human creatures, fear has the same effect. In 
many instances terror will render persons awkward, unskilful, 
and even mischievous; in others it causes hardness and despera- 
tion, and the most sinful carelessness of conduct. Hence He 
who knows our hearts, exhibits his love —the love that cas/s out 
fear—as the strongest motive which can be used to bring his 
offending creatures to himself, and on this account, therefore, 
the promises of forgiveness, through the Saviour, are scattered 
through scripture more profusely than the flowers of May upon 
the lap of earth. Nor can any intelligent being sin wilfully, or 
take delight therein, after having been enabled to receive these 
promises. Depend upon it, my dear Matilda, that so long as 
you continue to alarm your niece with incessant reproofs, she 
will continue to preserve her ungainly, awkward, and pernicious 
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propensities ; but change your plans, and give her encourage- 
ment, and these will disappear as the snow in the fair, warm 
weather.” 

“ Would you have me make the trial?”’ asked Mrs. Merton, 
with a smile. “ Well, be it so. I meant well by the child; but 
have not had so much success as to think very highly of my 
method.”” So speaking, she rang the bell, and sent for Julia. 

She received the child with a kiss so tender, that the timid 
and gentle girl threw herself into her arms and wept on her 
bosom, as she had done on that of her dear grandfather; and 
reversing, in future, her accustomed system of severity and re- 
buke, she had the satisfaction of finding that a spirit of con- 
siderate kindness was instrumental in remedying the evil she 
before so harshly, but so unsuccessfully, endeavored to over- 
come. M. M. 8. 


JOHN NEWTON. 


_ Joun Newron was born in London in 1725. His father was 
at that time master of a vessel engaged in the Mediterranean 
trade, a very sensible and moral man, but under no impressions 
of religion. His mother was a pious experienced Christian, and 
a dissenter; and though she died before her son was seven years 
old, her watchfulness and earnest prayers on his behalf seem to 
have gone up as a memorial before God. She also appears “‘ to 
have stored his memory with whole chapters and smaller por- 
tions of Scripture.”” He was but two years at school, and it is 
not improbable that the brutal severity of his master stirred up 
that spirit of wilfulness which in after years caused him so much 
suffering. 

Shortly after he left school he experienced occasional con- 
victions of conscience, and some faint and spurious desires after 
holiness of life. A dangerous fall from a horse, sometime after- 
ward, recalled these serious thoughts, and a providential dis- 
pensation strengthened the impression. He had agreed witha 
play-fellow to go on board a man of war, one Sunday, but 
arrived at the waterside a few minutes too late, The boat was 
upset, and his companion drowned; but by a delay which had 
only served before to anger him, his own life was mercifully 
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spared. His last reform was of more decisive character, and of 
longer continuance. He did all that could be done to establish 
his own righteousness, by reading, meditation, prayer, fasting, 
and asceticism, preserving at the same time a morbid reserve in 
conversation, lest by offending in word he should forfeit the title 
of a perfect man! This mood was accompanied by a little of that 
romantic sensibility to which young persons of ardent tempera- 
ment are peculiarly liable. But there was nothing of real 
religion in it; it wasa kind of christian monachism—a dreamy, 
moping, languishing, unhealthy phase, not uncommon when 
the mind is rather impressed than enlightened—more under the 
influence of a misunderstood restlessness, than a true and living 
faith. 

From this inactive, undecided, useless, objectless state, he was 
aroused by a singular circumstance—his indomitable affection 
for a young lady who eventually became, and for more than forty 
years continued, his faithful and attached helpmate. His 
introduction to this young person was purely accidental, as the 
world would phrase it, though it formed in the all-wise purposes 
of Providence the pivot upon which turned the most important 
events in his after life—the only link which, during the period of 
his deepest degradation, seemed to connect him with civilized 
society —the constraining influence that brought him back to 
England, where he was destined to become so singularly useful. 

A friend of his father’s had intended to send him to Jamaica, 
but this incident gave a new turn to his inclination; and resolv- 
ing that he would not go so far away, he absented himself till 
the ship which was to convey him there had sailed. He was 
therefore despatched on a voyage to Venice, where he experienced 
that impressive and significant dream which has been so graphi- 
cally described by his own pen. After his return home, he was 
impressed and taken on board a man of war, in which he arrived 
at Madeira, en route to the East Indies. But his thoughts were 
still homeward, and he determined, if possible, to avoid the long 
absence which such a voyage, in those times, necessarily in- 
volved; and Providence favored his design. Happening to be 
late in bed the day before he was to sail from Madeira, one of 
his shipmates cut down his hammock, and compelled him very 
unwillingly to dress himself. At the moment of his going on 
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deck, a boat lay alongside which had brought two men from a 
Guinea ship, and waited for two others in exchange. He begged 


that he might be one of these, and the proper authorities on 


board, though he had never lost an opportunity of annoying 
them, readily gave permission ! 

The ship was bound for Sierra Leone, and young Newton 
being now among strangers, felt released from all restraint. As 
he hoped to be still more his own master on shore than at sea, 
he obtained his discharge, and for a considerable part of the 
time he spent on this coast endured the most horrible sufferings 
from sickness, hunger, and the dreadful brutality of his mistress, 
that it is possible to conceive of. On leaving him in Africa, it 
was arranged that a vessel should call off the coast after a cer- 
tain interval to bring him back to England if he desired it; but 
at the time of her arrival his prospects had so far improved that 
he was unwilling to go on board, and the captain was obliged 
to tempt him by a story framed for the purpose. The vessel 
had already passed the place appointed, but was brought to on 
a signal being made by a fellow-servant who was walking on the 
beach. 

Upon the two remarkable Providences just described, Mr, 
Newton made, at an after period, the following reflection: ‘‘ When 
I go to St. Mary Woolnoth, it seems the same whether I turn 
down Lothbury or go through the Old Jewry, but the going 
through one street instead of another may produce an effect of 
lasting consequences. A man cut down my hammock in sport, 
but had he cut it down half-an-hour later, J had not been here. 
A man made a smoke on the sea-shore at the time a ship passed, 
which was thereby brought to, and afterwards brought me to 
England.” 

The whole life of this remarkable man indeed, was one conti- 
nuous chain of such occurrences—of special arrangements leading 
to an appointed end, as little known to the subject of them as to 
those who were the instruments of accomplishing them. “The 
Lord had need of him;”’ and though he was now, to use his 
own words, an infidel, a libertine, and a blasphemer, he was 
nevertheless a vessel of mercy at that very moment in the hands 
of the Great Potter. 

Was it in the power of any man—was it in the thoughts of 
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the wretched outcast himself, to imagine his salvation even pos- 
sible under such awful circumstances? “ I seemed”’ says he, “‘ to 
have every mark of final impenitence and rejection: neither 
judgments nor mercies made the least impression upon me.” 
In the same strain speaks one of his biographers.* ‘So fallen 
below the lowest of his race was he, that had the man of most 
practical faith then living been permitted to survey such a spec- 
tacle of mental, personal, and spiritual reprobation, and heard a 
voice from eternity whispering in his ear, ‘Behold he is a chosen 
vessel!” he could only have received it as the most secret things 
of the eternal counsels are received—on the simple authority of 
Him who cannot lie.”” And yet there are some persons to be 
found who would venture to speculate on the tremendous ques- 
tions of pardon and salvation; not knowing, or not choosing to 
know, that the goodness of God should lead us to repentance. 
Nay, there are not wanting amongst professing Christians, 
men who are hardy enough by their partial and unsanctioned 
exhibitions of the gospel, actually to cheer on such reckless, 
high-handed sinners in their course of evil, and even to build up 
for them an “‘assurance”’ of eternal glory! But, on the other 
hand, what encouragements does the truly-humbled sinner 


gather from such narratives as this, to cast himself upon the 


full, free, perfect grace of God. If these mercies were in reserve 
for John Newton, who will dare exclude himself, or despair of 
those for whom he has long agonized in prayer. A mother’s 
counsel, and a mother’s supplications, were here not only 
answered, but seemed, if we may so express it, to carry interest 
till the account so long outstanding was discharged in full. 
Sin had been added to sin, and drunkenness to thirst, till the poor 
debtor seemed to stand on the very confines of reclaiming mercy, 
when the parent’s plea prevailed to bar the execution of the 
sentence, and to teach the too-faithless world the transcendant 
power and value of instant and importunate prayer. 

During the former portion of his time on board the vessel in 
which he had embarked, almost his whole life was ‘‘a course of 
most horrid impiety and profaneness.”’ Here, nevertheless, the 
same Providence which had permitted the low artifice of a fellow 


* James Montgomery. Preface: to “Olney Hymns.” 
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creature to allure him on board, engaged for his safety. Attempt- 
ing, when intoxicated, to leap into the ship’s boat which he 
supposed to be close along-side, though in reality far beyond his 
reach, he was seized when actually half-overboard and brought 
back again. Again, he lost his way at night-fall when ashore at 
Cape Lopez, amidst woods and swamps, abounding with wild 
beasts, when in the moment of his extremity,the moon arose, point- 
ing out the western quarter, and enabling him to retrace his steps 
which before were leading him farther and farther from the coast. 
These and other deliverances produced at the time no salutary 
effect : his hour was not yet come, and our youngreprobate appeared 
to be hurrying headlong to perdition. But God who had so often 
spoken in mercy, now came nearin judgment. A tremendous sea 
struck the vessel in the night time, arousing him from a sound 
sleep. He was preparing to go on deck, when the captain ordered 
him below again to get a knife. ‘‘He meant not so, neither did 
his heart think so,’’ but this momentary hindrance again saved 
his life: the very individual who went up in Mr. Newton's place, 
being instantly washed overboard and drowned. 

It was in “‘the great and strong wind,” that the Lord passed by; 
for during the continuance of this tempest, the Holy Spirit spake 
effectually to the conscience of this daring infidel. Being almost 
spent with cold and labor at the pumps, Mr. Newton went to 
speak to the captain; and as he was returning, said, “‘ If this will 
not do, the Lord have mercy upon us!’ These words appear to 
have startled the poor creature who uttered them; and he im- 
mediately asked himself, ‘‘ What mercy can there be for me?’ 
Happily this is no problem for solution by the newly-awakened 
conscience; it is one on which the love—the faithfulness—the 
promise and the oath of God—are brought to bear, and bring to 
an affirmative issue. Verily ‘‘there is forgiveness with Thee that 
thou mayest be feared!” 

Often in the ‘swearer’s prayer’ had this hardened out-cast 
called upon the most High God: but he had cried for vengeance, 
and had therefore cried in vain. O! how can we sufficiently 
exalt the greatness of that mercy which had so long watched over 
him, and listened to him only to be spurned and insulted; and 

which yet catches with intensest eagerness, the very first and faint- 
est breathings of a heart scarce now aroused. When the cry of 
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Sodom went up to heaven, God is represented as coming down to 
see if it were possible consistently with his justice to forgive the 
guilty city. “I will go down, and see if they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it which is come unto me; and if Nort, 
I will know.”” His only concern appears to have been to record 
a verdict of acquittal. And was it not so in the case of this young 
profligate? Waiting to be gracious, He had no ear for those re- 
peated calls for vengeance, with which the blasphemer had assailed 
his throne. But now the feeblest whispers of a child imploring 
mercy, are met with all the loving kindness of a God forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin. ; 

The storm was of long-continuance, and for many days the 
safety of the crew was almost despaired of: the ship was, how- 
ever, at length brought into Lough Swilly, in Ireland, on the 8th 
April, 1748. 

Destitute of all religious society on board this vessel, the chief 
instruments of grace which Mr. Newton possessed were a New 
Testament, and a few sermons. One of these, by Bishop 
Beveridge, on our Saviour’s safferings, particularly affected him; 
but above all, the exquisitely touching parable of the Prodigal 
Son, struck deepest root in his heart. “I thought,”’ says he, 
“ that had never been so nearly exemplified as by myself. And 
then the goodness of the Father in receiving, nay, in coming to 
meet such a son—and this intended to illustrate the Lord’s 
goodness to returning sinners! Such reflections gaining upon 
me, I continued much in prayer: I saw that the Lord had inter- 
posed so far to save me, and I hoped he would do more.”’ Thus 
assured that the extent of God’s love to our race was immeasure- 
able, Mr. Newton had still such ideas of the Divine justice as 
precluded him from expecting pardon without the intervention 
of a Mediator. He could not settle down on that heartless and 
unscriptural opinion which resolves the whole scheme of sal- 
vation into the sole doctrine that God is merciful. “I had no 
idea,”’ says he, “‘ of those systems which allow the Saviour no 
higher honor than that of an upper servant, or at most a demi- 


god; I stood in need of an Atmionty Saviour; and such an 


one I found described in the New Testament.” 
Once enabled to appreciate this Almighty Saviour, Christ was 
made to him wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
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tion. He became not only outwardly serious, but a vital, prac- 
tical Christian, adorning his profession in all things. ‘Soon after 
his arrival in England he was offered the command of a ship, 
but preferring to sail as mate, till he had acquired further 
experience, he went out in that capacity, returned home in safety, 
and was united in marriage to the lady before-mentioned. He 
did not however relinquish the sea-service, availing himself of the 
leisure afforded on his several voyages to improve his mind by 
reading, and a persevering study of the classics, in which he 
attained some proficiency. He afterwards paid considerable 
attention to divinity and biblical literature. 

His desire to enter the ministry arose from a perusal of 
Gal. i. 23, 24, coupled with a recollection of his excellent 
mother’s wish upon the subject. In 1764 he obtained the 
curacy of Olney, Bucks. There he continued sixteen years, till 
he was presented to the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, 
by the philanthropic John Thornton. He died 21st December, 
1807, in a good old age, having for more than forty years been 
eminently useful as a preacher of the glorious gospel, and a 
powerful and attractive writer. 


USEFULNESS OF A RELIGIOUS TRACT. 


Tue following incidents are recorded in the life of the late 
Mr. George Lamb, founder of the Woodbridge Loan Tract 
Society :— 

In the course of his visits for subscriptions, he called on a 
gentleman of high standing in the neighbourhood. He at first 
refused, as he thought the object of the society was proselytism. 
But Mr. Lamb, with his accustomed kindness and perseverance, 
pressed it on his attention, especially urging him to read a few of 
the tracts, which he had with him. This request was so reason- 
able, that it could not be declined. Among those left, was one, 
on the work of the Holy Spirit, by the late Rev. Robert Hall. 
On the next visit of our friend, he was invited into the study; and 
after the usual salutations, the gentleman produced this tract, 
which he had marked very considerably in the margin, and 
manifesting deep feeling he said, with great emphasis, “‘ Mr. Lamb, 
if this tract be true, then I have been all my life wrong. Itisa 
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subject which I have never understood, and therefore have never 
felt. As I suppose that you know something about what you 
have brought, [ am anxious for a little conversation on the 
matter.” 

They had conversation with each other then, and it was often 
after renewed. He was directed to the Sacred Writings, and the 
result was his conversion to God, and his open avowal of evan- 
gelical sentiments. But the benefit did not rest here; for several 
years after, Mr. Lamb had the high satisfaction of hearing from 
a son, who is now a clergyman of the Church of England, that 
to that tract, in a great measure, both he and his sister, under 
the leadings of the Spirit, of which it spoke so lucidly, traced the 
views they held of Divine truth, and the hopes they cherished in 
relation to the future. 


GOD'S TRUTH, AND MAN’S OPINION. 


We must not make the Bible responsible for the ignorance, 
the carelessness, or the prejudices of its readers. And yet we 
do this to a very great extent ; we might, indeed, almost venture 
to assert, that no one approaches the Bible with a mind entirely 
free from prejudice. To prejudice is to forejudge ; to entertain an 
opinion before we fairly elicit it by induction or argument. In 
most cases, when we ask advice of a friend, we are in reality asking 
for approbation ; we want to be told that we are right, and not 
to learn how we may be so. Just so is it in our approaches to 
the word of truth; if we do not come to it with a mind already 
made up, we certainly come with a bias calculated to disturb, or, 
at all events to give a color to, the verdict of inspiration. We 
cannot indeed divest ourselves of any knowledge which we pos- 
sess, or suppose Ourselves to possess, and we are not, conse- 
quently, without a tendency of some kind upon our minds. 
Suppose, for instance, that we have been brought up in the 
belief that our earth is the only important body in the universe ; 
that the stars are mere specks in the firmament, created for our 
use and benefit alone; or, that nothing but chaos and darkness 
existed until about six thousand years ago, is it possible so to 
keep these notions in abeyance as to prevent their interfering 
with the statements of Scripture? It is quite clear that we did 
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not derive these opinions from the Bible, for they are no where 
taught in it; nor do we know, indeed, where we got them, and 
yet they mould and shape and color every point of Scripture 
testimony, with which our own caprice pleases to connect them. 


CHOOSING CONSORTS. 


Thou shalt go unto my country and to my kindred, and take a wife unto my 
son Isaac.— Gen. xxiv. 4. 


Parents every where in India employ their influence and 
authority in seeking consorts for their children, always from the 
same caste, and commonly from amoung relations. A young 
person, of either sex, is supposed to have no choice in the 
business.— Callaway. 


and Correspondence. 


How shall I obtain Faith ? 


Dear Sir, 

I am a son of Christian parents, who removed me at the early 
age of thirteen to a distant town, where, away from the example 
and control of religious friends, and exposed to the dangers arising from 
the constant company of worldly, if not of irreligious, companions, 
I thought little of the all-important subject of religion, except when my 
attention was directed to it by the letters of my pious mother, (now I 
trust in glory) by which I was kept from a complete state of indifference 
—an indifference I fear far too prevalent. Conviction thus smote my 
conscience, and told me I should pay more attention to the concerns of 
eternity, and I commenced the stated reading of the scriptures, and 
frequent prayer, which I still continue. I have remained stationary 
thus for a long time, and not unfrequently congratulate myself with the 
idea that faith is the gift of God; ( Ephesians ii. &,) and that I can do 
nothing more till I receive this spiritual gift: for which I most 
earnestly pray. 

Am I wrong in thus waiting ‘for this blessing? If wrong, what 
farther should Ido? Perhaps I may be told to believe—I do as far as 
a general belief goes. But to believe Christ as my personal Saviour, 
is the earnest desire of your occasional reader, 

WittiaM, 
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We are much interested in the statement of our young cor- 
respondent, and would urgently recommend him to persevere in 
the course he has adopted. Faith is unquestionably the gift of 
God: but “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” He is therefore right in searching the Scriptures. We 
presume also that he attends statedly the preaching of the gospel. 
If not, he should do so at once, and make his case known to the 
minister, who will advise him better than we can do, whilst 
ignorant of his, peculiar situation and circumstances. Will our 
friend allow us to state in Christian kindness, that we do not like 
his congratulating himself with the idea that as faith is the gift of 
God, he can do nothing more than he has done. It leaves on our 
minds the unpleasant impression, that formality and task-work 
characterize his religious services : that he reads and prays as a 
matter of course, and then desists, in a spirit allied to indifference 
as to the result. Does he look for Christ in the Scriptures, and 
feel that he wants Him; does he wish to know how he is to be 
born again; and does he really desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that he may grow thereby in the knowledge of eternal things? 
If so, let him make these requests known unto God: let him, 
with all humility, but with all confidence, confront Him, so to 
speak, with His promises; and he will not be sent empty away. 


Love to Parents. 
Sra, 

Is it your opinion that it is our duty to love our parents? The 
Bible commands us to “honour’’ and “obey” them; but are we 
therefore strictly bound to love them? Can we voluntarily command 
love’? If yon, or any correspondent will kindly resolve this difficulty, 
it will greatly oblige, 

Sir, yours very faithfully, 
P. F. 


The Gospel commands us to love even our enemies; to love 
our neighbours as ourselves, to love the stranger, and to live in 
love withallmen. The very essence of Christianity is love to God — 
and man; and that must be indeed strange logic which would 
shut out our nearest and dearest earthly friends from this all- 
embracing injunction, even in the absence of any express command 
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upon the subject. If Christ came to be our example, and were so 
constant in the profession and practice of love to His Father, we 
may safely infer the importance of the doctrine. 


David's Hatred of his Enemies. 


Dear 

May I be allowed through the pages of your valuable mis- 
cellany, to state a perplexity I have often felt whilst reading the 
Psalms of David. Howdo you account for the manner in which David 
refers to his enemies in Psalm 35, 55, 59, and others? If any of your 
able correspondents would solve this difficulty as I find it to be when 
compared with the injunction of the New Testament, “ Love your 
enemies ; bless them that persecute you, bless and curse not,” it will 


greatly oblige, Yours respectfully, 
GEORGIANA, 


The expressions which in our translation of the Psalms, bear 
the character of imprecations, are for the most part, nothing more 
than predictions, regarded according to the strict idiom of the 
original Hebrew. Certain forms of construction in this language 
cannot be literally rendered into English, and hence arise many 
of the misunderstandings that prevail upon this and similar subjects. 

In some instances, David appears to refer exclusively to spiritual 
enemies, the language being figurative ; in which case he is only 
anticipating the Gospel requirement, so powerfully described by 
the Apostle in 2 Cor. vii. 11, where indignation and revenge are 
_ Fegarded as wholesome evidences of godly sorrow. 

Sunday Mails. 
Sir, 

The running of the mails on Sundays, every Christian must 
deplore, but will you allow me to enquire through the medium of your 
valued miscellany, if it is right for any one to post his letters, say on 
Saturday night, so that they travel on the Lord’s day before they reach 
their destination. I know some persons who from conscientious scruples 
abstain : but wishing for more definite knowledge on the point, I request 
your opinion, or that of one of your able correspondents. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
R. W. PF. 


Christians need not “ go out of the world” becauses abuses exist 
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init. There is no question more difficult to determine than that 
which would define the exact boundary between direct and in- 
direct offences. The best rules upon the subject are those laid 
down by the Apostle in 1 Cor. viii. 4—13. 

If our correspondent’s suggestion were carried out to its full 
extent, there would be an end to all communication with places, 
situated beyond a six-days’ journey or voyage. It is, however, 
worthy of serious consideration, how far the present rapid transit 
by railway, might obviate the much talked of necessity for 
Sunday travelling. 


Profitable Reading of Scripture. 

What is the most useful method for a young person desirous of im- 
proving in Scripture knowledge, to adopt in daily perusing the sacred 
writings, so as to understand them in their connexion, and impress the 
memory; for though they may be read with profit, without regard to 
particular rules, yet, it is conceived, a plan would greatly assist the — 
memory in registering their rich contents. S. K. 


A daily perusal of the Scriptures, accompanied by great diligence, 
reflection, and prayer, will infallibly produce a constant accession 
to our knowledge of the sacred book, and impress its rich con- 
tents on the memory. 

The Scriptures may be divided into narrative, doctrinal, and 
devotional. The narrative will include the historical books, which 
should be read regularly, commencing with Genesis ; and in the 
first reading omitting what would interrupt the thread of the 
history; for example, the book of Leviticus, &c. While I 
earnestly recommend reading two or three chapters if possible 
every day, | would not limit the number: say one narrative out 
of Genesis; one devotional, from the Psalms; and one doctrinal 
from the epistle to the Romans. Ifa chapter from the Gospel 
were to be added, the greater would be the improvement. 

Care too should be taken to understand the names of persons, 
places, and things. A dictionary of the Bible, a set of scripture 
maps, recently published by the Religious Tract Society ; the 
Companion to the Bible, and other works, might assist the reader, 
but attention to marginal references is especially desirable, as 
scripture is the best interpreter of scripture. The benefit would 
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be increased by a few questions which the reader might ask him- 
self, at the end of the chapter, and a frequent review of the argu- 
ment at the head ofeach. The last hint is important, although 
seldom adopted. 

When the book of Leviticus is read, it should be followed by the 
epistle to the Hebrews: and when the prophecies are perused, 
notice should be taken of the time in which the prophets lived ; 
in the reign of what king, &c. 

An occasional perusal of Watts’s Scripture History, an invalu- 
able book, would greatly refresh the memory. 

Let S. K. pursue the same method that a traveller adopts in his 
journey from place to place. He chooses the direct road, notices 
every mile-stone, village, country seat, antiquity, &c,. and when he 
sits down, recals the various objects to his recollection, and thus 
_ fixes them upon his memory. The sentiment of Lord Bacon, is 
quite relevant to the study of the scriptures, “‘ Reading maketh a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing a correct man.” 

The general outline of the narrative part of scripture comprises 
the Patriarchs, Judges, Kings, the Captivity, the Restoration under 
Cyrus, the Maccabees, the history of Christ and his apostles. 

The profit of a devotional spirit must be always kept in view, 
and a deep interest maintained in the doctrines contained in the 
epistles, such as human depravity, salvation by grace through 
Christ, justification, adoption, and sanctification, all of which are 
clearly set forth. I must conclude, though reluctantly, assuring 
S. K. that I shall most willingly afford her any further assistance 
on this great subject — the profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures 
which are “‘ able to make her wise unto salvation through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Penryn. R. C, 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


The Slave Trade.— The Gasette of the 19th March announces the 
appropriation of prize-money for the Brisk brigantine, employed off the 
African coast in the capture of slave ships. Of these she had taken 
four between the 17th of January and 24th of February, 1941, and 
another on the 18th of November following. The Lwita brigantine, of 
136 tons, had originally 440 slaves on board, but lost, on the average, 
about eleven daily, so that on reaching St. Helena she had only 342. 
The Marciana, of only 70 tons, had lost no less than 110 slaves be- 
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tween the coast and St. Helena, on arrival at which place 290 remained 
alive. The Minerva schooner, of 150 tons, had better arrangements for 
the poor captives, so that out of 321 slaves she lost but eight in two 
days! The other two vessels, though unquestionably fitted up for this 
horrible traffic, had no slaves on board at the time of capture. 

Puseyism.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has replied to the East 
Farleigh address, noticed last month, stating that the majority of the 
charges it contains originate in ‘‘ a misapprehension of the regulations 
of THe cuuRcH,’’—that few of them are serious, and that those 
which are so, do not rest upon sufficient evidence. 

Religious Liberty.— Dr. Kalley, a Scotch physician, who was, last 
autumn, illegally imprisoned at Madeira, for “ blasphemy and heresy,” 
and for “abetting apostacy and heresy,’’ has been tried and acquitted at 
Lisbon and Funchal, The charges were trumped up by the Romish 
church, the doctor having rendered himself obnoxious by a fearless 
avowal of his Protestant principles ; and it must be gratifying to every 
friend of religious toleration to learn that justice has prevailed even in 
these strong holds of popery. 

Intolerance.—The king of Bavaria has attempted to interfere with 
the Gustavus Adolphus Institutions, founded in commemoration of the 
second centenary of the illustrious sovereign whose name they bear, 
by threatening that the funds supplied by them to the poor protestants 
within his territories shall be confiscated, and applied to the relief of 
the necessitous popish monasteries. This intolerant proceeding has 
been signally overruled for good by exciting a just feeling of detestation 
towards popery, and by increasing in a tenfold degree the exertions of 
the protestant party. 

British Museum.—The sum granted to defray the estimated expences 
of the British Museum from Lady-day, 1844, to Lady-day, 1845, is 
£37,987. The number of persons admitted in 1840 was 247,000 ; 
in 1843 it had increased to 517,000, having doubled in three years. 
For ourselves we are at a loss to understand upon what data this cal- 
culation.is founded, as we are in the habit of walking in and out as 
freely as if the Museum were our own, and we know many others who 
do the same. It appears to be only required of large parties to enter 
their names and numbers, so that these official estimates must be far 
below the actual result. As the Museum is only open three days in 
the week, the daily average is between 3000 and 4000. May it increase 
a hundred fold! 

Liberality.—The National Society’s Special Fund, for the establish- 
ment of schools in the manufacturing and mining districts, amounted 


on the 29th of March last, to £145,064. Os. 5d. The number of sub- 
scribers is 9458. 
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THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 


{ These lines were suggested by the perusal of a prayer, lately offered up, “on 
consecrating a set of Regimental Colours.’ The style and title are parodied 
from a well-known and popular writer.] 


Wirt those who drink strong drink, 
And troll the wanton song, 
The serjeant sate in his ribbons and gauds, 
To gloat on the swinish throng.— 
Blood! blood! blood! 
The blood of his fellows he sought, 
And the would-be-dead, at a shilling a-head, 
With the public purse he bought. 


O life! life! life! 
Ye must be of little note, 

To be bartered away for a shilling a-day, 
And a gaudy scarlet coat— 

For a roof without a home, 
Hard bed, and harder board ; 

To swear and swagger the livelong day, 
And sing the “ Song of the Sword.” 


Blood! blood! blood! 
Where the air is rife with love; 
And blood! blood! blood! 
Where the skies breathe peace above! 
And it’s O! to pillage and burn, 
To sack, and murder, and maim: 
To give our kin to the thirsty steel, 
And their homes to the roaring flame! 


Fight! fight! fight! 
For any quarrel, or none ; 
For the Christian name must be upheld, 
And the work of the gospel done ;* 
A Briton’s might confessed, 
And a Briton’s name adored, 
Till the cradle-chaunt and the death-bed hymn 
Give place to the “ Song of the Sword!” 


* “ Go thou before us, O thou God of bat in the day of battle. May we 
ever fight for truth and righteousness. ... .. May these banners, which we 
bless and consecrate this , lead ever on to ‘glorious victory |'’— Consecration 


Prayer. 
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Fight! fight! fight! 

re What matters whom we kill? 

ae | Our shout as we march to the murderous rout, 
Be—* Our hearths and our altars!” still. 

Havock, and sword, and fire, 
We bear where the heathen grieves— 

| } But our flag has been baptized by prayer, 

| And we are Christian thieves! 


| Then spoil! spoil! spoil! 
Where’er the power obtains— 
And fight! fight! fight! 
, For battle’s righteous gains! 
Our arms are not like common arms, 
Borne by the godless horde ; 
But the gleaming blade, and the whizzing ball, 


Are holy to the Lord! 
| Then fight! fight! fight! 
' | 7 Fight for the Prince of Peace! 
Fight for the gospel-ordinance 
| | ' That wars and fightings cease! 
of Fight for the God of Love 
Till, by all the earth adored, 
li Its utmost parts break forth in praise, 
; | And sing the “ Song of the Sword !"’ 
4 
.: | BELIEVER, WHY DOST THOU FEAR DEATH? 
. , B lessed are the dead which die in the Lornp. Rev. xiv. 13. 
| | E ven so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. 
; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
f ; L, et not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. John xiv. 27. 
Mi i | I go to prepare a place for you. John xiv. 2. 
| : E ven so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight. Luke x. 21. 
i} 4 V erily, I will cause the enemy to entreat thee well. Jer. xv. 11. 
na) E lect according to the foreknowledge of God. 1 Pet. 1, 2. 
atl R ise ye up, take your journey, and pass over the river. Deut. ii. 24. 
vlna W hen thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee. Isa. xliii. 2. 
| | i H e hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. Heb. xiii. 5. 
| | Y our life is hid with Christ in God. Ceol. iii. 3. 
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D eath is swallowed up in victory. 1 Cor, xv, 54, 

O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? 1Cor.xv.55. 
S ay to them that are of a fearful heart, be strong, fear not, Isa. xxxv. 4. 
T here remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of God. Heb. iv. 9. 


T odie isgain. Phil. i. 21. 
H aving a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. 
Phil, i, 23. 


O my people, I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of © 


your graves, Esek. xxxvii. 12, 
U nderneath are the everlasting arms, Deut, xxxiii. 27. 


F ear thou not; for I am with thee. Jsa. xli. 10. 

Enter thou into the joy of thy Lornp. Matt, xxv. 23. 

A t thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore. Psalm xvi. 11. 
R ise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. Cant, ii. 10. 


D eath and hell were cast into the lake of fire. Rev. xx. 14. 
FE. ternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world 
began. Titus i. 2. 
A s for me, I will behold Thy face in righteousness. Psalm xvii. 15. 
T hine eyes shall see the King in His beauty. Isa. xxxiii. 17. 
H e hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light. 2 Tim, i, 10. 


REST FOR THE WEARY. 


Oh! how bright a path is thine, 
Fairy flowers around it twine: 
And thy sky of purest blue 
Never clouds its lovely hue, 
But the sun with dazzling ray 
Sheds its lustre o’er thy way; 
And thy passing moments seem, 
Like a calm, untroubled dream. 


Yet, although so richly blest, 

Thou art ever seeking rest ; 

As the bird with drooping wing 

Oft from bough to bough will spring: 
And when every branch is tried 

Still remain dissatisfied ; 

So thy spirit strives in vain 

Rest from earthly joys to gain. 
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t Pleasure, riches, fame, and love, 
All alike deceitful prove, 
| ; Leave thee sorrowful, distrest, 
Still as far from peace and rest; 
| While the shadows of the tomb, 
| : Cast o’er coming days their gloom, 
And the thoughts of death and hell 


Waken fears, thou canst not quell. 


Spirit of immortal birth! 

Rest is never found on earth; 
Lift thy drooping hopes above, 
Seek it in a Saviour’s love. 


Listen to His gentle voice 
Bidding thee at once rejoice, 
“Come ye weary and distrest, 
I will give you perfect rest." 


| Nothing is required of thee, 
ig Take it, ’tis a gift, ’tis free; 
| Let thy restless wanderings close 
And enjoy this sweet repose; 
Like the deep unruffled tide, 
Then thy tranquil hours will glide, 
And when earthly ties are riven 
Thou shalt find thy rest in heaven. 
Brighton. H. M. W. 


— — 


FLOWERS. 
Ye that shed beauty o'er our earthly home, 
And twine your clinging tendrils round the heart; 
Fresh springing wheresoe’er the eye can roam ;— 
Oh! should not songs of praise for ever start 
To our glad lips, beholding thus around 
No spot in which the Christian may not see 
The hand of his Creator, who hath crown’d 
The world with joy and loveliness? To thee, 
| My God and Father! will I humbly pour 
: My feeble hymn of thankfulness, for these, 
g Which in the meadow, ‘neath the forest trees, 
| On the stream’s bosom, or on barren moor, 


On heights where human foot hath never trod, 
Speak of the never-ending love of God! 
Mary FREDERICA. 
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EASTERN HOUSE. 


Our engraving conveys a good general idea of the 
arrangement of part of an eastern house—the inner 
quadrangle, or that portion, called by St. Luke, (ch. 
v. 19), ** the midst.” With reference to this text, 
Dr. Shaw well observes, ‘‘ If it may be presumed that 
our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was 
preaching in a house of this fashion; we may, by at- 
tending only to the structure of it, give no small 
light to one circumstance of that history, which hath 
lately given great offence to unbelievers. For among 
other pretended difficulties and absurdities relative to 
this fact, it hath been urged that the uncovering or 
breaking up of the roof, (Mark, i. 4,) or the letting 
down a person through it, (Luke v. 19,) supposes the 
breaking up of tiles, rafters, &c.” But the words 
translated “roof” and “tiling,” will, with equal pro- 
priety, designate any kind of covering, such as the 
velum, umbrella, veil, or awning, described by vari- 
ous writers on the subject, as a customary appendage 
to eastern houses. 
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Our cut is used by the editor of the Pictorial Bible, in illus- 
tration of Acts xx. 9, which describes the accident to Eutychus. 
“It appears,”” says he, “‘ that the young man had seated himself 
in the window, and being overpowered with sleep, fell out of the 
window into the court below. It will be recollected that there 
were no windows of glass; whence we may perceive, that the 
window here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, ora door, which 
on this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the 


many lights, and the number of persons in the room.” 


THE ORANGE AND THE COCOA-NUT. 


Tue morning was s0 lovely, though early in April, that Lucy 
Andrews, (we will not say how prudently) had taken her work, 
and was seated on the lawn. She had promised Hannah Byford 
to complete a frock for her baby, who was to be baptized the 
following day. And yet, to deny herself those joyous feelings, 
which are excited by the sunshine of a bright spring-day, when 
the soft air comes laden with the scent of violets, hyacinth’s, and 
wall-flowers, was more than Lucy could consent to. So, endea- 
voring to unite employment and enjoyment, her fingers busily 
plied the needle, while she still inhaled the fragrant breeze, and 
cast a frequent glance on the beautiful scenery around her. 
While thus engaged, little Alice—the youngest of the family, and 
their universal pet—came running to steal a kiss; the bottom of 
her little apron, as usual, twisted up, to secure whatever trea- 
sures she might happen to be playing with. On the present 
occasion, they consisted of her ball, and orange, and a small cocoa- 
nut she had found in the parlour. “ Ball and orange very good ;” 
said Alice, “roll along so nicely : cocoa-nut very naughty, won’t 
roll at all.” And away she tripped to manage her three scho- 
lars ; patting and commending the two former, and reproving the 
latter, as its perversity demanded. Lucy laughed, as a few of the 
little one’s droll sayings met her ear; and her thoughts, having 
nothing just at that time particularly to occupy them, soon 
placed her among orange and cocoa-nut trees, where they 


formed themselves into the following fable. When Lucy had 
finished her work, she wrote it down. 


The Orange and the Cocoa-Nut. 


A FABLE. 


Once, with a light and graceful bound, 

An orange leap'd upon the ground, 
Forth from its shining green: 

And the same hour a mighty bounce, 

Some fresh arrival seem'd to announce— 
A cocoa-nut was seen. 


There lay the nut, reserv’d and rough ; 
There lay the orange, smooth enough ; 

And soon it gaily cried, 
—“ Friend nut! how pleasant we might find 
That verdant slope. Are you inclined 

To roll along its side ?”’ 


—‘' Why true, we’re round, and form'd to roll ; 
Perhaps we'd better on the whole’”’-— 
Was nut’s concise reply. 
So orange, whirling round and round, 
Glided and gambolled o’er the ground ; 
And leap’d up merrily. 


But small the space our nut could clear, 
—** The grass is high’’-—-he cried in fear, 

“ And reptiles cling around me. 
I’m clogg’d by dust, and dash'd with mud; 
I need be wash’'d in yonder flood— 

The brambles now, have bound me.”’-— 


—** Alas!”’ said orange, “ has that brier 
Gain'd its ill-natur’d, strange desire; 
And shut you up in thrall? 
I saw it meant to stop me too ; 
But soft and quick I glided thro’, 
Nor notic’d it at all,” 


Just then an urchin passing by, 

Heard the poor nut’s despairing cry ; 
And stretching forth to reach him, 
Made the ill-temper’d branch give way: 
Then, while the nut before him lay, 
This lesson strove to teach him. 
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-- “Blame not the grass, the worm, the snake, 
The dust, the mud, the bush, the brake ; 

But blame your own rough skin. 
*Tis that which gives them all their power :-- 
Submit to me and from this hour 

The conquest you shall win,”’-- 


The lad drew forth a shining blade; 
And soon removing by its aid, 

The rough and bristling rind ; 
Thrown by his hand, the nut was seen, 
Smoothly to bowl along the green, 

Nor obstacle to find. 


So away rolled the nut and the orange together ; 

How fresh was the grass; how delightful the weather! 
While tossing and tumbling, and chasing each other, 

They seem'd like some good-temper’d boy and his brother: 
Then resting like them, as if tired of their play, 

They lay down in love at the close of the day. 


“ What were you writing just now, Lucy?” said her brother 
Edward, as they were assembling for dinner. 

“Only one of my fancies,” replied Lacy. 

“ May I read it?” 

“O yes, certainly ; if you think it worth the trouble.” 

Edward having read the fable, first to himself, and then aloud, 
turned to his sister, saying—“ Now, Lucy, we must come to you 
for the moral.” 

“I think,” said Lucy, ‘‘it is obvious enough: but if you wish 
to have it enlarged upon, you had better ask papa: for I see, 
what I did not know before, that he is sitting in the window.” 

“May I look at your fable myself then, Lucy?’’ asked her 
papa, “for if 1 am to make a discourse, I ought, at least, to have 
my text before me.”’ 

Mr. Andrews having read it, observed with a smile,—“ I fear, 
dear children, we have all a great deal too much of the cocoa-nut 
in | 

“Not I, papa,”” said little Alice, jumping on his knee. “I 
play about like the orange.”’ 

“Who was the little girl, then, that I met yesterday morning ; 
with her lip dropped, and the tears in her eyes? Her new lesson 
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book was on the table: but when I asked ‘Are you going to 
learn?’ she said, ‘ No, I can’t learn my lesson.” A box of toys 
her aunt brought the day before, happened to be on the sofa. ‘I 
suppose you had rather play awhile with your toys,? said I ; but the 
child answered, ‘I don’t wish to play with them now.’ She was 
swinging her little bonnet in her hand, so I guessed again ; ‘ Arun 
in the garden is the thing then, and the sooner you take it the 
better.” Still she kept her eyes on the ground, and only replied, 
‘No, I don’t want to go there.” So, being in haste, I left the 
little lass, surrounded by all kinds of enjoyment, so that she might 
have rolled smoothly any way: yet, from some cause or other, so 
covered with roughness, that she seemed unable to move at all.” 

Alice blushed, and hung her head, “‘ Aunt Anne was gone to 
Mrs. Paine’s, and I asked to go and play with Sophy: but aunt 
would not take me, because their baby has the scarletina. But! 
won't do so ahy more, dear papa.”” Then, wishing to give another 
turn to the conversation, she added, “ But yow are never like the 
cocoa-nut, papa ?”’ 

“Ovyes, Alice, am. Like my children, I have a wicked heart ; 
and this makes me the better able to feel for them, and help them. 
But when these roughnesses arise, | hope I can say, I try to get 
the better of them, and ask God to help me.” ‘Then turning to the 
other members of the family, he remarked, “‘ This is what I want 
you all todo. From our many failures too, we may learn a good 
and useful lesson, even that of deep humility. I can scarcely tell 
you, my children, how greatly I have lamented the want of self- 
command I manifested this morning, when Thomas returned from 
Stanton, without mamma’s medicine.” 

“Well, papa,” exclaimed Edward, “it was so Careless, -and 


forgetful, and provoking. I thought you were but just angry _ 
enough.” 


“Thomas deserved reproof, and it was my duty to give it, 
nevertheless, I need not to have been so much moved. When we 
feel angry, we are apt to magnify the importance ofathing. Could 
I have calmly enquired, I should have found that your mamma 
had still a little of the mixture remaining. Besides, by sending 
Thomas immediately back, and refusing to hear anything respecting 
his other errands, I was detained an hour ; lost the opportunity of 
granting a request with which he had been charged ; and could 
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not be punctual in some other engagements. Thus, you see, the 
duties over which | might have rolled smoothly, were either 
neglected, or awkwardly.performed, and dear mamma no more 
benefited than she might have been, had I made the best of the 
matter. So, Edward, if you take your papa for your copy, it 
must be in his present state of mind. Believe me, we shall always 
govern others best, when we have grace to govern ourselves.”’ 

“I think, papa,”’ said Lucy, “‘ almost all disputes are occasioned 
more by people's own feelings, than the things they dispute about. 
I know Sarah Pittman and Caroline Harcourt were nearly 
separated, by a trifling missionary subscription, which either of 
them would have willingly paid, over and over again. Sarah was 
collector; and having called on Caroline several times without 
finding her at home, left a message, requesting its payment. 
Caroline had already forwarded the money, and said playfully, ‘1 
shall send my love to Sarah, and say I am not in the habit of paying 
subscriptions twice.” The latter part of this message was repeated 
in an ill-natured manner by a third person, and Sarah fancied her 


_ honor grievously attacked. She found the money, received and 


misiaid by her sister, and immediately sent a receipt for it, with 
a note full of offended pride, and as much regret, as if the welfare 
of a nation had suffered by it. And I do believe all the pleasure 
of their long established intercourse would have ended thus, had 
they not happened to meet at our house, and come to an 
explanation. I hope I did then a little good, by helping them to 
make a hearty laugh of the whole matter.” 

“ The wisest thing, which as a young friend, you could do,” 
said Mr. Andrews smiling. “But how truly does this prove 
Solomon’s assertion, ‘A whisper separateth chief friends.’ Such 
whispers are like the hindrances in your fable, Lucy: but we may 
blame our own rugged tempers, if ever they are able to fasten upon 
us. And so we may, if in a similar manner, we abuse the 
afflictions which God sends for our benefit. Many, as it were, so 


‘case themselves up in their sorrows, that all their other comforts 


and advantages are rendered useless. I have but one more 
remark, Lucy,’”’ continued her papa, “to make upon your little 
poem ; and that is of a more serious kind. We must be divested 
of our rough, unholy nature, before we can either maintain a happy 
Christian course here, or be made fit for that paradise above, where 


a 
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all is unruffled harmony and peace. I think the youngest of you 
can tell me, who describes himself as the purchase and gift of our 
gracious Saviour, and promises to renew the hearts of his 
children ?”’ 

“God the Holy Ghost’’ said Harriot, very seriously. 

** And how are we to obtain His precious influences ?”’ 

By earnest prayer, papa.” 

“ Let us come then to the throne of grace, and cry, ‘O Lord! 
take away all our ungodliness, Create in us clean hearts, and 
renew right spirits within us.’ , And having done this; let constant 
watchfulness prove our sincerity ; and daily self-examination teach 
us, whether we are making progress in conformity to the Divine 


image. 
“And now, my children,” added Mr. Andrews, rising, “I 


think we shall have little temptation to the indulgence of any evil 
tempers to-day: for | am going to bring you a treat, which will 
fill all your hearts with joy and thankfulness.”” So saying, he 
left the room, and presently returned, supporting on his arm, 
their beloved mamma, who, after an illness of many weeks, was 
come, for the first time, to resume her place at the head of her 
happy family. 
S. S. 


ORANGES. 


Tue quantity of oranges exported from St. Michael’s; which 
are almost entirely sent to this country, has been gradually in- 
creasing. In 1801, the oranges exported were valued at £10,000; 
in 1820, at £25,000; and in 1840, at £90,000. The cause of 
this increase is the great demand for this fruit in England. 

The value of an acre of orchard land at a moderate distance 
from the chief town, is about £50: the expenses of enclosing 
and planting it about £18; and the annual outlay during ten 
years of nursing, about £2. During three years, however, beans 
and other minor crops are raised to draw some return from the 
ground. At the end of this term the land yields oranges to the 
value of £10 an acre, which, in process of time, is augmented to 
about £25 a year.— Commercial Tariffs, xiv. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


Amonost the works characteristic of these times of mysticism, 
puseyism, and popery, we have seen none more specious or 
insinuating than a pocket volume of about 300 pages, entitled 
“ Hierologus, or the Church Tourists; by the Rev. J. M. Neale.”’ 
Mr. Neale is already well known to the public, by his “ Hymns 
for the Young,”’ and other works, which we did not feel at 
perfect liberty to notice, as they are, by some, thought to lie 
open only to the charge of illiberality and sectarianism. But 
the question between protestantism: and popery— between Bible 
light and rank superstition, is no party affair; and we cannot in 
justice to our readers or ourselves, remain silent, when we find 
the most sacred principles of religious truth openly assailed or 
insidiously held up to contempt. “ Hierologus’’ is neither more 
nor less, than a highly wrought and poetical lament over the 
downfal of Romanism in England, and a text-book for those 
ecclesiologists who are so busy in the present day in attempts to 
unprotestantize the church of our beloved country. 

“It is granted” says our author in the preface to his work, 
“that in themselves, those ‘ornaments of the church and the 
ministers thereof, which it ts now wished to introduce, crosses, 
tapers, jewelled plate, rood-screens, deep chancels, sedilia, and 
the like, can conduce nothing to holiness, and in so far as they 
do not, cannot please God. But in their effects, they may, with 
His blessing, do both. Those poor to whom the gospel is 
preached are much influenced by these outward and visible signs. 
Is it not of the highest importance, to lead them to look on the 
holy eucharist as the rite to which all the other ministrations of 
the church are subservient, and towards which they all point? Is 
there any thing in the manner in which that mystery is usually 
celebrated which could lead them to think so? They see, alas! 
too often, the same priest who would speak the words of St. 
Ambrose, or St. Augustine, on that holy sacrament, after revesting 
for the sermon, as if to give that due prominence, enter the 
altar rails for the holy communion in the same surplice in which 


he performed all the inferior offices of the church. They may be . 


taught ¢he real presence of their Saviour im that ordinance ; but 
how are they to believe it, when they see the altar itself, and its 
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furniture, such as no man would presume to set before an earthly 
superior ?”” 

Despicable as is the logic of this passage, its theology is far 
worse ; it is execrable. The furniture of our blessed Lord's 
table of remembrance is humble—ergo, it is entirely out of 
keeping with the character and condition of the Man of Sorrows, 
whose birth-place was a wayside khan, who had not where to 
lay his head ; whose very work of salvation was interwoven with 
a life of weariness and privation, and who constituted the poor 
of this world his special representatives! If, too, these gor- 
geous appointments only tend.to prepare the way for the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Real Presence’’ in the bread and wine, they are ruinous 
instead of beneficial, as instruments in propagating so absurd 
and unscriptural adogma. We care not how the specious logic 
of the day may attempt to refine upon this notion, and hold 
that one thing may be another thing; and then hush all objec- 
tions by telling us, that it is presumption to look farther into so 
tremendous a mystery, but content ourselves with the fact that 
Scripture assigns no such meaning to this ordinance, repre- 
senting it simply as a commemorative feast. It is not denied that 
many who have held office in the church in protestant times, and 
made the profession of protestants, have thought otherwise, but 
who are the best among them, that their traditions should make 
the commandment of God of none effect? 

And what a lamentable heresy is that which would make 
this feast, the grand instrument of salvation. Our Saviour’s 
parting injunction to his disciples, was not surely, “ Go, admi- 
nister the holy eucharist to every creature; he that receiveth 
shall be saved; he that refuseth shall be condemned.”’ The 
faithful preaching of the gospel; the constant exhibition and 
exaltation of the Lamb of God to a world lying in the wicked 
one, is the simple and sublime method propounded in the Word 
of God, for evangelizing all the nations of the earth. 

Both holy Scripture, and the experience of every Christian, 
are opposed to the miserable expediency here pleaded on behalf 
of these tinsel excrescences, these childish addenda, to the furni- 
ture of the sanctuary, as the means of effecting anything towards 
real conversion. Neither the poor nor the rich are to be cheated 
into christianity ; the grace of God consecrates no more, often- 
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times far less, the jewelled chalice, or the golden paton, than it 
does the plainest utensils of the Lord’s table ; and nothing less 
than the creative agency of the same Spirit that brooded over 
the primeval chaos of our world, can give that saving efficacy to 
the ordinances of the sanctuary, without which all ministrations, 
whether to the eye or to the ear, must not only be useless but 
condemnatory. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that our author speaks out here 
with little of that mysticism which attaches to the majority of 
our Anglo-romanists. But he possesses, no less than his col- 
leagues, the arts of crooked casuistry, and innuendo, leading less 
directly, though almost as inevitably, to the conclusion that 
Romanism is the true catholic and apostolic religion ; and as 
such, will again pervade the length and breadth of our own land. 
The story of the ‘‘ Good Ship” that typified the English church 
before the Reformation, foundering at that era, and lying with 
her mast-head only above the waves, till “ the faith shall be lost 
in Spain,” is too significant an allegory to be misunderstood by the 
most simple, especially when we are told that the present “ un- 
precedented church movement, pervading every quarter of the 
country,’’ synchronises very wonderfully with the dissolution of 
the Spanish monasteries, the insults offered to the church of that 
country, and the defection of many of its inhabitants to idolatry. 
So then, we are to expect, that as the sun of catholic truth, which 
means of course, popish error, wanes in the Peninsula, it will 
travel to our now benighted shores, to bless us with all its 
meretricious splendour, and recover us from all the horrors of 
protestant ascendancy! That we do not misrepresent our author 
is quite clear, from the unmeasured language in which he else- 
where denounces the dissolution of monasteries, wondering that 
“the most hardened sinners should have dared to lend a hand in | 
it,” especially after it had been prophetically deprecated in the 
most fearful terms out of an illuminated vellum book, ‘ knobbed 
with silver, and clasped with gold,’ by a popish bishop, supported 
by deacons, priests, and abbats, in copes and chasubles, amidst 
clouds of incense, and the transmitted glories of stained glass 
and sunshine. 

Amongst the other indications of a tendency to Romish error, 
we observe in two or three places, a decided preference given to 
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the Vulgate, or popish version of the Scriptures, a translation 
from a translation, that favors some of the most serious errors 
of that hierarchy. There is also a love of the mysterious, and 
in many instances, a favorable leaning towards the rankest super- 
stitions, conspicuous in this dangerous volume, as well as an over- 
weening reverence for the very questionable saints of the worst 
days of the church. Mr. Neale speaks with horror of any 
author who touches even with the gentlest hand, the errors of 
the unwashed religion of our ancestors, and longs devoutly for 
the return of those days when we shall see our churches “‘ deco- 
rated with snow-drops on Candlemas day, palms on Palm-Sun- 
day, passion-flowers at Easter, peonies and roses on the festivals 
of martyrs, guelder and white roses at the commemoration of 
confessors, and lilies for ecclesiastics.’” A pretty idea this, for 
a church that claims to be “‘ catholic,” or universal! In how 
many countries are these flowers to be obtained, exactly at the 
respective seasons enjoined for their use; and even where they 
are procurable in our own land upon the more important and 
better known of those festivals, how are they to be had, when 
confessors, martyrs, and ecclesiastics, think proper to die in the 
depth of winter? There will be still more force in this reasoning 
if we are not yet to have done with canonization. ‘‘ When,” 
asks our author, in one of his impassioned eulogies on the 
champions of the faith, ‘‘ when will our church canonize Laud, as 
St. William, of Canterbury?” Aye, when will this tolerant 
patron of Sunday sports; this mild and judicious rectifier of 
abuses, this interesting minion of Rome, who waived all the 
honors of the cardinal’s hat, and then generously attacked the 
church that offered it; this lover of uniformity, who only wanted 
to make men think by legislation, and believe at the sword’s 
point; “this sheet anchor,”’ as our author calls him “in the 
worst of storms,’’—when will he be honored as his worth de- 
mands? We may yet live to see it, if Gardiner should become 
St. Stephen, of Winchester; or Bonner, St. Edmund, of London! 

We believe we have said enough to shew the mischievous, 
the soul-destroying tendency of this work. Unlike the many 
others of its class, its poison is presented in a peculiarly alluring 
and popular form; in many imstances, its statements are so 
glossed and gilded, that we scarcely suspect their real character ; 
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in others the matter is ingeniously interwoven with those feelings 
of our nature, which, though certainly not “ catholic,”’ are com- 
mon to the whole of our beloved country. It comes home in 
its entire genius and spirit, to the business and bosom of every 
Englishman. It is a home-book abounding in descriptions, 
incidents, feelings, sentiments, traditions, legends, and charac- 
teristics that find an echo in every heart. True, the most soul- 
stirring of them have no real connection with the obvious 
purport of the book itself; the beauties, harmonies, and ameni- 
ties of nature belong by a peculiar right, not to the papist, but 
to the enlightened Christian ; they are nevertheless, so artfully 
associated by our author, with the days of popish England, as 
to seem a necessary part of its very constitution. 

- We are dear lovers of nature in her grandest, as well as in her 
gentlest moods; we are susceptible of all the charms of poetry 
and legend, and tradition; we will yield to no one, in our 
passion for the beautiful, or our thirst for knowledge im all the 
paths of art, science, history, or literature; we wish to see every 
one at once a Christian, a poet, and a philosopher, but we do 
not wish to see our best attainments and resources pressed into 
an unholy service, and used as instruments of attack against the 
principles of sound and healthy protestantism, or rendered 
detrimental to the simplicity of the gospel of the grace of God. 
Would that all who profess its high and holy tenets, were as 
weil skilled in using them, as the ingenious and acute advocates 
of church symbolism, and popish ecclesiology. Thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of the loftiest and sweetest associations of 
which the human mind is susceptible, cluster around the pure 
and undefiled religion of Jesus, and we long ardently to see the 
ministers and stewards of its mysteries, able, by a liberal acquain- 
tance with all that is noble, spirit-stirring, awakening, and tender 
in the true church, its history, and bearings, to become all things 
to all men, that they may by all means save some. 

But Christianity, it must be remembered, is a purely spiritual 
system, and will always suffer by alliance with material things, 
however cautiously we dally with them at first: our watchword 
is, “TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT, HANDLE NOT!” The 
soundness of this rule is fairly deducible from the history of 
works like these we are reprobating. ‘The symbolism of 
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Churches, and Church Ornaments,” another volume by Mr. 
Neale, develops the successive gradations by which the climax 
of the philo-papal art and mystery is attained. There is first a 
beauty in church architecture; then a system; then a ‘sacra- 
mentality,’ or mystic meaning, so necessarily productive of devo- 
tion, that the way-faring man, though a fool, cannot enter a 
cathedral, or even a parish church, without becoming a wiser and 
a better man! Every part of the edifice and its appurtenances, 
preaches to the eye and heart; “the cloister signifies ‘the con- 
templative state ;’ the dormitory, a clean conscience; the cellar 
holy Scripture!” And where the chancel does not line exactly 
with the body of the church, but is deflected to the right or left, 
we are irreverently told by Mr. Neale, that it typifies the inclina- 
tion of our blessed Saviour’s head upon the cross. These 
mysticisms are not without their share of mischief, when they 
run riot, as they do here, shaming the staid and quaint typology 
of George Herbert, scarcely wakened, as he was from the Romish 
trance that steeped our country at the Reformation. There is, 
perhaps, little harm in such illustrations as those he draws from 
a sober contemplation of 
The Frioor, 


“ Mark you the floor? that square and speckled stone, 
Which looks so firm and strong, 
Is Patience ; 
And th’other black and grave, wherewith each one 
Is checkered all along, 
Humility ; 
The gentle rising, which on either hand, 
Leads to the quire above, 
Is Confidence ; 
But the sweet cément, which in one sure band 
Ties the whole frame, is Love 
And Charity.” 


But our ecclesiologists, not satisfied with comments a hundred- 
fold more fanciful and far-fetched, bestow extravagant laudations 
on the framers of these stonework Scriptures. And who were 
they? Papists—rank papists, without a thought, too often be- 
yond expediency and filthy lucre; so that symbolism slides at 
length into Romanism ; unqualified reverence for popery, and its 
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accessories. The expulsive desire of this new affection, drives 
away the last vestiges of protestantism; and all the ancient 
cherished memories of dear old England are laid at the shrine 
of a murderous and soul-starving religion! 

The eye must be single, if the whole body would be full of 
light, and what one object can satisfy that of which Inspiration 
has recorded, that it is never satisfied with seeing? There is du? 
one ; the Desire of all nations ; the Sun and centre of his chosen 
people; the Alpha and Omega; the beginning and the ending ; 
the First and the Last. Nor is the study of our Great Example, a 
meagre or a circumscribed one. In Him are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge, and by the vital alchemy of his 
dear name, all pursuits are sublimed, and all acquirements con- 
secrated. To Him coming, therefore, as to the tried foundation- 
stone of the Great Temple, “‘ not of this building ;” let it be all 
our anxiety as living stones to confirm its stability, and augment 
its lustre ! AB. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ACROSTIC ON HER OWN 
NAME AND TITLE. 


mbrace virtue. 
ove perfectly. 
mitate Christ. 
ealously pray. 


2 


sk heavenly gifts. 
& e merciful. 

xpel vice. 

€& rust not vanity. 

#) ate worldly flattery. 


R ule prudently. 
E xecute justly. 


ive bountifully. 

ncline-to humility. 
Nourish friendly amity. 
@ dvance civil polity. 
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THE YOUNG EGYPTIAN. 


MouaMeD SHABAN was born in or about the year 1814, at 
Giza, a place well known from its proximity to the Pyramids 
and by some supposed to be identical with Memphis. It is 


[Gizeh from off the Isle of Rhoda: the Nilometer on the might ; 


situate opposite Cairo, on the river Nile. His father was a drug 
and spice merchant, and appears to have been a man of intelli- 
gence and enterprise, as well as of zeal for the Mohammedan 
faith, having performed two pilgrimages to Mecca personally, by 
which means he obtained a title which is equivalent to holy ; 
he likewise erected at his own expense a fountain for the use of 
travellers, in a spot where one was much needed ; an act extolled 
as highly praiseworthy throughout the east.* His mother was a 
person of a very affectionate disposition, and of high-toned moral 
character. He often spoke with admiration of her strict regard 
to truth and moral rectitude, and it is probable he owed much of 
his natural elevation, and dignity of thought, to her early 
instructions. 


* Callaway's Oriental Observations, pp. 6, 65. In Ceylon a cocoa nut shell is 
suspended by the road-side wells, for dipping water, and serving the purpose of 
acup. Itisareal charity, and recommended by the BDudhuist ethics as meri- 
torious. 
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Their only child was named after the month Shaban, a period 
devoted to feasting and rejoicing, and hence designated by aterm 
signifying “ happy.” 

In addition to a thorough knowledge of the Koran, and a con- 
siderable acquaintance with Arabic literature, he was instructed 
in writing and arithmetic; accomplishments not at all common, 
where education generally consisted in learning to repeat passages 
of the Koran, and their prayers, in proper times and postures. 
“It is seldom,” says Mr. Lane, (Modern Egypt, i. 88,)‘‘ that the 
master of a school teaches writing, and few boys learn to write, 
unless destined for some employment which absolutely requires 
that they should do so.’’ The attainments which M. Shaban 
had made previous to his coming to England, shew both his 
parents intelligence and affectionate solicitude for him. Under 
their kind care he continued until he was about ten years of age, 
when he lost one of them under mysterious circumstances. His 
father received an intimation one evening that he would be ex- 


«pected to be at the pasha’s palace the next morning, at which time 
» he left his house at Giza, and crossed the Nile for that purpose. 
* Whether in consequence of his intelligence and knowledge of the 


country, he had been selected to be sent on some secret and 
dangerous service in which he perished, or was the victim of a 
scheme to entrap and destroy him, is uncertain, but he was 
never seen or heard of by his family after that morning. 

The mother of our young friend was so afflicted with grief at 
the loss of his father, that after lingering a few months on a sick 
bed, she died, leaving him to the care of an aged grandmother. 
As his father had left home hastily on that fatal morning, ex- 
pecting to return very shortly, he made no arrangement or set- 
tlement of his affairs; fraudulent creditors took advantage of this 
to enforce claims which had been already met, and as his mother’s 
illness, and his own extreme youth, left their property quite un- 
protected, they were robbed of nearly all they possessed. 

The residue, consisting mostly of his mother’s jewels and 
ornaments, was disposed of, and the proceeds placed in the hands 
of executors for his benefit. As his knowledge of writing and 
arithmetic rendered him highly useful in a country where those 
accomplishments are rarely to be met with, he was taken by one 
of his father’s friends, a spice dealer, to keep his accounts, and 
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attend to his business generally; as his employer, though very 
old, was quite ignorant of these arts. Young as Shaban was, he 
soon had the chief management of his affairs, and was promised 
that he should succeed to the business. But this person had a 
son of a singularly bad disposition, which he delighted to exercise 
in the annoyance of Shaban, and thus rendered him very uncom- 
fortable ; and at length induced him to leave and return to his 
grandmother. After remaining with her a short time, he was 
taken by another of his father’s friends, a collector of taxes over 
a large district, by whom he was placed as collector of taxes in 
the pleasant island of Rhoda, or, as it is called by the French, 
Rhaoudda; situate in the Nile, between Giza and Cairo, and 
remarkable for containing the Nilometer, by which the increase 
and decrease of the river are ascertained. Here he was com- 
fortably situated, the office he filled being one of trust and 
respectability; he had ample opportunities too, for the exercise 
of a naturally benevolent disposition, by granting occasionally a 
slight increase of the time in which the people were allowed to 
make their payments, as the tax, which was a poll-tax, was often 
very oppressive to the poor. 

As Shaban was now nearly fourteen years of age, his grand- 
mother, in conformity with the custom of the country, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious that he should be married, and accordingly 
negotiated the affair for him, selecting a distant relation of his 
own, then about twelve years of age; but before the marriage 
ceremony was performed, circumstances occurred which led to 
his leaving Egypt for England. 

There were two other officers at Rhoda, in situations of about 
equal rank with Shaban; one was a military officer, a Turk; and 
the other an Egyptian, holding a civil situation, which Shaban 
described as being very similar to that of our mayor. Between 
these two a strong feeling of dislike existed, which appears to 
have arisen chiefly from the vindictive disposition of the military 
officer; the other being a very inoffensive man, and nearly blind 
with a disorder of the eyes very prevalent in Egypt. Shaban 
made himself useful in intercepting the seizure, and possibly pre- 
venting the murder, of this latter person; and became in conse- 
quence so obnoxious to the other, that his own liberty, if not his 
life, was placed in jeopardy. 
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The pasha of Egypt, desirous of increasing in his country a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, decided on sending a number 
of youths to England to be instructed for this purpose, and ac- 
cordingly issued orders to that effect to several districts, requiring 
each of them to furnish a certain number of intelligent youths, 
who could read and write: this order was entrusted for its exe- 
cution, in the island of Rhoda, to the officer first mentioned, who 
gladly availed himself of it to get rid of Shaban. He had no 
other motive in doing so, than had the traitorous brethren of 
Joseph, when they sold him for a slave; but, as in that instance, 
meant it for good.” 

When he returned from Cairo, where he had been to receive 
the order, he told Shaban that his principal, the tax-collector, 
who resided at Cairo, was very ill, and that as his accounts were 
to be made up immediately, he wanted him without delay for 
that purpose. Not doubting the correctness of this statement, 
the next morning, after putting on his best dress, with a silver 
inkstand, ‘*‘a writer’s ink-horn,”’ such as that mentioned by the 
prophet, (£zek. ix. 2,) in his girdle, Shaban accompanied his 
treacherous guide to Cairo. But upon their arrival in that city, 
the officer took him to one of the pasha’s large cotton ware- 
houses, which was used as a depot for the youths sent in from 
the different districts, and introduced him as one of their number. 
He was thus completely entrapped into this service; of which 
very strange and dishonorable notions were entertained in that 
country; and the parents of some of the youths became so ex- 
ceedingly clamorous, that they were all removed to some con- 
siderable distance, where they encamped in tents for several days 
under a guard of soldiers, until they could be examined, and the 
most intelligent and best informed selected. For this purpose, 
they were visited by some persons appointed by the government, 
who examined them with regard to their proficiency in reading, 
writing, and other attainments. And here rather a curious cir- 
cumstance occurred, which may serve to illustrate the state of 
the country at that time, as it regarded personal liberty. A 
person at Cairo had fio sons of nearly the same age, one of 
whom was being educated for a priest: him they intended to 
seize, but in mistake took his brother, who could neither read nor 
write, but who, in other respects, much resembled him. When 
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upon being directed to write from a copy, he declared his inability 
to do so; he was thrown down and bastinadoed, until to escape 
further suffering he stated that he could and would comply, but 
upon trial he was unable to do so, and the punishment was again 
inflicted. Upon this the poor fellow again said he could; and 
this manceuvre was repeated several times, until, either wearied 
with punishing him, or convinced that he really could not write, 
they sent him back to his friends! | 

About twenty of the most talented were selected, of whom 
Shaban was one, and sent down to Alexandria, where they were 
dressed in the pasha’s uniform, and saluted with an honorary 
title, from which they derived but little comfort, as their minds 
were filled with sad forebodings of the treatment they would 
meet with from the ‘‘ Christian dogs,’’ as they had been accus- 
tomed to hear the English so disrespectfully called. From this 
place he sent his fine dress, silver inkstand, &c. with a letter to 
his grandmother to comfort her; but as he never heard from her 
it is probable she did not receive them. After waiting a short 
time at Alexandria, in the year 1829, they embarked for England 
in the “ Bristol,’’ a British merchant vessel, where the hilarity 
and kindness they met with on board, and for which British 
seamen are proverbial, soon dispelled most of their fears. Many 
of them, the young ones especially, had supposed that when 
they arrived in England they would be killed and eaten by the 
natives! 

During the voyage, the active and enquiring turn of mind for 
which Shaban was so remarkable, evinced itself in the enquiries 
which he made of the sailors by signs, for the names of different 
articles that he saw; which, when told, he wrote down in his 
tablets in Arabic characters, expressive of the sound. By these 
means he had obtained some knowledge of the English language 
before he reached England. 

Upon their arrival in London, they were placed in a com- 
modious house with persons to attend them, and after being 
supplied with English clothing, were sent to the British and 
Foreign School Society’s establishment, to obtain the rudiments 
of knowledge, where the greatest attention was paid to them, in 
order to promote their advancement. Here they gradually lost 
every trace of the fears which they entertained respecting the 
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treatment they would receive, and as they were allowed every 
liberty consistent with their welfare, they gratified their curiosity 
by walking out every opportunity. Mr. Grossley, their chief 
instructor in the Borough-road, was unremitting in his attention 
tothem. Mr. Shaban often spoke with the most lively feelings 
of gratitude, of the patience with which he bore all their prejudices 
and caprice, and of the wisdom which he displayed in availing 
himself of every incident that would serve to impress their minds 
with correct opinions on religious subjects. They frequently en- 
tered into argument with him on those subjects, when he generally 
came off the victor; they would then consult among themselves, 
in Arabic, in what manner they should renew the attack with 
greater chance of success; and often when at home at night, 
would decide on not again listening to what he might say, but 
curiosity or some favorable circumstance would again and again 
introduce the subject, until our young friend, who was generally 


‘spokesman for them, began to entertain some doubt of the cor- 


rectness of the creed he professed. Happily for him, a very 
respectable and pious family resided in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; their kindness of disposition led them to notice the poor 
foreign youths, and a friendship thus commenced between them 
and Mr. Shaban, which only terminated by his death. Their 
kind and instructive conversation, the society to which they in- 
troduced him, and the means of grace which he frequented with 
them, coupled with the kind instructions of his preceptor in the 
school-hours, completely convinced him of the falseness and folly 
of the Mohammedan faith, and the superiority of the Christian 
religion. Some of his friends consider there is ground to enter- 
tain the hope that before the eighteen months he spent in London 
had expired, he was decidedly favorable to the Christian scheme, 
and that with him possibly “old things had already passed 
away, and all things had become new.” 

As he had now made considerable progress in the English 
language and general knowledge, he was requested to decide on 
some business or profession; for this purpose opportunities were 
offered him to become acquainted with the nature of several; he 
chose that of an optician, and was accordingly sent to Ports- 


mouth, to study the theory and practice of mathematical and 
optical instrument making. | 
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It was on the first Sabbath after he came to Portsmouth, that 
the writer of this narrative became acquainted with him, and the 
first interview and conversation were, it is hoped, of so interest- 
ing a character, as to be a sufficient excuse for introducing them 
here. The morning service had commenced, and the minister 
was in prayer, when a foreign-looking youth was observed in the 
aisle near the pew-door which was opened for his admission ; 
after the prayer was over, and the singing commenced, he ap- 
peared anxious to look on the hymn-book, from which, on its 
being passed to him, he sang with apparent pleasure; he read 
the text with interest, and paid great attention to the sermon by 
the Rev. John Griffin. All this so far excited the curiosity of 
those with whom he sat, (especially as he seemed anxious to be 
spoken to,) as to induce them to enquire if he were a Christian. 
His answer was at once characterized by piety and simplicity ; 
‘“‘T hope I am!’’ He was then asked what his countrymen would 
say to him upon his return to Egypt? ‘‘ They will,” said he, 
‘‘ persecute me, and say all manner of evil things of me, but,” he 
added, and his countenance brightened as he proceeded, “ this 
life is but a tale that is told, but the life to come is for ever and 
ever!” He came again in the evening, after which another con- 
versation took place, which led to his constantly attending this 
place of worship, where he derived much profit; and formed the 
basis of a friendship more close and intimate than is often 
experienced in a cold and cautious world. 

About this time he wrote to his kind friends in London, to 
whom allusion has been made. In consequence of the happy 
change which had taken place in the sentiments of Mr. Shaban 
and another of his countrymen, the gentleman who had the chief 
charge of them, fearing that it might occasion persecution on 
their return, had requested their friends not to write to them 
upon religious subjects. He therefore very feelingly expresses 
his regret, but promises acquiescence; though he takes occasion 
with admirable boldness and simplicity, thus to avow his con- 
victions on the subject. : 

‘My dear friend, allow me to say once for all, that, if any 
person were to examine me respecting my belief of the Christian 
religion, I shall with swift answer reply, ‘Iam a Christian! I 
am not afraid of man, I am ready to die to-day, or to-morrow, 
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for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, who died for 
us. Verily, verily, 1 am_ a Christian! I feel so happy in the 
belief of Christian principles, that nothing can make me unhappy 
any more.” ”’ 

He had every reason to expect that he should meet with 
persecution, and even death, when he returned to his native 
land; for an eye-witness, writing at the very time our devoted 
young friend in England was declaring his willingness to be 
offered up for the gospel, states, that ““Apostacy from the Mo- 
hammedan faith is considered a heinous sin in Egypt, and must 
be punished with death, unless the apostate recant upon being 
twice warned. I once saw,” adds our authority, “‘a woman 
paraded through the streets of Cairo, and afterwards taken down 
to the Nile to be drowned, for having apostatized from the faith 
of Mohammed, and having married a Christian.”’ 

In a subsequent letter. to the same friend, he expresses his 
anxiety to gain a thorough knowledge of his business, and to im- 
prove himeelf i in grammar, writing, ciphering, and drawing, to 
which he was then giving considerable attention. In the two 
former of these attainments his progress was singularly rapid, 
as will be evident from the following characteristic account con- 
tained in another letter, dated 15th December, 1831: — 

“You tell me that your mamma was much pleased with my 
improvement in writing, but more particularly with my style of 
composition, which she thought very good. I am very thankful 
to my friend who has instructed me in writing, and properly 
wording all the letters I have written; he directs me before I 
begin to write, to read your letter once or twice over, then imme- 
diately put on paper the thoughts which arise in my mind ; after 
80, copy, keeping your letter open before me, that I may refer to 
it if necessary. After having written in my poor way, what I 
think is right, I take it to my friend who corrects it for me; I 
then write a fair copy, and feel very much pleasure to seal and 
send it to my much respected friend, who has the daily prayer of 


At. Par 


Aptograph, from the last Letter received from NM. Shaban 1839. 


(To be continued, 
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THE INCOME TAX. 

ReturNninG home from London, where I remained a fortnight, 
to attend the annual meetings of the various religious and bene- 
volent societies, I felt no inconsiderable pleasure in recalling the 
interesting details to which I had so attentively listened. The more 
I considered them, the more I felt interested in the cause of God, 
and the augmentation of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, the various Missionary Institu- 
tions, the Religious Tract Society, and many others, by turns 
engaged my thoughts; till, the hour for repose having arrived, I 
retired to rest, and, as it afterwards proved, to a further consi- 
deration of the subjects that had so much engrossed my attention. 

I have never given any particular attention to the philosophy 
of dreams, but it has appeared to me, that the circumstances of 
the day have more or less influence upon us during sleep: ‘A 
dream cometh through the multitude of business,’’ (Eccles. vy. 3.) 
Where the mind has been more than usually occupied, and espe- 
cially when any events have deeply affected us, the natural repose 
has been interrupted by dreams, nearly or remotely connected 
with the events themselves. 

Scarcely had I laid my head upon my pillow, when I fell into 
a profound sleep; during which I dreamed that I was in a spacious 
hall, encircled by a large assembly. At one end I perceived an 
extensive platform, where a number of persons were seated; one 
more conspicuous than the rest, occupying a chair in the centre. I 
instantly recognized him as the chairman, who soon after rose, 
and delivered the following address. 

‘“‘ My fellow Christians, The object of our present meeting is 
to devise some efficient ways and means for extending the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ. The funds hitherto furnished have 
proved altogether inadequate to the stupendous enterprize of evan- 
gelizing the world, which is still, for the most part, in gross dark- 
ness. Idols are still enshrined and adored; ignorance still holds 
her dominion over the human mind, and superstition is still ram- 
pant. From every part of the world we hear the cry, ‘Come over 
and help us,’ and we are unable to respond to it. Large sums have, 
it is confessed, been collected ; yet, when compared with the ex- 
tent of our operations, they are small. We meet this day as the 
representatives of Christ’s church : Episcopalians, Independents, 
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Wesleyans, Baptists, inhabitants of the British Isles, and other 
parts of the globe; one object employs our thoughts; one sub- 
ject fills our hearts. We desire the increase of the church, and 
to extend the knowledge of Christ crucified, as the power of God 
unto salvation, to every one that believeth.” 

The chairman having thus opened the proceedings; the first 
speaker rose and said — 

“ Mr. Chairman, and beloved Christian Friends, I address you 
in the name and on the behalf of the various existing institutions 
established for the promulgation of our common christianity. I 
think I hear the commanding words of our great Head, the Lord 
Jesus, ‘Go ye out into all the world, and preach the gospel to 


_ every creature’——a command that is imperative upon all who 
profess his name, and desire the present happiness and eternal 


felicity of the human family. Efforts have been made, and they 
have been successful; missionaries have gone forth, and have 
planted the standard of the cross in almost every clime and 
nation; but while they have endeavored to supply the wants of 
some, they have at the same time explored the wants of others. 
Many thousands have been expended, but the work requires 
hundreds of thousands. To you the solemn appeal is made, and 
shall it be made in vain? (Here a hundred voices shouted ‘ No, | 
no! Goon!’) 

“1 am greatly encouraged,” he continued, “and from the feel- 
ing already excited, augur the most favorable issue. In the early 
period of the church, the Christians made a noble sacrifice for the 
cause of truth; ‘as many as were possessed of lands or houses, 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the apostles’ feet, ( Acts iv. 34.) Ata sub- 
sequent period, in a time of distress, the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia determined to make a contribution for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem, (Hom. xv. 26.) It was common for the Jews who 
lived in foreign parts, to send relief in times of distress to their 


-poor brethren «t Jerusalem. To effect this, the apostle thus ex- 


borted the Corinthians, as he had recommended to the churches 
of Galatia; ‘Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God has prospered him.’ (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 
This plan appears to have been acted upon, and proved efficient. 
I know persons who have adopted something similar, and when- _ 
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ever called upon, were ready with their contribution. . Are'not 
we required to go and do likewise? Never were the exigencies of 
the church greater than at this moment. Every class and every 
grade of Christians are engaged to assist in this work of faith and 
labor of love; and, I trust, 
tive nature will be proposed and carried.” _ 

cordially thie speaker, “tn thes 
already expressed. The sacred scriptures are so clear and explicit 
on the subject of liberality, that I have been surprised that so 
little of it has been manifested. The words of our Lord and 
Master are cogent and striking; ‘ Give, and it shall be given to 
you; good measure pressed down and shaken together; and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom; for with the 
same measure that yon meet withal, it shall be measured to:you 
again,’ (Luke vi. 38.) ‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and: it tendeth 
to poverty,’ ( Prov: xi. 
are quite in keeping with this scripture :— | 

There was a man, though some did think him mad, 
The more he gave away, the more he had. 


It is related of, the late benevolent John Thornton, stadt hotel 
once applied to by a minister of the gospel, to assist in liquidating 
a debt due on a chapel. He gave hima cheque for £10,. While 
the minister remained, the servant brought in the letters. The 
first Mr. Thornton opened, contained the intelligence ‘of the loss 
of a vessel and cargo worth £80,000! Having read it, he'said, 
‘I am compelled to ask you to return the cheque, and: I will 
give you another, This letter contains the account of thé loss: of 
a vessel and cargo worth £80,000.’ The minister expressed “his 
concern, and handed the cheque to Mr. T.; which he immediately 
tore up, and wrote another, which, to the astonishmentiof the 
receiver, was for £30! ‘ You areperhaps surprised,’ said: 
‘at the alteration I have madé inthe sum ; but l-acknowledge 


that for some time past,'a covetous withholding temper has been’ 


stealing upon me, and I have been tempted to be less liberal» 4 

consider this loss as, a reproof from the-Lord;' and hope ‘I shall 

profit by it, and not withhold more than is meet, lest I come’to 

poverty.’ This is very different front’the conduct of ::those’who 

seek to repair their losewe by withdrawing their subscriptions 
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from benevolent institutions, or reducing their contributions 
towards the support of their minister. Such persons must ex- 
pect additional losses. Parsimony in the cause of God, is a kind 
of economy that God disapproves, and which he will mark by his 
displeasure. I have never forgotten the advice of a plain but 
good man; ‘Take care of God’s house, and he will take care 
of your’s.’”’ 

The third speaker was a shrewd calculating man of business. 
He came forward without the usual demonstrations on the part 
of the audience, and said; ‘I will now, Mr. Chairman, take the 
liberty of presenting the plan which has been conteniplated by 
some zealous friends to the cause of religion: it is no less than 
An Income Tax. (Hear! hear! and some laughter.) 1 beg 
pardon, it is no faz, it is a free, but fixed, annual offering of a 
certain portion of our income to the good cause, from the widow's 
mite to the hundreds of the wealthy. You shall have no assessor 
but Conscience, ( cheers, ) who will take the return of every chris- 
tian’s income, and levy the tax of sixpence in the pound, or any 
other amount that may be agreed upon by this meeting. The 
only authority to enforce payment, shall be the royal law of 
Love. (hear!) It is one of the canons of our church—‘ The 
Love of Christ constraineth us.’ Of the efficacy of this mode of 
raising supplies, we have an evidence in the national income tax. 
But while this is enforced by royal authority, the proposed income 
tax ought to be even more strongly and sweetly enforced by the 
royal law of Love— love to God our Father; love to Christ who 
loved us, and gave himself for us; and love to the souls of men. 
And who then is willing to consecrate his substance this day 
unto the Lord?” 

Here the meeting rose en masse, and carried the proposition by 
acclamation. A variety of modifications were afterwards pro- 
posed and agreed to, and it was fully understood that Conscience 
would obtain the returns, and deliver the amount half-yearly. 

The plaudits were so loud and vehement, that I suddenly 
awoke, more than ever impressed with the necessity of greater 
exertions to promote the knowledge of the Redeemer through the 
world. 

Were such a plan as the above adopted by those who have 
espoused the cause of missions at home and abroad, (for we must 
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not neglect home,) the annual complaint of a paucity of funds 
would cease; where a hundred missionaries are now engaged, a 
thousand might be supported; churches and chapels would be 
built, ministers would be maintained, widows and orphans would 
be relieved, and all would have the facilities to strive together for 
the faith of the gospel. We admire the conduct and resolution 
of Jacob, “‘ Of all that thou shalt give me, | will surely give the 
tenth unto thee.” (Gen. xxviii. 22.) Why not imifateit? In 
furniture, in dress, in personal gratification, we see little regard 
to economy. The question is seldom raised, ‘‘ Can I afford it?” 
Why not display equal liberality in the cause of religion? The 
times require increased exertion, and if we are influenced by the 
love of Christ, that exertion will be manifested, and increased 
liberality displayed. The young will give freely their pence or 
their shillings; and the rich, their pounds. Ourselves, our 
talents, our property, our influence will be consecrated to the 
Lord. A mind under the influence of heavenly principles will 
find no difficulty in saying, 

Yet if 1 might make some reserve, 

And duty did not call; 

I love my God with zeal so great, 

That I would give Him Att. 


Penryn. R. C. 


MADEIRA WINE, 

Tue steep declivities of the hills at Madeira are generally 
formed into terraces, in the manner practised on the abrupt 
banks of the Rhine, (and formerly in the land of Judea,) and the 
vines planted on these successive platforms, which are supported 
by stone walls. The vines are trained and spread on small poles, 
in order to expose the grapes to the sun. The vine beds are 
irrigated, or thoroughly wetted to the vine roots, three times in 
dry summers: this operation gives an abundant crop; but the 
wine made from these vines is inferior to that made from those 
grown on ground which has not been watered. As in all vine- 
growing countries, the best vineyards are exposed to southern 
aspects. The finest Malvosia is the produce of the vines grown 
on the volcanic rocky terraces, with full southerly exposures. 
The grapes for Malvosia are left hanging till they are quite ripe. 
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The process of making wine is simply by plucking the grapes 
from the stack, and putting them into a vat, in which they are 
subjected to heavy pressure. The must, or expressed juice, is 
then carried off to the cellars or wine sheds, where it is fermented, 
mixed, and otherwise prepared. Brandy is added to it when 
packed into casks, and again before shipment.— Macgregor. 


BRIDGES IN SWEDEN. 


Some of the bridges in Sweden are undoubtedly tremendous 
to the stranger, who might imagine with some kind of dread, that 
instead of measuring the breadth of the waters he is about to 
cross, he would first be obliged to fathom the depth. They have 
no quay or wall on either side of the river, on which to forma 
basis for such a building; it is therefore curiously and well con- 
structed in this manner. The thickest end of a thick piece of 
timber, the length and shape of the mast of a large ship, is 
fastened to the rock or mountain; the other end extended on the 
water. _A second timber of the same length is placed upon it, 
extending a fathom beyond it; and so a third and fourth, to the 
middle of the stream, when it meets with another series of tim- 
ber masts from the opposite side, and this without any cement, 
but merely resting upon one another, so that in passing this, as 
it were, floating bridge, the elasticity is so great, that about the 
middle it appears to swing, and the weight of either horse or 
carriage dips it under the surface of the water—a circumstance 
so tremendous and apparently dangerous, that a person unaccus- 
tomed to such bridges, may well imagine that it will rise no 
more. I have frequently seen travellers stop and water their 
horses on the middle of the bridge, when they already touch the 
water from the subsiding of the platform. When freed from the 
weight of the carriage or passenger, it immediately rises to its 
proper height.— Consett. 


THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S. 
By whatever channel we seek a more intimate acquaintance 
with the great Creator, we shall of course fail of finding him out 
to perfection; but if any one of the sciences may be fairly exalted 
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above another, we should certainly give the pre-eminence to 
geology. Nor do we from this sweeping remark, exclude even the 
sublime study of astronomy. For whilst by its pursuit, we are 
conducted into the very heart of space, to behold systems upon 
systems, we only feel within the centrifugal impulses of doubt 
and terror. We see God, indeed, through the medium of an 
almost limitless creation, but we see Him only as the “ Lord of 
all power and might,”’ careering amongst an universe of wonders; 
which like the mystic wheels of Ezekiel, are “‘so high that they 
are dreadful.” 

But geology directs us not only to the Monarch’s rule, but to 
the Father’s heart. It exhibits nature in her gentlest as well as in 
her most appalling character. It shews to us a world shattered 
by the rebuke and thunder of Omnipotence, and then presents us 
with abundant manifestations of mercy rejoicing against judgment. 
It teaches us how, by the partial upheaving of the rocks, and the 
most frightful convulsions of the entire globe itself, the minerals, 
the metals and the earths that are indispensable to our use, 
comfort, and well-being, are disclosed and placed within our reach. 
And even as we look upon the strange and hideous tenantry, to 
which in ancient times our planet seems to have been abandoned, 
we feel our hearts burn within us through some welcome but 
almost unexpected evidence of paternal care and love, The tissue 
of a plant, the structure of a tooth, the mechanism of a limb, the 
beauty of a microscopic shell, the tracery of an insect’s wing, are 
ever ready to reprove our unbelief, and assure us that the mighty 
Agent in all the processes recognized by this majestic study, is a 
“God nigh at hand; and not a God afar off.” 

THE WATERS OF EGYPT. 


Tus Lord commanded Moses to take his rod and stretch out 
his hand “upon the waters of Egypt, upon its streams, upon its 
rivers, upon its pools, and upon all its gatherings or collections of 
water. * 

This classification of the waters of Egypt appears to be entirely 
accurate and complete. The streams, says Faber, are the arms 
of the Nile; the rivers are the artificial canals; the pools are the 
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stagnant ponds which the Nile makes, called in Egypt bdirke: of 
these there are many. The collections of water, are all the other 
standing waters, or that which is left behind by the Nile, the lakes 
and puddles, from which the peasants who live at a distance 
from the Nile water their land; and indeed even the inhabitants 
of Cairo, are compelled to pay for, and drink this water, since the 
carriers bring it to them on camels, instead of the Nile water 
which is farther off. Hengstenberg. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Church “ altars.""—The archdeacon of Ely has visited the round 
church at Cambridge, and expressed his decided opposition to the 
stone altar and credence table lately erected, telling the church- 
wardens that they were guilty of a breach of duty in allowing such 
things to be placed there. It is contended that the word “ table,” as 
used by our reformed church, was employed in contra-distinction to the 
older word ‘“‘altar,” and means a board upon four feet, and not a solid 
parallelogram of stone, plain or ornamented, such as those which 
our reformers took so much pains to destroy, as tending to revive the 
abominations of popery. The Romanists, indeed, allow this. In a 
Latin ode composed a few years ‘since, “expressly for the 5th of 
November,” by Charles Waterton, Esq., a zealous papist, and author 
of the well known ‘‘ Wanderings in South America,” the following 
verse occurs— 


Et qui, fracto Dei altare, 
Ausi loco ejus dare, 
Mensam que non potest stare.” 

It is thus translated by the author himself— 

“I pray for those] who having thrust 
Our holy alters in the dust, 

Defiled the places where they stood, 
With crazy tadics formed of wood.”’ 

In a note on the word mensa, Mr. Waterton observes, “The creed 
reformers had hot disputes amongst themselves for many years con- 
cerning the altar; at last they determined that it should be called a 
table, and not an altar.’’* 

To some of our readers, perhaps, these distinctions may appear 
insignificant ; but this cannot be said of the doctrines to which they 
have reference. An altar necessarily implies a sacrifice; and makes 


© Autobiography, prefixed to “ Essay on Natural History,” 2nd edition, 1838. 
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the bread and wine at once a propitiatory offering, instead of a feast of 
memorial. In accordance with this idea, the Tractarians first transmute 
these elements into the real body and blood of Christ; and then offer 
again and again the sacrifice once offered up for all 


Socinianism.—The Socinians, ashamed it would appear, of a name 
which implics something very like subscription to man-made creeds 
and deterenee to human authority, are beginning to call themselves 
“English Presbyterians ;"’ possibly, because they are without a pres- 
bytery, and have nothing peculiarly English about them. Under this 
new name they have lately busied themselves by manufacturing petitions 
to parliament in favor of the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, which provides that 
the usage of a congregation for a period of not less than thirty years, 
shall be evidence of the intent to which any particular chapel is dedi- 
cated, where the trust-deeds contain no declaration on the subject, 
For ourselves, we have never seen reason to quarrel with the old adage, 
“ Better late than never;’’ and we do not know exactly how time can 
consecrate error, or why abuses should not be rectified, even at the 
eleventh hour. If a preacher succeed in ruining a hundred souls by 
propagating doctrines which are not to be found in the Bible, we can- 
not understand why he should be allowed to destroy a thousand, with 
such atrocious heresies as those which form the basis of the Unitarian’s 
creed. We are sorry to find that the Trinitarian dissenters have offered 
such very feeble resistance to this bill, which has now passed the Upper 
House, not, however, without the warm and enlightened opposition of 
the bishops of London and Exeter, and Lord Winchilsea. The Uni- 
tarians do not, according to their own statements, constitute above two 
out of every hundred of the protestant dissenters of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and are, in fact, not dissenters from the establishment, 
but dissenters from the Bible. 


Obituaries. —The past month has brought intelligence of the death of 
three individuals, remarkable for their descent or connexions; a lineal 
descendant of the great Martin Luther, and “ who on that account had 
been honored with particular notice and regard by her late majesty 
Queen Charlotte; the confidential friend and biographer of the late 
Rev. John Wesley; and the great grand-daughter of Bishop Burnet. 


Tea.—Great progress in the cultivation and curing of the tea-plant 
has been lately made in India, Im the Himalayas, and at Deyroo 
Dhoon, the plantations are proceeding luxuriantly, and it is expected 
that in the course of a few years, England will be rendered quite inde- 
pendent of China for a supply. 
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POETRY. 


“HOW SHALL I OBTAIN FAITH?” 
(See page 171.) 

Must I ascend to heaven above, 
To bring the blessing down ? 

Or o’er the wide earth shall I rove, 
Through trackless wilds unknown ; 

Through deserts where no fountains spring, 

Homeward the long sought prize to bring ? 

Must I some priestly hermit’s cell, 
Or sacred grove explore ? 

Or will some pitying stranger tell 
Where is the favor'd shore, 

Where I may find the precious gem— 

The more-than -costly diadem ? 

What shall I pay for such a prize ? 
Fain would I buy that land, 

_ Where such embedded treasure lies— 

Give gold like ocean-sand, 

If I could but the faith obtain, 

Which I would spend my life to gain. 

I pore o’er nature's every page, 
But spend my years in vain; 

I ask the rich, the great, the sage, 
But no true knowledge gain ; 

Until, my God! with anxious care, 

I search Thy Word to find it there. 

I read—hope lights the sacred page, 
The blessing may be mine ! 

My heart, my soul, my powers engage, 
To seek the gifts divine ; 

And suppliant at thy feet I wait, 

A sinner in his lost estate ! 


I wait with prayers, and cries, and tears, 
"Till thou shalt faith impart, 

And bid my sorrows, sins, and fears, 
And unbelief depart. 

And if thou wilt not ease my grief, 

I perish, craving for relief! 
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Thou hearest, Lord! thou hearest now, 
And lo! the cross I see; 
The pale and thorn-encircled brow, 
The body torn for me! — 
Eternal death made me his prey, 
But Jesus snatches me away! 


| Faith in His precious blood I have, 
For thou that faith hast given ; 
Me, a poor helpless worm, to save 
He died, and purchased heaven ! 
That, with my great Deliverer, there, 
I might eternal glory share! 
Donington. Pp, W. 


EEE 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN, 
“ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” Hed. xii. 6. 


Tuov, Lord, hast promised never to forsake 
Those who dependance place on thee alone ; 
Who ‘neath thy shelt’ring wings their refuge make, 
Until the storms of life are overblown. 


Slow are we to believe each chastisement, 

From which we trembling turn, prone to rebel, 
Is by a Father’s hand in mercy sent, 

To wean us from a world we love too well. 


I know that often in affliction’s fires 
The faithful followers of the Lamb are tried, 
To raise from earthly things their low desires, 
And bring them forth refined and purified. 


Then shall I murmur if my path be one 

More thiekly overspread with thorns than flowers? 
O’er which the cheering influence of the sun 

Seldom breaks through the cloud that o’er me lowers. 


No, blest Redeemer! Thou didst deeply drink 
The cup of suffering on Gethsemane ; 

Then let me ne’er from tribulation shrink, 
But share the cross, that mine the crown may be. 


CHARLOTTE. 
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LIGHT BEYOND THE TOMB. 


I stood within the church-yard’s hallowed ground 
And watched the band, who with a solemn pace 

Were bearing, amidst silence, most profound, 
Some cherished one to his last resting-place. 


_ The mourners, clad in garniture of woe, 


Trod the sad pathway to the lonely tomb, 
While grief, such as bereaved hearts only know, 
Shrouded their spirits in the deepest gloom. 


The silent tear-drop trembled in mine eye, 
When these sweet words fell gently on mine ear, 
“‘ He that believes in Christ shall never die’ — 
Then wherefore should we weep in doubt and fear? 


For he, united by a simple faith, 
To Him who came to save from sin and strife, 
Though on his brow is stamped the seal of death, 
Still lives, and never fading is that life!"’ 


“Oh! blessed was the comfort and relief 


Which in that hour of sorrow thus was given, 
It seemed as if to soothe the mourner’s grief, 
These bright inspiring words had dropped from heaven. 


I fancied that some seraph from above 

Had winged to our benighted world his flight, 
And breathed in accents of the purest love 

This glorious hope, so full of life and light. 


O service most sublime! a soothing balm 
When in the grave belovéd friends we lay ; 
Over my spirit stole a sacred calm 
As from that sable group I turned away. 


O precious gospel, which so sweetly brings 
True life and immortality to light, 
And like the queen of heaven, gently flings 


. A-softened radiance over sorrow’s night. 


H. M. W. 
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WHEN IS THE TIME TO DIE? 


I asked the glad and happy child 
Whose hands were filled with flowers, 

Whose silv’ry laugh rang free and wild 
Among the vine-wreath'd bowers ; 

I crossed her sunny path and cried, 
** When is the time to die?’’. 

—‘‘ Not yet! not yet!” the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 

I asked the maiden: back she threw 
The tresses of her hair ; 

Grief’s traces o’er her cheeks I knew, 
Like pearls they glistened there ; 

A flush passed o’er her lily brow, 
I heard her spirit sigh : 

—-“‘ Not now,” she cried, “ Oh no, not now! 
“Youth is no time to die !”’ 


I asked a mother, as she pressed 
Her firstborn in her arms, 

As gently on her tender breast 
She hushed her babe’s alarms ; 

In quivering tones her accents came ; 
Her eyes were dim with tears ; 

—* My boy his mother’s life must claim 
For many, many years.”’ 


I questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
Of proud and fearless air ; 

His brow was furrowed not by time, 
Nor dimmed by woe and care, 

In angry accents he replied, 
And flashed with scorn his eye— 

“Talk not to me of death,’’ he cried, 
“For only age should die.”’ 


I questioned age, for whom the tomb 
Had long been all prepared ; 

For death, who withers life and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 

Once more his nature’s dying fire 
Flashed high, and thus he cried— 

“ Life! only life, is my desire !”’ 
—Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 
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I asked a Christian—*“ Answer thou 
When is the hour of death ?” 

—A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath ; 

And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine ; 

He spoke the language of his soul— 
“My Masrter’s time is mine.”’ 


Bury Herald. 


THERE IS NONE LIKE UNTO THEE.—VJer. x. 6. 


. Jw the dark winter of affliction’s hour, 


When summer friends and pleasures haste away, 
And the wrecked heart perceives how frail each power 
It made a refuge, and believed a stay; 
When man all wild and weak is seen to be — 
There’s none like Thee, O Lord! there’s none like Thee! 


When the world’s sorrow, working only death, 
_ And the world’s comfort, caustic to the wound, 


| Make the wrung spirit loathe life’s daily breath, 


As jarring music from a harp untuned ; 
While yet it dare not from the discord flee— 
There's none like Thee, O Lord! there’s none like Thee! 


When the tossed mind surveys its hidden world, 
And feels in every faculty a foe, 
United but in strife ; waves urged and hurled 
By passion and by conscience, winds of woe, 
Till the whole being is a storm-swept sea— 
There's none like Thee, O Lord! there’s none like Thee ! 


Thou in adversity canst be a sun; 

Thou hast a healing balm, a sheltering tower ; 
The peace, the truth, the life, the love of One, 

Nor wound, nor grief, nor storm, can overpower ; 
Gifts of a king; gifts frequent, and yet free— 
There’s none like Thee, O Lord! there’s none like Thee! 


Miss Jewssury. 
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‘Ebangelteal Miscellany. 


JULY, 1844. 


THE. COUNTRY IN TOWN. 


PENT up, as we are, within the walls of a dash and 
dusty office in the great metropolis, we seem to covet 
more than ever the-many charms, of a country life, 
The only: thing at all ednsonant with ‘our feélings is 
the stillness that reigns dround us; ‘even’ Cowper 
himself might envy us, “ the poet’s treasure, silence.” 
Our little window overlooks that most affecting of all 
spots—a. London church-yard.. Not a blade of grass 
gladdens it :with cheerful green; not a brier, even, 
much less.a primrose ora violet, eversreared: its head 
in that cold, damp, eémfortless, enclosure; the ‘very 
moss that one might well suppose would luxuriate 
there, never covers with its sleek velvet the bare, 
brown earth, or gems the only tomb-stone that ‘is 
seen within it. True, there is a tree—its chief mem- 
bers green and vigorous—but the birds are seldom 
known to “sing among the branches.” A solitary 
sparrow may be seen now and then perched upon a 
dead branch, held forth like a paralytic limb against 
a little patch of sky that peeps between the chimneys, 
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soldiers bear are not for idle menace alone: each musket is loaded 
with ball, which would be sent through the body of the first of 
their number who attempted to escape. A short time since at 
Haslar, as one of the “‘ keepers’’ was moving off, he was called 
to, to return, by one of the sentinels, who mistook him for a con- 
vict, as from being rather deaf he did not reply. He was in- 
stantly shot dead by the soldier. 

A few years since, a gang of these unfortunate men engaged in 
the government works at Portsmouth, attracted the attention of a 
pious young man of that town. As he gazed upon them with 


those feelings of sorrow which such a picture of degraded huma- 


nity, is calculated to produce, his attention was drawn to one of 
their number, a young man who seemed anxious to keep as far as 
possible from his companions, and whose countenance bore an 
expression of deep humility and sorrow, very different from the 
ruffianly or sinister look of his fellow-prisoners. The tone and 
language in which this convict answered some questions put to 
him, and an air of respectability which even his humiliating dress 
could not entirely conceal, convinced his observer that there 
must be something peculiar in the circumstances which led to his 
present condition. Being in the service of the government, the 
person alluded to had opportunities of speaking to the prisoners 
which he could not otherwise have obtained. A few words of 
kindness and sympathy gained the attention and confidence of the 
unhappy man, and in the course of two or three conversations, 

He was the son of pious and respectable, though not wealthy, 
parents in London, and had the advantage of a liberal and pious 
education. As he advanced to manhood he became a Sabbath 
school teacher, and a member of a christian church, much to 
the joy of his affectionate parents, and was considered by all to 
be a sincere christian. 

Unhappily he became acquainted with a number of so-called, 
respectable, but gay, young men- Through their influence he 
gradually lost his relish for divine things; left the Sabbath school, 
and neglected the services of the sanctuary; devoting the sacred 
hours of the Sabbath to the pursuit of foolish and sinful pleasures. 

Punishment soon overtook him. Some of his companions 
were so lost to proper feeling, as to commit a robbery, to meetthe 
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expenses of their amusements. From them he purchased some 
trifling article which had been stolen, not knowing how it had 
been obtained. The robbery and its perpetrators were dis- 
covered, and as he was known as a companion, and had some of 
the stolen property on his person, he was implicated as an accom- 
plice, and shared their punishment. Conscience now awoke, and 
he became painfully alive to the horrors of his situation. He spoke 
with agony of his parents, his loved and'loving brother, and the 
anguish and disgrace he had brought on his family ; but admitted 
that although not guilty of the crime charged to him, he fully 
deserved his punishment. 

He received with gratitude the advice and consolation offered 
him, and a promise that his parents should be visited and in- 
formed of his situation, circumstances, and state of mind. Shortly 
after, a vessel arrived at Spithead, on board of which he was 
ordered with others to be conveyed to a distant part of the globe. 
Before leaving, he found means to get a letter transmitted to, 
perhaps, the only person from whom a word of consolation had 
met his ear, since his condemnation. It is as follows.— 

Respectep Sir,— Your kind enquiries respecting me were very 
pleasing to my feelings, for I now consider myself honored when 
any one, enjoying the sweets of freedom, addresses me. What 
a dreadful thing it is to be deprived of liberty, and to be about to 
be banished from one’s native land, and all that makes life valu- 
able. Look at the poor captive who sighs under the burdensome 
weight of his chains, who can only peep through his grate, and 
sigh for the liberty he sees others enjoy. Happy, thrice happy 
day, when these fetters of mine shall be knocked off! But that 
time I fear will not speedily arrive. 

What a sad change have I experienced; once a Sunday school 
scholar, then a teacher, and a member of a christian church,— 
now a convict! How fallen! impute ali my troubles to 
the neglect of attending public worship on the Sabbath day, for 
when once the mind loses its taste for religious duties, it becomes 
more and more depraved, until it reaches an alarming height of 
wickedness. Let no one give way to fashionable follies, they 
have been my ruin. Iam not guilty, actually guilty, of the crime 
laid to my charge; but | am guilty, very guilty ; my present state 
is a punishment for my secret sims. 

ud 
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Oh, my poor mother, what is she not suffering, what will she 
feel when she hears of my banishment. If you go to London, 
Sir, do call on her if it be not too mach trouble, and tell her you 
saw her unfortunate, backsliding Ropert. 

Circumstances prevented the person to whom this was addressed 
paying his intended visit to the metropolis so coon as he expected, 
and twelve months elapsed ere he was able to comply with the 
poor convict’s request. He then sought out, and found the family, 
when not only were the foregoing statements corroborated, but 
additional and heart-rending facts were elicited. 

The brother of the banished man, who was much attached to 
him, was so much affected by that event, that he lost his reason, 
and he now sat in a corner of the room where I was, a confirmed 
but harmless lunatic! His father, unable to bear up under this 
double grief, died of a broken heart, leaving his family who de- 
pended on his salary, badly provided for; and his mother bore 
on her haggard and sunken features, evidence that these accumu- 
lated sorrows were fast sinking her to the grave of her husband ! 

The writer does not pretend to powers adequate to describe the 
scene which followed upon showing her the letter, from her erring 
but pow penitent son. The poor bewildered idiot, vague and 
unformed as were his ideas upon all other subjects, seemed to read 
too well the melancholy tidings; and when he heard his brother’s 
well-known name, asked with a childish eagerness that added 
poignancy to his poor mother’s grief, “Is Robert come back?” 
force of that expression which declares the foolish son to be 
heaviness to his mother. Bowed down to the very grave, she re- 
fused to be comforted : the arrows of the Almighty were within 
hez, the poison whereof drank up her spirit ; and when tears came 
to her relief, she wept, and was in bitterness, as one weepeth, and 
is in bitterness for her first born. 

Young reader! take this picture with you when tempted to mis- 
spend the sacred day. Walk,if you will in the ways of your 
heart, and in the sight of your eyes—yet know that for all these 
things, God will bring you into judgment! A desecrated Sabbath 
is the nearest way to ignominy—a neglected sanctuary, the surest 
pledge and earnest of the convict’s doom! W. H... 
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ALL THATS BRIGHT MUST FADE. 


Waar a beautiful world is this! Wherever I turn my eyes 
or fix my thoughts, all is charming and interesting. How lovely 
appear the corn fields! When I walk into the garden and look 
at the beautiful flowers; roses and carnations, geraniums «and 
pansies; the clusters of grapes in the hot-house; the towering 
elms and the silvery fish-ponds, I cannot refrain from exclaiming, 
“O Lord! how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches; so is this great 
and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable!" Yet 
they must all fade! Man, the noblest of the works of God, 
must die, and return to the dust. The heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise; the elements shall meit with fervent heat; 
the earth also, and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 

All these things shall be dissolved. (2 Pefer iii. 10,11.) . 

“ The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away!” 


Such were the thoughts of Maria, as she looked from the 
drawing room window of Fairview House, which was situate on 
an eminence, upon the surrounding scenery, terminated by the: 
distant ocean. 

“ All these things shall be dissolved,” continued she, and her. 
spirits became sorrowful and dejected; the tears started in her 
eyes, and she wept. At this moment her mamma entered the 
room. ‘Why are you weeping, dear?” said Mrs. Welford. 
Maria never concealed any thing from her mother, and related: 
what had passed in her mind. “‘ It is true,” said her mother, 
“that all these things must be dissolved; and this, to a worldly 
mind, is a thought full of anxiety; but the Christian can receive 
the ntelligence with calmness, and, at times, with transport ;) 
because, according to the promises of God, he is looking for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, ' 
Under this impression, the apostle Paul could * We know 


that when this earthly house, this tabernacle, this frail 


ment of the body, shall be dissolved, we have a building of Gods’ 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Compared 


Beautiful and interesting are the works of creation, yet theycam 
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far exceeded by the wonders of redemption, and the infinitely 
surpassing glories of the celestial world; ‘for since the begin- 
ning of the world, men have not perceived by the ear; neither 
hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him.’ (Isa. \xiv. 4.) The true 
believer is one that waits for God ; his whole heart is fixed upon 
him; his desire is to him, and to the remembrance of his 
name. Hear his devout breathings: ‘ As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God! ’ 
‘ Thou art the sea of love, 
Where all my pleasures roll; 
The circle where my passions move, 
And centre of my soul.’ 


“Do you remember, Maria, going to the park, when her 
Majesty went to prorogue Parliament ?”’ 

“Perfectly, mamma.” 

“ And did you notice the eagerness of the crowd on that occa- 
sion? their purpose and desire were one. It was to see —not the 
palace, nor the park, nor the trees, nor the horse-guards, nor the 
state carriages, nor the splendid accoutrements and dresses of the 
corteges, that formed the dazzling procession.” 

“Oh no, mamma; all eves were directed towards the Queen; 
other objects were then disregarded.” 

“And yet, Maria, there was much that was attractive in 
Buckingham Palace ; and in the nobility and gentry that com- 
posed her Majesty’s suite, as well as in the walks, and trees, and 
public buildings.” 

“They might, at some other time, haveinterested thespectators ; 
but every thing, then, appeared inferior to the Queen.”’ 

«Just so it is, Maria, with the true Christian. A believing 
view of Christ renders him the chief of ten thousands, and al- 


‘together lovely. For him the world is renounced; for him all 


other things are relinquished. Even the solemn fact that all 


‘these sublunary things shall be dissolved, is regarded not indeed 


with a sto'cal apathy, but with a calm acquiescence, accompanied 
with a joyful reception of the truth, that we have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. ll the anxiety of a child of 
God, is ‘ to see the King ’—-here, in the mirror of his works— 
hereafter, in ‘ His Beauty.’ ”’ 
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‘‘How empty the world appears when surveyed through the 
medium of Divine revelation !’’ 

“It does, my dear Maria, ‘ All that’s bright must fade.’ Ancient 
monarchies have passed away; Nineveh, Babylon, Athens, and 
Rome have been shorn of their glory; and nothing now remains 
of the achievements of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, and 
Cesar, but their names. The reflection is deeply humbling; but 
it is profitable, if it teach us to bound our desires, and to elevate 
our thoughts from the fading, perishable creature, to the powerful 
and eternal Creator.’ ‘They,’ says David, ‘ shall perish ; but thou 
remainest ; they shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a ves- 
ture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed; but 
Thou!—THoU ART THE SAME; and thy years shall not fail.’ 
It is here that beauty ceases to delight by its graceful symmetry, 
and fair complexion. It is here that talents cease to overpower, 
and that pleasure ceases to fascinate. Trees lose their foliage ; 
flowers are deprived of their odours; buildings are divested of 
their grandeur ; youth of its buoyancy ; manhood of its strength; 
in the view of the truth, ‘ All these things must be dissolved !°” 

“ Affecting truth indeed ! a dark mist, which nothing can clear but 
the bright beams of the Sun of Righteousness. I see, dear mamma, 
’ as you have frequently represented it, that Christ is all, and in 
all: for His love and presence not only open to our view prospects 
infinitely superior to all that can be seen on earth, but glorify the 
natural beauties of creation. Never does the world appear less 
attractive than to an invalid, deprived of health and his accus- 
tomed delights. He may have been distinguished by titles, he may 
have possessed large and ample domains, he may have mingled 
in fashionable society, and associated with statesmen and nobles; 
he may have laughed at the opera, and flirted in the ball room ; 
but all that was bright has faded. None of these things can 
give him delight, or exhilarate his spirits, or encourage him in the 
prospect ofdeath. It is here that the world’s emptiness, and the 
blessedness of an interest in Christ are seen. All that is bright 
in the future, will never fade; the lustre of the crown of glory 
will never become dim, nor the light of the temple of God be ever 
extinguished. ‘The Lord shall be thine everlasting light !’”’ 

‘Your views, my dear child, are perfectly just, and I trust you 
will live under their influence. We are all apt to lean upon earth 
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and to seek repose amongst creatures, forgetful that God is our all 
sufficient good. I admire the beautiful order and variety of crea- 
tion, and the goodness of God in granting us so many things to 
delight the eye, and gratify the taste ; but we must not set our 
hearts ever upon this beautiful world; but recollect that there is 
another and a better country as far surpassing this, as the sun 
exceeds in splendour the glimmering taper. 
‘ Loose then from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore.’ 

“‘ Keep your eye fixed upon Jesus; let His word be your guide, 

His promise your support, His glory your constant aim ! 
R. C.—P. 


THE ARK OF MOSES. 


Accorpine to Gen. ii. 3, the mother of Moses, taking a chest 
of papyrus, smears it with bitumen and pitch, lays the child in it, 
and puts it down among the reeds, on the shore of the Nile. In 
Egypt, and there only, was the papyrus employed in the manu- 
facture of many articles of use. Mats, baskets, sandals, and 
various other things were made of it. Even boats were con- 
structed of it. The use of the papyrus belongs to the earliest times: 
even in the most ancient sculptures it is found with writing upon 
it. Bitumen was one of the principal ingredients in embalming 
in Egypt, In a passage in the travels of Mifjutoli, giving a de- 
scriptian of the “ analysis of the resinous composition of a black 
shining finger, from the body of a mummy,” it is said, “ the 
resinous mass is composed of pitchwood, and of a kind of bitu- 
men, (which the Egyptians might have obtained from the Dead 
Sea, Babylon, Susa, or even Pheenicia,) or at least of an entirely 
analogous substance.’” Bituminous substances have been also 
found in the embalming materials in connexion with a child- 
mummy. According to Rosellini, there have been found in the 
tombs many small statues of wood, in the form of a mummy, 
covered with a stratum of bitumen. That pitch was known at 
this time in Egypt, we cannot doubt, since it is found in objects 
which belong to the oldest times. — Hengstenberg. 
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I DO IT TO THE LORD. 


Ir was Sunday evening—or rather the evening had passed 
away, and night was approaching. I was about to retire to rest, 
but before I went up stairs, | drew my chair closer to the fire, and 
sat down to ponder awhile on the words of a favorite motto, 
which had during the day been brought with more than ordinary 
force to my mind, 


“ Every work I do below, 
I do it to the Lord.” 


I began to look back on the engagements of the day, to recall its 
privileges, to review its duties, and to inquire how the one had 
been improved, and the other performed. 

I had attended the carly prayer meeting; I had been present 
at the public services of the sanctuary, and knelt with my Chris- 
tian friends at the table of the Lord; the tracts in my district had 
been exchanged, and I had taught the children of my class in the 
sabbath school. So far as these things went, it was well, but | 
_ wished to enter into discourse with my own heart, to “‘ lay my 
heart close to my ways,”’ remembering that though man looketh 
chiefly at the outward appearance, the Lord searcheth the heart. 
I set myself to inquire what were the views that had influenced, 
and the motives that had actuated me. Had I attended to these 
engagements because I was accustomed so to employ the sabbath, 
or had there been a continual sense of my obligations to God, a 
constant recognition of his presence, and an intentional aim to 
please him, whom I delighted to address as ‘my Father which art 
in heaven?’ Could I say with David, “I have ser the Lord 
always before me?” 

I stay not to record: the answer conscience gave to these in- 
terrogations,—suffice it to say, that I rejoiced as I have often 
done before, that provision is made in the new and better cove- 
nant, for taking away the iniquity of our holy things, for I felt 
that my most hallowed services needed to be sprinkled with the 
blood of atonement; on myself and on my doings, there was 
written, “ Tekel, Tekel,’’—“ found wanting.” 

Weeks have passed, and sabbaths have returned, and my motto 
has not quite been forgotten; many a time has it aided me in 
taking up and bearing the Cross: it has imparted dignity to 
apparently insignificant duties, and given sacredness to every. 
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day employments. I trust that it has sometimes added fervor to 
devotion, and vigour to exertion; but, perhaps, never have I so 
delightfully felt its force, as in reference to my visits to some of 
the poor and afflicted followers of the Saviour. Memory reverts 
especially to one afternoon which found me in a sick room, often 
proved to be a place privileged indeed—none other than the 
house of God. The occupant is one of those jewels which shall, 
by and by, be taken from the dust to shine in the mediatorial 
diadem of the Redeemer. As I was about to leave her, she spoke 
of the happy seasons she had enjoyed while we had together 
approached the throne of the heavenly grace; she thanked me for 
going to see her, and added, “ You shall have your reward in 
heaven.”” The remark produced a cheering effect upon my own 
mind, and just then it was peculiarly welcome, for I had been 
dispirited and depressed, thinking that no good could be effected 
through an instrumentality so feeble as was that exerted by me. 
But then, my thoughts were raised to the contemplation of that 
sublime scene, when the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, and sitting upon the throne of his 
glory, shall say to those who have ministered to his suffering 
saints, “‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” Heneretra Maria. 
WATERING WITH THE FOOT. 
Thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst with thy foot, as a garden of herbs. 


Deutcronomy xi. 10. 
I se.ieve this text refers to some such usage as that of the 


Cingalese and Hindoos, who reduce the muddy surface of a 
paddy field to one consistency, by working about the little pools 
of water left by flooding, simply with the foot, just before scat- 
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So Gehazi followed after Naaman; and when Naaman saw him running 
after him, he lighted down from his chariot to meet him, and said, ‘ peace?’ And 
he said, * peace l'—2 Kings v. 21, 22. 


“I never read this passage,” says Mr. Callaway, “ without 
fancying a Malabar man running after the chariot, and on being 
met by a Naaman, making a most profound bow, and uttering 
the word selam ; the word used on this occasion, and still in use 
among millions in the East.’’ 


| tering the seed.— Callaway. 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.-* 

A hard-working, uneducated mechanic, from Indiana or 
Illinois, told me he was one of thirty or forty New Englanders 
who, twelve years before, had gone out to settle in the western 
wilderness. Their inward homes were blooming gardens; they 
made their outward, in a wilderness. ‘They were industrious and 
frugal, and all things prospered under their hands. But soon 
wolves came near the fold in the shape of reckless, unprincipled 
adventurers. The colony of practical Christians spoke of their 
depredations in terms of gentlest remonstrance, and repaid them 
with unvarying kindness. They went farther—they openly an- 
nounced, “‘ You may do us what evil you may choose; we will 
return nothing but good.” Lawyers came into the neighbour- 
hood, and offered their services to settle disputes. They answered, 
‘“‘ We have no need of you. As neighbours, we receive you in the 
most friendly spirit; but for us, your occupation has ceased to 
exist.” “ But,” said they, “what will you do if people burn 
your barns, and steal your harvests ?’’ “ We will return good for 
evil,’ was the reply. “ We believe this is the highest truth, and, 
therefore, the best expediency.”’ 

When their persecutors heard this, they considered it a mar- 
vellous good joke, and said and did many provoking things, which 
to them seemed witty. Bars were taken down in the night, and 
cows let into the corn fields. The Christians repaired the damage 
as well as they could, put the cows in the barn, and at twilight 
drove them gently home, saying, “‘ Neighbour, your cows have 
been in my field; I have fed them well during the day, but I 
would not keep them all night, lest the children should suffer for 
want of their milk.” 

If this were fun, those who planned the joke found no heart to 
laugh at it. By degrees, a visible change came over these trou- 
blesome neighbours. They ceased to cut off horses’ tails, and 
break the legs of poultry. Rude boys would say to a younger 
brother, “Don’t throw that stone, Bill! When I killed the chicken 
last week, didn’t they send it to mother, because they thought 
that chicken-broth would be good for poor Mary? I should think 
you’d be ashamed to throw stones at their chickens.” Thus was 


© This interesting narrative is abridged from one of the many excellent 
tracts issued by the Newcastle Peace Society. 
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evil overcome with good, till not one was found to do them wilful 
injury. 

Years passed on, and saw them thriving in worldly substance, 
beyond their neighbours, yet beloved by all. At the end of ten 
years, the public lands, which they had chosen for their farms, 
were advertised for sale by auction. According to custom, those 
who had settled and cultivated the soil, were considered to have 
a right to buy it in at the government price; which was at that 
time 1 dollar 25 cents* per acre. But the fever of land specula- 
tion then chanced to run unusually high. Adventurers from all 
parts of the country were flocking to the auction, and capitalists 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, were sending 
agents to buy up western lands. No one supposed that custom 
or equity would be regarded. The first day’s sale showed that 
speculation ran to the verge of insanity. Land was eagerly 
bought in, at seventeen, twenty-five, and forty dollars an acre! 

The Christian colony had small hopes of retaining their farms. 
As first settlers, they had chosen the best land; and persevering 
industry had brought it into the highest cultivation. Its market 
value was much greater than the acres already sold, at exorbitant 
prices. In view of these facts, they had prepared their minds for 
another remove into the wilderness, perhaps to be again ejected 
by a similar process. But the morning their lot was offered for 
sale, they observed, with grateful surprise, that their neighbours 
were every where busy among the crowd, begging and expostu- 
lating—‘‘ Don’t bid on these lands! These men have been work- 
ing hard on them for ten years. Duringall that time they never did 
harm to man or brute. They are always ready to do good for 
evil. They are a blessing to any neighbourhood. It would bea 
sin and a shame to bid on (their lands. Let them go at the 
government price.”’ 

The sale came on ; the cultivators of the soil offered 1 dollar 
25 cents, intending to bid higher if necessary ; but among all 
that crowd of selfish, reckless speculators, not one bid over them, 
and they were permitted to retain possession of the fair acres they 
had tilled with so much care! 


* The nominal value of a dollar is 6s. 8d. The current value abroad about 
Ss., but they are purchased and sold in London at little more than 4s. A cent, 
as its name implies, is the Aundredth part of a dollar. 
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The Young Egyptian. 


THE YOUNG EGYPTIAN. 
(Continued from page 202.) 


From the rough draught of a letter, written by him about this 
time, it would seem that he atttributed the decided change in his 
religious views already spoken of, to his coming to Portsmouth, 
before which period he does not appear to have been the subject 
of any very strong or permanent convictions. But as he advanced 


in knowledge and Christian experience, he would at each stage 


look back on the last, with regret for the sinfulness it displayed. 
This MS. is farther valuable, as affording a specimen of his un- 
aided style of composition about this time. Speaking of one of 
his most useful and dearest friends at Portsmouth, he remarks, 
“With regard to my numerous occupations, | am afraid to say. 
I left them, excepting mechanical drawing, seldom ciphering, and 
sometimes grammar: I think I get on in the latter better than 
before, as my valuable friend takes delight, and makes it very 
interesting to me. I will acknowledge the benefits of his benevo- 
lent feeling towards me in every direction; I used him to be the 
means of all this instruction; but more specially God has put the 
power in his words, in converting my heart to a true repentance; 
I will say this, my friend is the real friend that is seeking the 
salvation of my soul. I thank him, and greatly express my 
gratitude to him for making me wise: he has opened my eyes and 
ears, for I was deaf and blind, like wandering sheep that was lost 
from the fold.” 

The following extract from a letter written a few months 
afterwards, gives an interesting account of his progress in grammar 
and mathematics. ‘‘I have commenced Euchd, which I find re- 
quires more time and study than I can at present devote to it; I 
therefore make but little progress, but I must do as much as 
possible to acquire a knowledge of things which may be likely to 
benefit and improve me. I study grammar occasionally, and find 
it rather difficult, but my friend makes it as interesting and as 
pleasing as possible, and tells me I speak more correctly than I 
did; I must persevere, and then by and by, I shall speak most 
correctly, which I very much wish to do. Perhaps my anxiety 
to speak well causes me to make more blunders than I would, 
but practice makes perfect they say; I hope it will make mea 
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better grammarian, for | think I should be ashamed to speak 
before you and my friends in London, I speak so incorrectly. | 
would take much pleasure in improving myself in drawing, had 
I opportunity; you cannot tell how vexed I am that I have been 
obliged to neglect it so much, but it is not with me as it was 
when I was in London.” 

The next letter, says his kind friend and biographer, “‘ gives a 
truly delightful view of his religious feelings, and evinces a con- 
siderable amount of Christian experience, especially when we 
consider that it is from the pen of one who, a little more than 
two years prior to its date, was not only on Egypt's soil, but 
with a mind also buried in Egyptian darkness.”” It is dated from 
Portsea, 28th July, 1832, and is addressed to a friend just 
recovered from a trying indisposition.” 

“It gives me,” says the writer, “‘ great pleasure to know that 
your health is quite restored; you have lately suffered much from 
illness, but, my dear friend, afflictions are sent for our good, to 
try our faith, our patience, and our love, and prepare us for 
another‘and happier state of existence. We are very weak crea- 
tures, and ready to step aside from our duty; nothing, therefore, 
that brings us to think more seriously of our immortal souls, can 
truly be called affliction. Let us pray that all God’s dealings 
with us may lead us to pray more earnestly, and to examine our- 
selves more and more, whether we truly believe in the only True 
and Living God. When we doubt his willingness to save, we 
dishonor him. O let us ask for faith to believe there is a fountain 
to cleanse us from sin; we have need daily to wash in that foun- 
tain, for we sin constantly in thought, word, and deed. I am 
very much obliged to you for the advice you gave me not to 
neglect, above all things, the welfare of my immortal soul; | 
assure you this made me to feel pleasure mixed with pain. I feel 
really happy at the change that has taken place in my mind, for 
when I recollect my former thoughts and conduct, I find them 


very different from what they are now. | am now grieved for my — 
sins, which deserve eternal punishment; I once cared not about 
my soul, I was straying in the broad way, and thought nothing 
of my need of a Saviour; but thanks, eternal thanks, be to God; 
I hope I do now love him, and I purpose, by his assistance, to 
walk in his ways, feeling anxious to serve him more, and follow 
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on to know the Lord, that through him I may be brought safely 
into heaven, and to God I desire to give all the glory. My con- 
stant prayer to God is that you may be kept from all evil} and be 
guided into the paths which lead to everlasting happiness. While 
we have health we should seek God, for we know not the day 
nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh. Many, my dear 
friend, I hear have died of the cholera in London, and in other 
parts of the country; may you and your family be preserved. 
But if God should see fit in his wisdom to send a more heavy 
trial on you, than you have yet experienced, I pray that you may 
be supported, comforted, and brought to be passive in the arms: 
of your Redeemer, saying, ‘Not my will, O God, but thine be 
done!’ My dear friend, fear not; read your Bible much, and 
there you will find all that is calculated to calm the mind under 
every possible affliction. Pray fervently for the Holy Spirit to 
apply the truths to your mind in their power and comfort, and 
then may you look around you without fear, although you may 
be surrounded by danger and death ; for if you trust in God, as 
thy day thy strength shall be.” 

A commercial gentleman who knew some of his countrymen in 
the manufacturing districts, sent him a parcel containing some 
Unitarian Tracts, with a request to distribute them among those 
who were with him at Portsmouth, which place he soon after 
visited, and conversed with him on the peculiar sentiments of that 
body. Mr. Shaban was much shocked at them, and combatted 
them with considerable zeal, and more skill than could be ex- 
pected, as he then for the first time had his attention directed to 
them. A member of his pastor's family, to whom he soon after 
related the circumstance, was greatly surprised at the readiness 
with which he detected the weak points in their arguments, and 
the knowledge which he displayed in the remarks which he made 
upon them; and lately said, she looked back with astonishment 
that he should have obtained such clear and comprehensive views. 
This subject he referred to in a letter written towards the close of 
1832, in which he says,—*‘ These pamphlets were addressed 
to the followers of Mohamed, with an intention of converting 
them from Mohamedism to Unitarianism, which I think is 
quite as unscriptural and profane as that which is believed by 
my deluded countrymen. I am quite shocked at these people’s 
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belief!—that the Son of God is or was a mere man /—then, all 
are lost!’’ 

To this subject Mr. Shaban again adverts in a letter written 
some months later. 

“| had a long argument,” he says, “ with a young man—a 
traveller who came from Norwich—(who treated us very politely) 
upon the Divinity of Christ, which pleased my companions, one 
of whom often said, ‘Well done, Shaban!’ The dispute ended as 
most do, in neither of us being convinced of his being wrong ; 
but I can declare with truth, that | was more impressed than ever 
with the awful nature of his state in the sight of God, who 
renounces the only way of acceptance with him; he is as bad, if 
not worse, than a Mahomedan. May God open the eyes of his 
understanding | | 

Having met with Lloyd's Scripture Catechism, he was so much 
pleased with it, and so thoroughly convinced of its usefulness, 
that he determined upon translating it into Arabic, with the hope 
that it might be useful to his countrymen. 

It is pleasing to find that while Mr. Shaban sought first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, he did not forget the ob- 
ject of his sovereign in sending him to England. He had con- 
siderable taste for scientific subjects, and ever drew from them 
some happy illustration or profitable reflection. 

But his chief delight was in the study of the Scriptures. Per- 
haps the similarity existing between the manners and customs of 
the Jews and those of his countrymen, enabled him better to 
understand the truth, and feel the force of many of the similes 
and usages with which the sacred page abounds. He was far 
from satisfied with the present Arabic version of the Bible, and 
actually commenced translating the New Testament, after finish- 
ing Lloyd's Catechism. But his numerous engagements prevented 
him from proceeding far in it before he left England. In the 
postscript to a letter dated 17th March, 1834, he says, ‘‘ I have 
finished the translation of Lloyd's Bible Catechism, and I am 
going to translate the Gospel of St. John.” 

During his residence at Portsmouth, he had formed a bosom 
friendship with a young gentleman who about this time left 
home for one of the dissenting colleges in London, preparatory 
to his entrance in the ministry. Writing to him shortly after this 
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event, he thus earnestly solicits an interest in his prayers—“ I 
hope you will pray for me very earnestly that I may have a fervent 
desire to pray earnestly, frequently, and secretly; that | may dis- 
cover daily my spiritual enemies which hinder me back from my 
Saviour and my God; and that I may be watchful against sin, 
particularly spiritual and original* sins, and that may. every 
temptation of sin and Satan lead me to Christ; that I may 
sooner choose affliction and persecution, than to sin against my 
God and Saviour; that I may rely upon Christ for strength 
against sin; that | may love God above all, and love others 
principally for what is god-like in them; that my profession be 
joined with meekness and lowliness of heart and mind. Ina 
word, pray for me, that I may have a complete Christian disposi- 
tion of mind, and that I may be renewed by the Holy Spirit.” 

His active and inquisitive mind was much exercised on the 
subject of election and predestination. Perhaps his anxiety to 
avoid the doctrine of fatalism, with which the Mohammedan 
faith is so deeply imbued, led him to feel more cautiously on this 
point. The sound and satisfactory manner in which he winds 
up his argument, is highly edifying. ‘1 know one thing,” he 
says, “‘and that I am certain of, that Jesus, the Saviour of 
sinners, declared in strongest sentiments that he will not reject or 
cast out those that come to him by faith; and therefore we 
should endeavor to ask God for that faith, that we may come 
boldly to him, for we need faith daily and hourly, because our 
terrestrial abode is changing and transitory, and as it were, every 
portion of air we breathe is mingled with doubtfulness and sin. 

“Oh! pray for me that I may be found every moment in God 
my Saviour, and that I may be kept from the evil of this world, 
and that my thoughts may daily run on heavenly things.” 

The Imaum of Muscat having sent as a present to the King of 
England a large man of war, with some beautiful Arabian horses 
and other valuable and rare animals, Shaban went on board the 
ship to see them, when his attention was drawn to a number of 


* Our school-men may perhaps object to this simple and common-sense use 
of a term which they have done so much to mystify. By original sins, we un- 
derstand Mr. Shaban to mean those which he inherited from his first father 
Adam, as contradistinguished from those which are either aggravated by spi- 
ritual knowledge, or consequent altogether upon it. 
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lascars who had assisted in navigating the vessel to England; 
their miserable appearance excited his sympathy, and he ad- 
dressed them in Arabic. They started from the deck where they 
were all huddled together, at what appeared to them a voice from 
heaven ; and, in answer to his enquiries, told him of the suffer- 
ings they endured from the coldness of the climate, and want of 
provisions ; as their religious prejudices would not permit them 
to eat meat unless they had killed it in their own manner. 

He was much moved at their distress, as well as shocked at 
hearing their bitter curses against the “English Christian dogs,” 
as they called them; and lost no time in waiting upon the port- — 
admiral, stating to him the case of these poor aliens, and remark- 
ing, “‘that since he came to England he had become both a 
Christian and Englishman in feeling, and that he was jealous for 
the good name of both.”’ 

The admiral heard him with surprise, but as the lascars were 
not in the British navy, he could only recommend; his sugges- 


tions were, however, promptly attended to, and these poor fellows 


were comfortably lodged in a large building, formerly used as a 
Custom-house, where they were frequently visited by Mr. Shaban, 
who impressed upon them the necessity of contentment, cleanli- 
ness, and good conduct. And the influence he obtained over 
them was found highly useful in keeping them in order. 

He had remained between five and six years at Portsmouth, 
during which time he had obtained an amount of scientific know- 
ledge that was highly creditable both to his talent and industry. 


‘Besides having made himself well acquainted with those parts of 


his business which it was deemed proper to instruct him in; he 
was also well versed in the theory, and the various sciences con- 
nected with it. He passed through the lower branches of 
mathematics, navigation, and nautical astronomy, in an almost 
incredibly short space of time, which induced those who had the 
superintendence of his studies to place him, by the recommenda- 
tion of Professor Inman, under one of the first mathematical 
tutors in the Naval College, to study the higher and more difficult 
branches of mathematics. In these he made such progress as to 
elicit his tutor’s warmest praise. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE PRECIOUSNESS OF TRIAL. 
“ The trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth.” 

My early experience in the ministry made me acquainted with 
an individual, highly esteemed for his good character and Christian 
professions, but who, after falling away to the world, became the 
subject of such mental anguish, that he was driven to put an end to 
his own existence by drowning. After his defection from the church 
of Christ, when affliction had laid him aside from his worldly 
pursuits, and conscience had commenced its reign of terror, I had 
an opportunity of seeing him. His whole soul seemed resolutely 
and immoveably set in despair, and, with a terrific realization of 
the powers of the world to come, he literally jeered at the 
simplicity that could ring the changes to him of remission of sins 
through the blood of Christ. No language can portray the 
horrors of that scene. I trembled, wept, and almost fainted, to 
see the man, once a reputable Christian, now the very expression 
of a lost soul! 

This unhappy man was heard to utter, when he left his house 
for the dreadful purpose of self-destruction, an awful imprecation, 
too shocking to be here repeated. It related to myself, and 
occasioned a severe conflict between my own mind, and the 
power of darkness. For nearly two years it ceased not to haunt 
me both night and day. Neither time, nor place, nor occupation, 
could avail to remove me from its influence. It rung in my ears 
as if it had been an imprecation of my own. The frequency and 
force with which it recurred almost induced the belief that it 
was so, and constantly reminded me of my early familiarity with 
‘“‘the evil one.’’ It caused a severe and protracted struggle against 
satanic power; but happily, through the grace of God, my faith 
failed not in the conflict, and at length I was brought out of it, 
though not till I had been “sifted as wheat.” It has since often 
reminded me of the manner in which the Great Deliverer was 
qualified to destroy the works of the devil: ‘For in that he him- 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted.” I little thought at this time how my experience in 
these trials was designed to qualify me for the various and 
arduous duties of subsequent years. 

A considerable period after this event, I was engaged in 
supplying a congregation, where I was only known by name. 
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“ The trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth.”’ 
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too shocking to be here repeated. It related to myself, and 
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could avail to remove me from its influence. It rung in my ears 
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THE PRECIOUSNESS OF TRIAL. 
“ The trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth.”’ 

My early experience in the ministry made me acquainted with 
an individual, highly esteemed for his good character and Christian 
professions, but who, after falling away to the world, became the 
subject of such mental anguish, that he was driven to put an end to 
his own existence by drowning. After his defection from the church 
of Christ, when affliction had laid him aside from his worldly 
pursuits, and conscience had commenced its reign of terror, I had 
an opportunity of seeing him. His whole soul seemed resolutely 
and immoveably set in despair, and, with a terrific realization of 
the powers of the world to come, he literally jeered at the 
simplicity that could ring the changes to him of remission of sins 
through the blood of Christ. No language can portray the 
horrors of that scene. I trembled, wept, and almost fainted, to 
see the man, once a reputable Christian, now the very expression 
of a lost soul! 

This unhappy man was heard to utter, when he left his house 
for the dreadful purpose of self-destruction, an awful imprecation, 
too shocking to be here repeated. It related to myself, and 
occasioned a severe conflict between my own mind, and the 
power of darkness. For nearly two years it ceased not to haunt 
me both night and day. Neither time, nor place, nor occupation, 
could avail to remove me from its influence. It rung in my ears 
as if it had been an imprecation of my own. The frequency and 
force with which it recurred almost induced the belief that it 
was so, and constantly reminded me of my early familiarity with 
“the evil one.’’ It caused a severe and protracted struggle against 
satanic power; but happily, through the grace of God, my faith 
failed not in the conflict, and at length I was brought out of it, 
though not till I had been “sifted as wheat.”” It has since often 
reminded me of the manner in which the Great Deliverer was 
qualified to destroy the works of the devil: “For in that he him- 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted.” I little thought at this time how my experience in 
these trials was designed to qualify me for the various and 
arduous duties of subsequent years. 

A considerable period after this event, I was engaged in 
supplying a congregation, where I was only known by name. 
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While thus engaged, I was one day called upon by a respectable 
man, who modestly and timidly imquired if I would do him the 
favor of visiting his wife, who was alarmingly ill, and in a most 
distressing state of mind. The case he said was very peculiar, 
and seemed now to be approaching some fearful crisis. During 
several years she had been in a most disconsolate state, utterly 
despairing of forgiveness, and in hourly anticipation of suffering 
the wrath of Almighty God. Her mind had long been quite 
impervious to a single ray of hope. Something was upon her 
spirits, he could not tell what, —but would I oblige him by going 
to see her? He added, ‘It has not been without much per- 
suasion and distressing entreaty that I have so far prevailed upon 
her, as to induce her to consent that she will see you.”’ I engaged, 
of course, to visit her: when I called, I found her ill, and in bed. ‘ 
After I had made some general inguiries into her state, and the 
kind of experience she had gone through, I asked her how she 
felt in reference to eternity. She said she had no hope. I in- 
quired why not? She said, the enemy had destroyed her peace. 
of mind during the last thirty years. In what way? I rejoined. 
“By a temptation,” she replied, ‘‘which I am sure no child of 
God was ever subjected to, or can ever feel.’’ After a little con- 
sideration of her words, | replied, “Have you ever read the 
wicked advice which Job’s wife gave him, ‘Curse God and die?’” 
“Yes,” she affirmed, ‘1 know it well; but she was a wicked 
woman.” True, she cared little about God, and still less about 
her husband. She must either have been an infidel or mad, — “ 
perhaps in a state of desperation near tomadness. ‘‘Have you,” 
I continued, “read any good books since you have been thus 
distressed, or during this temptation?” ‘I have,’ she said, 
“literally read them till I am nearly blind. I do not think you 
could mention a volume of the kind you refer to, calculated to 
meet my case, which I have not examined day and night to see if 
I could find any ground for hoping that I might be forgiven. I 
have searched every book I could get, endeavoring to learn 
whether any Christian has ever been tempted asI am. But I 
find no instance—there is none. It is impossible that any true 
believer should ever be so tempted as I have been; therefore, 


Iam sure I am not a Christian, and there can be no salvation 
for me.”” 
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“Do you,” I asked, “‘ think that I am a wicked man?” “No,” 
she replied, “I think you are a Christian, and a good minister of 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Will you believe that a real Christian may be 
assailed by temptation for many years as you have been, and now 
are, if I tell you what that horrible and blasphemous suggestion 
is, in the express words in which it is presented continually and 
forcibly to your mind, and if I declare that, up to this moment, 
I have never divulged them to any human being, and do now 
shudder and tremble at the very intention of doing so to you— 
will you then believe that I have myself been for years harrassed 
by this very temptation?” She replied, “I witx.” I then re- 
peated them. The scene that followed I cannot attempt to 
describe. We were both overcome, Scarcely had the words 
escaped from my lips when she was thrown into such a state of 
excitement and varied emotion, that I thought she must either 
have leaped out of bed, or swooned away under the power of her 
feelings. However, I remained silent; and, in a short time, she 
became wonderfully tranquillized, poured out her soul in an 
ecstasy of prayer and praise, and eagerly received all the words 
of divine consolation that I could impart to her. She seemed at 
once liberated from the burden*which had long oppressed her 
spirit, and scarcely knew what bounds to set to her joy. We 
spent much time together in prayer and praise. It was altogether 
an extraordinary and affecting scene. Her gratitude to God and 
to myself as the instrument in the hand of God, no language can 
express. We were at length constrained to part, but not till we 
had poured blessings upon each other. Her husband informed 
me, some time afterwards, that her peace of mind had been un- 
interrupted ever since the period of our interview, and that her 
joy had settled down into that “peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.’’— Abridged from Weekly Christian Teacher. 

TINKLING ORNAMENTS. 
Their tinkling ornaments about their feet.—/Jsa. ili. 14. 

Cincatese children often wear a ring about their ancles. 
Malabar and Moor children wear rings hung about with hollow 
bells which tinkle as they run. A Cingalese dancer, before he 
begins his capers, ornaments his legs with pieces of leather, 
covered with little bells, which, in the course of his pranks, keep 
time with the tong-tongs.— Callaway. , 
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ANECDOTE OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, was by no means 
wanting in sense, knowledge, or wit, but seems to have been 
lamentably deficient in the no less important qualities of steadi- 
ness, vigour, and firmness of mind. It is said that he was 
perfectly conscious of his peculiar defect, and that he was once 
told of it in a very remarkable manner, from the pulpit. Having 
heard of a popular preacher, who, according to the fashion of 
those times, exhibited in his sermons a brilliant wit, and a 
felicitous selection of texts, he commanded him to preach before 
him. Not abashed by the presence of royalty, the preacher, 
with becoming gravity, gave out the following text, “‘ James I. 
and V1. in the latter part of the verse, ‘He that wavereth is like 
a wave of the sea, driven of the winds and tossed.’ ’’ Upon which 
the king, turning to his suite, exclaimed, “he is at me already!” 

The point lies, not only in the fact of James having been the 
first king of England of that name, and the sixth of Scotland ; 
but in the peculiar propriety of the text to a monarch whose 


vacillating conduct laid the foundation of those revolutions 
which dethroned his family. 


BOOKS AND THE BOOK, 


I WALK up to my masters and companions—my books; and 
sitting amongst them with the best contentment, I dare not 
reach forth my hand to salute any of them, till I have first looked 
up to heaven, and craved favor of Him, to whom all my studies 
are duly referred ; without whom I can neither profit nor labor. 
After this, out of no over-great variety, I call forth those which 
may best fit my occasions, wherein I am not too scrupulous of 
age: sometimes I put myself to school to one of those ancients 


_. whom the church hath honored with the name of fathers, whose 


volumes I confess not to open without a secret reverence of their 
holiness and gravity: sometimes to those latter doctors, which 
want nothing but age to make them classical—atways To Gop’s 
spooks. That day is lost whereof some hours are not improved 
in those divine monuments; others I turn over out of choice, 
these out of duty.— Bishop Hail. 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN’S TESTAMENT. 


Tue following letter was written by the Rev. William Mom- 
pesson, rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, to Sir George Saville, his 
friend and patron, whilst the Plague was raging in the village, 
and had invaded his own house. The sweet composure with 
which he contemplates his own decease, is highly edifying. 

Honorep AND Dear Sir, Eyam, Sept. 1, 1666. 

This is the saddest news that ever my pen could write! The 
destroying angel having taken up his quarters within my habita- 
tion, my dearest dear* is gone to her eternal rest, and is invested 
with a crown of righteousness, having made a happy end. 

Indeed, had she loved herself as well as me, she had fled from 
the pit of destruction, with her sweet babes, and might have 
prolonged her days, but there she was reselved to die a martyr 
to my interest. My drooping spirits are much refreshed with 
her joys, which I think are unutterable. 

Sir, this paper is to bid you a hearty farewell for ever, and 
to bring my humble thanks for all your noble favors; and I hope 
that you will believe a dying man. I have as much love as 
honor for you; and I will bend my feeble knees to the God of 
heaven that you, my dear lady, and your children, and their 
children, may be blessed with external and eternal happiness ; 
and that the same blessing may fall upon my Lady Sunderland 
and her relations. 

Dear Sir, let your dying chaplain recommend this truth to 
you and your family, that no happiness nor solid comfort may 
be found in this vale of tears like living a pious life; and pray 
remember ever to retain this rule, never to do any thing upon 
which you dare not first ask the blessing of God for the success 
thereof. 

Sir, I have made bold in my will with your name as executor, 
and I hope that you will not take it ill; I have joined two others 
with you, that will take from you the trouble. Your favorable 
aspect will, I know, be a great comfort to my distressed orphans. 
I am not desirous that they may be great, but good: and my 
next request is, that they may be brought up in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord, 


* His wife. 
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I desire, Sir, that you will be pleased to make a choice of an 
humble pious man to succeed me in the parsonage; and could I 
see your face before my departure from hence, I would inform 
you which way I think he may live comfortably amongst his 
people, which would be some satisfaction before I die. And 
with tears I beg that when you are praying for fatherless infants, 
you will remember my two pretty babes. Sir, pardon the rude 
Style of this paper, and if my head be discomposed, you cannot 
wonder at me. Hvuwever, be pleased to. believe that 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obliged, most affectionate, and grateful servant, 
Momprsson. 


FADED FLOWERS. 

THERE was a young child, of warm hopes, and bright fancies, 
and an earnest, loving heart ; and all these were poured forth daily 
on a small garden of choice flowers. She tended them anxiously, 
but one cold night, the loveliest of them all,—the especial favorite, 
which had formed the centre of many a joyous expectation, and 
whoce first opening buds had been watched most fondly, was 
nipped by the sharp north wind, and its fragile stem drooped 
witheringly, till it quickly faded from the earth. 

The child wept many bitter tears over the fallen leaves,—and 
it was natural: for that flower, of all her young heart’s cherished 
ones, was the most dearly prized, and with it many a glorious 
day-dream had vanished ;— but whilst she mourned, many other 
sweet flowers bloomed out around her, in all their grace and 
beauty ; and loving friends who could not bear to see her sorrow, 
told her to look up, and see how her other treasures still flou-. 
rished brightly ; but the child turned from all: and though they 
brought her others richer and rarer than the one she had lost, 
she still beni ywwer the withered leaves and blighted buds of the 
faded flower, and wept on. She was a very young and simple 
child, and unused to sorrow ; yet surely it was foolish thus to re- 
fuse to be comforted! It was foolish ;—but are there not many, 
older than that lovely child, who are quite as obstinate in their 
ungrateful sorrow? When one bright treasure has been taken 
from us, how frequently do we turn from the many blessings 
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which are left, and refuse to sée beauty in them! This stubborn 
grief, though but too natural, is surely foolish ; aye more, it is full 
of sin. However silently trouble may be borne, that is not true 
resignation—child-like acquiescence which thus ungratefully de- 


spises the comforts which the Father who chastises will still . 


bestow ; who will not thankfully trace the many proofs of the 
loving kindness of that God who “does not willingly afflict.” 
Whilst, then, we may be called to mourn over “ faded flowers,” 
let us see that we gratefully cherish those which still surround us ; 
and above all may we seek strength humbly, yet hopefully, and 
press forward to that land where no blighting winds can enter. 


B. 


ANTS. 

anis; a species of insect very plentiful in that country. Theant 
used upon these occasions, is a remarkably large black insect, 
commonly found in small round hills, at the bottom of the fir 
tree. It is less to be wondered at that they should use these 
insects in their distilleries than that they should eat them, and 
consider them as highly palatable and pleasant. As I was 
walking with a young gentleman in a wood near Gothenburg, I 
observed him sit down upon one of these living hills, and begin 
with some degree of keencess to devour these insects, first nipping 
off their heads and wings. The flavor he declared was of the 
finest acid,* rather resembling that of lemon. My young friend 
entreated me much to follow his example, but I ccmid not over- 
come the antipathy which I felt to such a kind of food.— Zour 
through Sweden. | 

FOR AND IN, 


Tue religion of a sinner stands on two pillars—what Christ’ 


fr and what he performs ia us by his 


Spirit: most errors arise from an attempt to separate these - 


two.— Newton. 


PRAISE AND GRATITUDE. 
Tuanxseivine is good, but thanks-living is better. — PAilip 
Henry. 
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SYSTEMS. 
Contrivers of systems on the earth, are like contrivers of 
systems in the heavens, where the sun and moon keep the same 
course in spite of the philosophers.— Newton. 


uqguiries and Correspondence. 


Riding on the Sabbath. 

Sir,——Will you kindly favor a constant reader with your opinion, as 
to the propriety or impropricty of riding on the Sabbath, when ill-health 
would otherwise prevent attendance at the sanctuary ? 

From your constant reader, 
EMMA. 


Works of necessity or duty are certainly allowable on the 
Sabbath—see Luke xiii. 15, and xiv. 5, &c. 


Future Rewards and Punishments. 
Sirn,--A constant reader of your magazine, wishes to have your . 
opinion on a subject which has interested her very much, which is, 
whether there will be different degrees of rewards and punishments 
hereafter ? Yours respectfully, 
W. J. H. 


The Bible represents heaven as a place or state of perfect 
blessedness; and hell, as one of unmitigated suffering. It is, 
therefore, at best, unwise to speculate farther on the subject. 


The Use of Wealth. 

Sirn,—-A subscriber to your valuable miscellany, wishes you to 
favor her with an explanation of Luke xvi. 9, as that has been a subject 
of much consideration; by so doing, you will oblige, 

Yours truly, 
ELLEN. 


Our Lord had been commending the unjust steward for making 
such an use of the mammon of unrighteousness as would advance 
his temporal interests, in providing against an evil day. The 


| 
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mammon of unrighteousness,—the unrighteous or deceitful 
mammon—is riches, as rendered in the margin of our larger 
Bibles; and our Saviour consequently takes occasion to enforce 
on his disciples the proper use of wealth. He directs them to 
imitate the example of these worldly men so far, as to employ it 
in making friends; but not such friends as would from motives of 
self-interest, shelter them in the day of temporal adversity only. 
By a holy and scriptural use of their means, they were to secure 
the love and gratitude of those whose protection and blessing 
were worth having, whose homes were the foretastes of those 
‘* everlasting habitations” they were presently to inherit, and 
who, if they preceded them to the heavenly Jerusalem, would 
hail their arrival with the overflowings of a heart which, in the 
days of its humanity, they had often caused to sing for joy, by 
their well-timed and sanctified beneficence. 


Sinless Anger. 

Sir,--May I be allowed, through the medium of your “‘ Enquirer,” 
to request an explanation from you, or one of your numerous corres- 
pondents, of the meaning of the apostle, in Eph, iv: 26. “ Be ye angry, 
and sin not.”’ 


Yours very respectfully, 
B. C. 


The apostle is distinguishing between sinful, and sinless, anger. 
Indignation is mentioned as one of the fruits of godly sorrow ; 
and is only censurable when causelessly or improperly called 
forth or persisted in. The Bible abounds with instances of both 
kinds. The paraphrase of Doddridge appears to give the spirit 
of the text, “ If any occasion arise which obliges you to be angry, 
let not your anger discompose your spirits, and sin not in the 
excessive indulgence of that turbulent and dangerous passion ; 
but see that there be a justifiable cause for the resentment you 
express, and that your anger do not then rise beyond its proper 
degree, nor err in its continuance.” 


Paul's Love to his Brethren. 
Sin,--A reader of your magazine would feel much obliged by an 
explanation of Romans ix. 3, “‘ For I could wish that myself were 
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aecursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
filesh.’’ By so doing you will greatly oblige, Yours respectfully, 
EMILY. 


It is difficult to assign any reasonable interpretation to the 
words “ accursed from Christ,’”’ as they stand in our version. The 
correct reading seems to be “ accursed as Christ,”’ or more para- 
phrastically, ‘‘ made an anathema after the example of Christ ;”’ 
who suffered in our stead, the just for the unjust, to bring us to 
God. The apostle, with an eye possibly to the vicarious or pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices under the law, wishes it were possible for him 
to become the azazel, or scape-goat—the anathematized or 
accursed substitute for his kinsmen after the flesh, whose apostacy 
he so feelingly laments. It is totally at variance with all we 
know of St. Paul’s unquenchable love for his Divine Master, to 
suppose for one moment that he should wish himself estranged 
from Christ, or consigned to perdition, even for the sake of those 
most dear to him. 

THE OUTER WORLD. 

Men of honor.--With reference to a question proposed by Mr. 
Berkeley, on the subject of suppressing the practice of gambling at 
Epsom Races, on the 24th May last, Sir James Graham said, ‘* No- 
thing was more unjust than to call the games played at the races, 
‘games of chance ;’ they were, on the contrary, nothing less than games 
of complete robbery. He held at that moment in his hand a number 
of dice, obtained by the metropolitan police recently, from some 
gambling houses. With one of the sets you could only throw ones or 
twos, while, with the other set, you could not throw less than eleven or 
twelve; in other sets certain numbers were omitted, and in some of 
the sets the same numbers were repeated more than once.’’ Such are 
the honorable implements in use by men of honor, by which debts of 
honor are contracted, and the laws of God and man honorably broken, 
till an affair of honor removes the honorable individuals from their 
posts of honor here, to a world where we dare not follow them, even in 
imagination ! 

Of a piece with this noble and gentlemanly conduct, is the practice 
of the sporting world. A horse is entered to run at Epsom under a 
false character; its age, on which of course its vigour and condition 
mainly depend, is incorrectly stated, though the teeth of horses, as is 
well known, afford a ready criterion for ascertaining it. The horse 
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takes a leading place, and would no doubt be the winner, but for an 
accident by which its leg is broken, It is consequently killed and 
buried the same night, but in a drunken freak is disinterred by a party 
of sporting men, who find that the lower jaw has been cut off, for fear 
its real age should be discovered! The upper jaw is examined, and fully 
proves the honorable owner to have told an honorable falsehood in this 
honorable business, with the honorable intention of honorably robbing 
his opponents! Another horse, the actual winner of the Derby stakes, 
is also protested against on the ground of similar misrepresentation, 
and the honorable owner pertinaciously refuses to shew his mouth to 
competent authorities ! 

Jewish Institute.—Some rich and influential members of the Hebrew 
community are about establishing a ‘‘ Jewish Literary and Scientific 
Institution ;’’ the first that has been formed in this country. 

Slave trade.—The bounties paid during the past year by the British 
government to the several vessels employed in the capture of slaves, 
amounts to more than £55,000, This large sum forms but a fractional 
part of the entire expences connected with the suppression of the 
slave trade. - : 

Unitarian fraud.—The Trinitarians of all denominations, have at 
length, but too late, aroused themselves, and united all their energies 
to oppose the Unitarian Usurpation Bill, otherwise called the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill, in the House of Commons. A meeting of 
Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, and orthodox 
Christians of every class, was held at Exeter-hall on the 29th May 
last, at which the Earl of Mountcashel was to have presided. In his 
unavoidable absence, the chair was taken by the Right Hon. Fox 
Maule, who, in an eloquent and able speech, exposed the mischievous 
tendency of the proposed measures. 

The meeting was addressed by several of the leading ministers of the 
day, both in the establishment and unconnected with it, and a series of 
resolutions passed, condemnatory of the bill. Petitions were sub- 
sequently got up in all parts of the kingdom against it, and one evening 
alone, nearly 1000 were présented. The second reading, however, was 
carried on the 6th June, by the astounding majority of 190. 

Bible Societies.--The pope has issued a rescript, addressed to the 
Romish clergy, cautioning them against Bible societies, and charging 
them to use all their efforts to withdraw others from them. “ It will 
be your duty,’’ says this precious document, “ to take from their hands 
any Bibles translated into the vulgar tongue, or published contrary to 
the sanction of the Roman pontiffs.”’ So much for this unaltered and 

unalterable system ! 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HINGLAG. 


[Hinglag, in Mekran, is a place of pilgrimage, and great celebrity, situated 
under the barren mountains of Hala, and marked only by a spring of fresh 
water without house or temple. A journey to Hinglag purifies the pilgrim 
from his sins. A cocoa nut cast into the fountain, exhibits the nature of his 
career ; if the water bubbles up, his life has been, and will continue, pure; but 
if still and silent, the Hindoo must undergo farther penance to appease his 
deities. No one dare reside in so holy a spot.—Burnes’s Bokhara.} 

Tus is famed Hinglag! from the barren mountain 
The pilgrim gazes on the holy ground; 

Nor fane, nor shrine, nor home of man is found, 
Nor shadowing rock, in this wide solitude. 

He marks but in the waste one lonely fountain ; 
But O! those plashing waves, his fate will tell 
What time his beating heart would work the spell, 
And from those dark and mystic waters borrow 

An augury of hope, of joy, or sorrow. 

He casts the shell, but lo! the fountain sleepeth ; 
So the lorn wretch turns him away and weepeth. 
Though all-bowed down with grief, his life is wearing, 
Farther must wend his painful steps despairing. 


Nay, turn thee to that only precious flood, 
That cancels the sin-stain ; the cleansing blood 
Of our Great Sacrifice! The Lord commands. 
Spring up, O well, and fructify all lands ! 


THE DEPTH OF GRIEF. 


How often do we measure grief, 
By the mere outward form it bears ; 
And think those tears which give relief, 
Prove the deep gloom the spirit wears. 


We fancy theirs the keenest sorrow, 
Whose feelings are displayed to view, 
Forgetful, that before the morrow, 
It may be transient as the dew, 
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For grief is often most profound, 
When it doth unobtrusive seem ; 
The river flows with softer sound 
Than the low, shallow, gurgling stream. 


So, many a pure and noble mind 
Feels sorrow too intense for tears ; 
And in the heart is oft enshrined 
Grief never breathed to mortal ears, 
Brighton. H. M. W. 


THE GUIDE OF YOUTH. 


“Wilt thou not from this time, ery unto me, my Father, thou art the cuide 
of my youth.” Jer. iii. 4. 
Aton life’s flowery path I stray, 
With sweet companions by my side, 
Yet many dangers mark the way: 
My Father, wilt thou be my guide? 


‘ Oh, in the joyous hours of youth, 
When softest pleasures near me glide, 
And error wears the garb of truth, 
My Father, wilt thou be my guide? 


The world with fond deceitfal smiles, 
Would bid me in her love confide ; 
But ah! to misery she beguiles: 
My Father! wilt thow be my guide? 


Should sorrow every prospect blight, 
On which my dearest hopes relied, 
And all around seem wrapt in night, 


My Father, wilt thou be my guide? 


And oh, if called in early years, 

To pass o’er death’s dark swelling tide, 
Wilt thou dispel my anxious fears : 

My Father, wilt thou be my guide ? 


Then shall I join the seraph throng, 
Who near thy radiant throne abide, 
And raise an ever-grateful song, 
To thee, my Father, and my Guide! 
Brighton. | H. M, W. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HINGLAG. 


(Hinglag, in Mekran, is a place of pilgrimage, and great celebrity, situated 
under the barren mountains of Hala, and marked only by a spring of fresh 
water without house or temple. A journey to Hinglag purifies the pilgrim 
from his sins. A cocoa nut cast into the fountain, exhibits the nature of his 
career ; if the water bubbles up, his life has been, and will continue, pure; but 
if still and silent, the Hindoo must undergo farther penance to appease his 
deities. No one dare reside in s6 holy a spot.—Burnes's Bokhara.] 

Tuts is famed Hinglag! from the barren mountain 

The pilgrim gazes on the holy ground; 

Nor fane, nor shrine, nor home of man is found, 

Nor shadowing rock, in this wide solitude. 

He marks but in the waste one lonely fountain ; 

But O! those plashing waves, his fate will tell 

What time his beating heart would work the spell, 

And from those dark and mystic waters borrow 
_An augury of hope, of joy, or sorrow. 

He casts the shell, but lo! the fountain sleepeth ; 

So the lorn wretch turns him away and weepeth. 

Though all-bowed down with grief, his life is wearing, 

Farther must wend his painful steps despairing. 


Nay, turn thee to that only precious flood, 
That cancels the sin-stain ; the cleansing blood 
Of our Great Sacrifice! The Lord commands. 
Spring up, O well, and fructify all lands! 
E. L. A. 


THE DEPTH OF GRIEF. 


How often do we measure grief, 
By the mere outward form it bears ; 
And think those tears which give relief, 
Prove the deep gloom the spirit wears. 


We fancy theirs the keenest sorrow, 
Whose feelings are displayed to view, 
Forgetful, that before the morrow, 
it may be transient as the dew, 
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For grief is often most profound, 
When it doth unobtrusive seem ; 
The river flows with softer sound 
Than the low, shallow, gurgling stream. 


So, many a pure and noble mind 
Feels sorrow too intense for tears ; 

And in the heart is oft enshrined 
Grief never breathed to mortal ears, 


THE GUIDE OF YOUTH. 


“Wilt thou not from this time, ery unto me, my Father, thou art the cuide 


Brighton. 


of my youth.”” Jer. iil. 4. 


ALonG life’s flowery path I stray, 
With sweet companions by my side, 
Yet many dangers mark the way: 
My Father, wilt thou be my guide? 


Oh, in the joyous hours of youth, 
When softest pleasures near me glide, 
And error wears the garb of truth, 
My Father, wilt thou be my guide? 


The world with fond deceitful smiles, 
Would bid me in her love confide ; 
But ah! to misery she beguiles: 


My Father! wilt thow be my guide? 


Should sorrow every prospect blight, 
On which my dearest hopes relied, 

And all around seem wrapt in night, 
My Father, wilt thou be my guide ? 


And oh, if called in early years, 
To pass o’er death’s dark swelling tide, 
Wilt thou dispel my anxious fears : 


My Father, wilt thou be my guide ? 


Then shall I join the seraph throng, 
Who near thy radiant throne abide, 
And raise an ever-grateful song, 
To thee, my Father, and my Guide! 
H. M, W. 


a H. M. W. 
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ON LIGHTS IN CHURCHES. | 


[According to the Tractarian heresy, “the two lights upon the altar” — 
symbollize Christ in his two-fold nature, as the very True Light of the world.) 


Poor senseless ones! it were enough to make 

The angels weep, beholding the world’s Light, 
Symbell’d by sickly taper! Could we take 

St. Peter’s countless lamps, our noon were night. 
Image the “ LIGHT OF LIFE,” “the Morning Star,” 

With thy two tapers? “ Dark, dark, dark, O blind, 


id _. ‘Without all hope of day,’’ must be thy mind! 
“ Ye know not of that Presence, that (how far!) 
r Made the last house in glory to outshine 
| 3 The work of Solomon’s, o’erlaid with gold. ’ 


Alas! and is it Rome that we behold? 
O for plain roofs, and simple hearts all thine, 
a Most blessed Lord! never may England see 
q Papistic gold and pearls, where contrite hearts should be ! 
a E. L. A. 


| THE VOICE OF THE SEASONS. 


5 VERNAL breezes, vernal breezes, 
| { } What song of hope sing’st thou to me ? 
| | “I sing, ‘my buds, that now are bursting . 


f Sweeter in the flower will be.’ ’’ 


8 Summer breezes, summer breezes, 

: | What song of hope sing’st thou to me ? 

| “TI sing, ‘my flowers that thou art wreathing, 
Bg Sweeter in the fruit will be.’ ” 


Autumn breezes, autumn breezes, 
What song of hope sing’st thou to me? 
“ Bud, and flower, and fruit are gathered, 
Earth has no promise left for thee !”’ 
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EVE, ACCORDING TO THE MEXICANS. 

AmoneGst the variety of problems which have 
exercised the ingenuity of mankind, few, perhaps, 
have been more perplexing than the peopling of 
America. Infidels appeared, for a time at least, to 
have obtained a victory over Revelation, when with 
their accustomed effrontery they contended, in allusion 
to this subject, that there must have been another 
creation of mankind besides that recorded in the 
Bible, as it was not possible that the inhabitants of 
the new world could have descended from Adam, 
As in all other cases, they made their own ignorance 
the measure of God’s providential arrangements; and 
because they could not tell how any emigrants from 
the eastern could reach the western hemisphere, they 
boldly decided that the aborigines of America were 
not the children of our common progenitor. 

But time, the great rectifier of error, has demon- 
strated to those who live in our own day how com- 
pletely they were mistaken. The same religious rites, 
the same creeds, the same arts, the same manners and 
customs, are now ascertained to be common to both 
worlds! In the theoretical, no less than the practical, 
parts of their theological systems, this resemblance is 
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We are almost induced to speak and act thus; but on maturer 
consideration we think better of it. ‘‘ What,” we ask ourselves» 
“‘is the reason of our aversion to all this hurry? Why should 
we hesitate to do that now which must be done some time or 
other? Why should we object to husband time, for which full 
employment may be always found; or to study order, method, 
punctuality, and dispatch ; without attention to which no busi- 
ness can be well sped—no plan carried out with full effect?” 
No: *‘ whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ 
Heartiness and expedition shall regulate our labors, whether in 
the good cause of christianity, or in the ordinary transactions of 
business. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked, that there are few pleasures equal 
to that of rattling rapidly along in a post chaise; and to those 
constitutions which require constant excitement and change of 
scene, there may be some truth in the remark. But to ourselves, 
there is nothing more profitless, and consequently more weari- 
some, than hurrying from place to place either by land or water : 
we want repose ; we want mental aliment ; we want communion 
with kindred spirits; and, above all, we want that quiet possess- 
ing of our souls in patience, meekness, and christian love, which 
it is so difficult to realize under the excitement that attends a 
journey or voyage. Yet the contemplatist and the philosopher 
may, perhaps, find something of interest in his transit from place 
to place; he may engage in conversation with his fellow pas- 
sengers ; he may read, or think, to profit; he may gather infor- 
mation, or impart it; and he may especially observe the varied 
objects in his route, and treasure the remembrance of them to 
advantage. 

Railroads and steam-boats are the best practical teachers of 
punctuality ; the individual, proverbial for his procrastination, is 
schooled into regularity, after once or twice losing his passage ; 
and becomes as punctual as his neighbours: the habit is es- 
tablished, and he presently carries it into all his other engage- 
ments. This is one of the first benefits arising from railways. 
Without regularity, nothing goes on well in the world, the 
church, or the family: an hour lost in the morning is never over- 
taken. To us there is a fearful and portentous meaning in the 
words ‘too late ;’’ even where the business in hand is compara- 
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tively trivial. Trivial? We recall the word. Is it a trifle to 
injure or alarm others causelessly ; to derange or neutralize the 
well-appointed regulations of our friends or fellow-creatures ; or 
to waste even our own time as we are too apt to call it; and 
forget that every moment is a talent, bearing interest at a rate to 
be decided only in eternity ? 

Were it not that human nature is so unmercifully selfish—so 
fond of having something which others are without; of enjoying 
that which others cannot share—it would be matter of pain 
rather than of pleasure to witness the useless anxiety and ludi- 
crous confusion of the victims of procrastination. 

‘Cast off that head-rope! Stand clear! All right!” shouts 
the gangway porter. ‘‘Go on!” answers the boy from the 
engine room; and foaming and hissing along the sides of the 
vessel, the waters seem reeling rapidly away, to the braying of 
the trombone and the liquid trill of the clarionet. You can 
just hear from the shore some slight indications of confusion, 
‘Another boat, in half-an-hour, ma’am!”’ says the pier assistant , 
and, glowing with haste and disappointment, you see one, two— 
five individuals left upon the dumb-lighter—too /ate / 

You think, and perhaps you tell your neighbour, that they are 
only a pleasure party ; and it matters little whether they are half- 
an-hour sooner or later. This is not the judgment of philosophy. 
An anxious circle is awaiting the arrival of that very party at 
their destination: they have written most expressly that they 
will come by that boat, and no other. It arrives, and they are 
not there. The faces lighted up in anticipation of a joyful 
meeting are full of astonishment, and, in some instances, pale 
with fear. ‘‘ Something may be the matter—something must be 
— something is.”” Old and young together, there are seven of 
them, conjecturing, and almost realizing the worst that could 
befall their friends. The sickening influence of hope deferred, 
gives place to the fever of mystery: all hearts are sad; and casting 
a lingering look behind them, their carriages are soon rejoined, 
and the party turns homeward. The next boat arrives, and 
brings down the little band of visitors. Not a nod or a smile of 
recognition is exchanged from the pier-head; not one friend can 
be singled out from that moving mass of veils and ribbons; and 
they walk through that multitudinous solitude, earnestly ques- 
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tioning each other as to the probability of finding their friends. 
They are: gone, and they know not where to look for them. A 
weary, listiess day—the longest of the long days of summer—is 
got through ; and, way-worn and dispirited, the dilatory ones 
reach home again, to muse upon the failure of their hopes, and 
practically weigh the wonderful advantages of being too late / 

And this is, comparatively speaking, a case of little conse- 
quence, involving no pecuniary loss, no sacrifice of commercial 
interest, no derangement of business operations. But its. conse- 
quences are by no means overdrawn. What an expensive minute 
is that upon which hangs the comfort of twelve individuals for, 
perhaps, as many hours. One hundred and forty-four hours of 
mystery, and doubt, and fear, and actual suffering; all the pro- 
duce of one minute's procrastination; all the effect of underra- 
ting the importance of those little words—+too late ! 

But passing from such incidents as these, to themes of greater 
moment, how much more fearful are the miscalculations of time 
made by many, as regards that most important transit from the 


things of time to those which are eternal—from the life which 


now is, to that which is to come. To lose heaven by one 
moment, is to lose it for ever! Yet who can number the victims 
of this small—this smallest-measure of procrastination? The 
last drop sinks the ship; the last second consummates the ruin 
of the sinner. “The salvation of the soul is precious: and 
IT CEASETH FOR EVER!”’ 

The thought is too painful to be dwelt upon with reference to 
the eternal destinies of the impenitent. Let us look at it ina 
less solemn, but still affecting aspect. How many spiritual 
blessings have been lost by momentary delays? How often have 
these little words—‘ too late,”’ thrilled “‘like ice and fire” 
through the system ; and the omissions of a single minute aggra- 
vated the fightings and the fears too rife already in the christian’s 
pilgrimage? How often have we seen reason to mourn bitterly 
over the infraction of that all-important but all-slighted com- 
mand—‘‘ Quench not the Spirit?’’ We have stood upon the 
very turning-point ; but the flesh has proved weak, and we have 
let slip by one moment, the priceless blessings of a life-time. 
The vail has been upon our hearts, and the cloud upon our faces ; 
and we have felt our energies utterly prostrated : our spirits in @ 
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state of pitiable atrophy. Active, soul-stirring, heart-warming, 
enlightened labors of love, presented themselves before us. The 
Sabbath school, the prayer meeting, tract distribution, visits to 
the poor or the afflicted, the fatherless or the widow, would 
restore the tone of our religious feelings, drive away the spirit of 
heaviness, and clothe our souls with the garment of praise: but 
we have questioned, and hesitated, and delayed ; the passing bell 
of conscience has tolled out ; and the opportunity is lost for ever! 
Some like occasions may recur; but not the same: the hurt will 
be healed but slightly; and months of sorrow follow in the 
train of those two words—too late / 

Thus has it often been in the nurture of ourown souls. All the 
billows and the waves of doubt and fear go over us, because we 
will not make the port in time. And how is it in our works of 
faith with others? A call is made upon our conscience; it is God 
who speaks—“ if any man open unto me, I will come in.”” Can 
we do despite unto the spirit of grace, and refuse to work with 
such a fellow-helper, and where He appoints? We dare not 
meet him with a direct negative, but we ward off, and drive aslant 
the arrows of conviction. A rich poor man is dying, and his lips 
drop pearls, words choicer than the choicest honey, and full of 
fixed, serene, exstatic hope. We mean to see him, to feed with 
him upon the felt and tasted glories of the world to come; and 
witness in his glazed but eloquent eye, the reflex of that brightness, 
which fills the new Jerusalem. And here is the invitation; slighted 
and postponed, but not thrust aside: to-morrow we will go. 
—To-morrow? the sainted spirit is a-wing for glory now: the 
opportunity is lost ; and we are once more (oo late / 

A poor, poor man, spiritually miserable, and blind, and naked, 
lies writhing on the bed of pain. He has neglected the affairs of 
his soul ; but he will listen, he will show some signs of anxiety— 
he will tremble—he will weep—now. Go then, and speak to him 
of the all-embracing love of Christ; the sainted Saul of Tarsus ; 
the glorified thief of Calvary ; the spotless Magdalene. Tell him 
of the mercies of the All-merciful, and save a soul from death. 
He may linger, you believe, for some weeks yet, and you wait your 
own time; God works in His. You see him on the morrow, but 
your interview gives little promise of success. Nay, it gives none. 
All the anxiety of the poor sufferer respects his bodily and 
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temporal trials: the heart is untouched, the spirit is unfruitfal : 
reading, exhortation, and prayer, profit nothing to the patient ; 
and your own soul groans beneath a heaviness and want of 
faith, that seems to whisper ‘‘ Even when I cry and shout, He 
shutteth out my prayer.”” And how is this? Your own time 
has been substituted for God’s: it is the word spoken in season, 
and not out of it, of which He has declared “ how good it is!” 
Go when, and not only, where, He calls, if you would secure the 
blessing, and be spared a season of regret, that you are once 
more too late ! 

But to revert to the little incident that has led us into these . 
remarks. How many moments, hours, or possibly years of 
anxiety, has a solitary instance of procrastination in our conduct, 
brought upon others. Has no fond parent ever sought with tear- 
dimmed eyes, the evidence of some token for good in our delaying, 
hesitating hearts? Has a mother stood before you with open arms 
—with open heart—a wall, as in the case of Balaam, seeming to 
her trusting, hopeful wishes, to rise on this side and on that, and 
shut you up to her embrace ; and have you never said “‘ not now?” 
Have you never missed a meeting such as this? Have you never 
dallied with your blessings, till the dew has left the flower—-the 
bloom has vanished from the fruit? Think of the doubts, the 
fears, the sorrows; think merely of the cold, blank listlessness, 
of those whose expectations you have frustrated; and then think 
of yourself; what a warm welcome you have lost, what sweet 
communion and counsel you have forfeited, what leanness you 
have brought upon your own soul! And this it is to be foo late! 


THE MERCHANTMAN AND THE PEARL. 
(From Tayler’s “ Margaret.) 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman, seeking goodly pearls : 


who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had 
and bought it.—Ma??. xiii. 45, 46. 


Ir was after sun-set one evening, that a party of merchants 
were assembled in the caravanserai, of a town on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf.* They were making active preparations for their 


* See a description of the Caravancera, or Eastern Ina, Youth's Magazine. 
Vol. Lil, 1818. page 325.—R. C. 
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journey homeward on the following day, intending to start an 
hour or two after midnight.. In the spacious area of the cara- 
vanserai, camels were kneeling, ready to receive their burdens; 
and servants were busily employed in packing bales of rich stuff, 
and bringing in baskets of fruit, and jars of water; and here and 
there, their masters were sitting on mats, and carpets, smoking 
their fragrant hookas, (Indian pipes,) and sipping their little cups 
of mocha coffee. Many faces were turned with looks of astonish- 
ment, on a stranger who entered the court thatevening. He was 
recognized as Ali Meejut, the well known, but long absent mer- 
chant of Alexandria. He looked as usual, calm and thoughtful; 
but his countenance, and his whole bodily frame, bore the marks 
of severe bodily privation, and his once costly dress had been ex- 
changed for clothing of the commonest materials. Had it not 
been for his noble step, and the rich deep tones of his well known 
voice, his former friends and neighbours would scarcely have 
known him from the slave that followed him. Many of the — 
merchants crowded around him to inquire the reason of his long 
absence, to ask about his travels, to tell him that the season of 
pearl-finding in the gulf was over, and that they were about to 
commence their journey to Alexandria, in a few hours. Withall 
his usual gentleness and courteousness, he met their questions, 
but he told them nothing. His faithful slave unrolled the coarse 
mat which he carried on his shoulder, and Ali Meejut lay down 
and slept soundly. His slave sat in silence at his feet, and 
when his master had slept two hours, the slave awoke him; then 
the slave slept, and his master watched. When the caravan was 
about to start, Ali Meejut and his slave left the company, but at 
the gate of the city, two men, mounted on camels, fell in with the 
train, and the voice of the merchant Ali was again recognized. 
The caravan, however, entered Alexandria, without Ali. One of 
his camels died just as they reached a small oasis in the desert, 
and there the slave was taken ill. His master would not leave 
him, but waited upon him with the care and tenderness of a 
woman. The company left Ali sitting beside his dying slave, be- 
neath a cluster of palm trees, and under the shadow of a lofty 
rock, and when their last looks were cast upon them, Ali was 
bending over the desert spring, where it bubbled forth from its 
rocky basin, and dipping his cup in the cool waters to bathe the 
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brow, and moisten the parched lips of his sick slave, so he had 
done continually, from the time when he fainted on dismounting 
from his camel. About a month after the arrival of the caravan 
at Alexandria, Ali Meejut entered the southern gate of the city 
alone, and on foot. His faithful slave had died, and he had buried 
him in the sand of the desert, under the palm trees of that green 
oasis. He had sold his camel for food; and foot-sore and ema- 
ciated, and well nigh spent with fatigue, the way-worn traveller 
reached, at length, the gate of his own dwelling. He had scarcely 
strength to raise his hand to the latch, and as soon as the gate 
was closed, he sank down. They found his scrip empty, and 
the leathern bottle which was slung from his shoulder, dry and 
shrivelled. His wife and children came around him ; it seemed to 
them that he was dying, and they feared that some misfortune 
had befallen him: but a smile passed over his wan and wasted 
features, and there was something like a tone of cheerfulness in 
his deep soft voice, as he said to them,— 

“All is well.” 

How is said the wife of Ali, when a few days afterwards, 
he was recovered from his fatigue, and reclining upon the cushions 
which surrounded the fountains of marble in the cool and airy 
hall where he had been reposing. ‘“‘ How is it that you come back 
in this destitute condition, having spent all? Give me some 
account of your toilsome journey, and some reason for the long 
and dreary absence over which I have mourned so often.” Ali 
raised himself upon his couch, and said again with a smile, 

“ All is well! You shall hear all; but first let me tell you that 
I have made the most successful enterprize of my whole life. I 
have been far beyond the isle of Ormus, and the Persian Gulf; I 
have gone through Hindostan, even to the island of Ceylon, 
and to the pearl fisheries of the bay of Condatchy, seeking 
‘goodly pearls.’ ’’ Having said this, he unrolled a portion of his 
girdle, and untwisted one fold after another, which had been 
closely interwoven with strong silken twine; and then from a 
purse of soft perfumed leather, he produced the fruit of all his toil, 
and all his expenditure—the largest, and most perfect, and most 
lustrous pearl which had ever been seen in the whole Eastern 
world. “ For this,” said he, “‘ I have been absent so long ; for this 
I have travelled; for this, I have sold all that I had. I heard 
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some rumour of its matchless beauty, and its priceless worth ; but 
when I beheld it, I found that no description had told its value, 
and willingly have I sold all, that I might possess this pearl.” 
For more than three years, Ali had been away. At his depar- 
ture, he had been the wealthiest merchant in Alexandria. His 
faithful slave had been rescued by him from bondage and cruelty 
of the most frightful description, under which hewas fast sinking to 
the grave. Ali had pitied and taken care of him; he had found him 
as he lay unheeded in wretchedness, and had washed his stripes : 
had he been his own son, he could not have watched over him 
with more unremitting kindmess and tenderness, He had found 
with no little astonishment, that the young slave, as he gradually 
recovered strength, and awoke from the almost senseless lethargy 
of his lingering disease, was a man of superior powers of mind, of 
some education, and that he had been when free, and in his own 
country, of Abyssinia, a person of high station in society, a 
merchant, like his new master,—and more than this, he had found 
in him a spirit of the warmest gratitude and of deep devotedness. 
It was by this slave that Ali had been told of that wondrous pearl 
which had been brought up from the deep by the pearl-divers, on 
the coast of Ceylon. Osmyn, for so Ali had named the slave, had 
been at Condatchy, when the pearl was offered there for sale, and 
the master whom he then served, had tendered every thing in ex- 
change for it; but no one had been able to give the price at which 
that pearl was valued, and it had remained unsold. To Ceylon, 
Ali Meejut went, and Osmyn with him, having entrusted no one 
with the secret. The treasure which the merchant carried with 
him was very great; he had left nothing at Alexandria, but the 
house in which he dwelt, and the sum of money which he had 
given to his wife to support her and her children during his absences 
that money had been long expended, but his credit and his charac- 
ter stood so high at Alexandria, that the wife of Ali had found 
little difficulty in borrowing money. She would have raised a 
considerable sum upon their house and garden, but her husband 
had already done so. Her money was at last gone, and Ali 
Meejut came not. He had reached Ceylon, bat the pearl was 
gone ; its owner had left Condatchy, to find a market for it else- 
where. Ali sought in vain to track him; at length their search 
was successful, at far distant Japan, the pearl was found; the price 
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brow, and moisten the parched lips of his sick slave, so he had 
done continually, from the time when he fainted on dismounting 
from his camel. About a month after the arrival of the caravan 
at Alexandria, Ali Meejut entered the southern gate of the city 
alone, and on foot. His faithful slave had died, and he had buried 
him in the sand of the desert, under the palm trees of that green 
oasis. He had sold his camel for food; and foot-sore and ema- 
ciated, and well nigh spent with fatigue, the way-worn traveller 
reached, at length, the gate of his own dwelling. He had scarcely 
strength to raise his hand to the latch, and as soon as the gate 
was closed, he sank down. They found his scrip empty, and 
the leathern bottle which was slung from his shoulder, dry and 
shrivelled. His wife and children came around him ; it seemed to 
them that he was dying, and they feared that some misfortune 
had befallen him: but a smile passed over his wan and wasted 
features, and there was something like a tone of cheerfulness in 
his deep soft voice, as he said to them,— 
“All is well.” | 
“* How is it,”” said the wife of Ali, when a few days afterwards, 
he was recovered from his fatigue, and reclining upon the cushions 
which surrounded the fountains of marble in the cool and airy 
hall where he had been reposing. ‘‘ How is it that you come back 
in this destitute condition, having spent all? Give me some 
account of your toilsome journey, and some reason for the long 
and dreary absence over which I have mourned so often.” Ali 
raised himself upon his couch, and said again with a smile, 
“ All is well! You shall hear all; but first let me tell you that 
I have made the most successful enterprize of my whole life. I 
have been far beyond the isle of Ormus, and the Persian Gulf; I 
have gone through Hindostan, even to the island of Ceylon, 
and to the pearl fisheries of the bay of Condatchy, seeking 
‘goodly pearls.’ ”’ Having said this, he unrolled a portion of his 
girdle, and untwisted one fold after another, which had been 
closely interwoven with strong silken twine; and then from a 
purse of soft perfumed leather, he produced the fruit of all his toil, 
and all his expenditure—the largest, and most perfect, and most 
lustrous pearl which had ever been seen in the whole Eastern 
world. “ For this,” said he, “ I have been absent so long ; for this 
I have travelled; for this, I have sold all that I had. I heard 
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some rumour of its matchless beauty, and its priceless worth ; but 
when I beheld it, I found that no description had told its value, 
and willingly have I sold all, that I might possess this pearl.” 
For more than three years, Ali had been away. At his depar- 
ture, he had been the wealthiest merchant in Alexandria. His 
faithful slave had been rescued by him from bondage and cruelty 
of the most frightful description, under which hewas fast sinking to 
the grave. Ali had pitied and taken care of him; he had found him 
as he lay unheeded in wretchedness, and had washed his stripes : 
had he been his own son, he could not have watched over him 
with more unremitting kindness and tenderness. He had found 
with no little astonishment, that the young slave, as he gradually 
recovered strength, and awoke from the almost senseless lethargy 
of his lingering disease, was a man of superior powers of mind, of 
some education, and that he had been when free, and in his own 
country, of Abyssinia, a person of high station in society, a 
merchant, like his new master,—and more than this, he had found 
in him a spirit of the warmest gratitude and of deep devotedness. 
It was by this slave that Ali had been told of that wondrous pear! 
which had been brought up from the deep by the pearl-divers, on 
the coast of Ceylon. Osmyn, for so Ali had named the slave, had 
been at Condatchy, when the pearl was offered there for sale, and 
the master whom he then served, had tendered every thing in ex- 
change for it; but no one had been able to give the price at which 
thc* pearl was valued, and it had remained unsold. To Ceylon, 
Ali Meejut went, and Osmyn with him, having entrusted no one 
with the secret. The treasure which the merchant carried with 
him was very great; he had left nothing at Alexandria, but the 
house in which he dwelt, and the sum of money which he had 
given to his wife to support her and her children during his absence; 
that money had been long expended, but his credit and his charac- 
ter stood so high at Alexandria, that the wife of Ali had found 
little difficulty in borrowing money. She would have raised a 
considerable sum upon their house and garden, but her husband 
had already done so. Her money was at last gone, and Ali 
Meejut came not. He had reached Ceylon, but the pearl was 
gone ; its owner had left Condatchy, to find a market for it else- 
where. Ali sought in vain to track him; at length their search 
was successful, at far distant Japan, the pearl was found; the price 
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that was offered was the whole wealth of the princely merchant; 
but the trader, tired of waiting longer for a purchaser, and having 
received no offer equal to that of Ali, sold the pearl. 

Zulima had been sitting almost lost in the perplexities of her 
troubled thoughts, pondering within herself how she should pro- 
cure a farther supply of money to buy food for her children and 
her slaves, and dreading to involve her husband in debt, when Ali 
Meejut sunk exhausted at the gate, and thus the merchantman 
who had long sought for goodly pearls, and who had found, at 
last, the pearl of great price, had literally sold all that he had, to 
purchase that pearl; but the sum which he had paid, immense as 
it appeared, was far below its real worth. He had been the rich- 
est man in Alexandria before he purchased it; but no man ever 
knew the amount of the treasure which he was said to possess 
before he died. 

How beautifully does this interesting narrative illustrate our 
blessed Lord's parable, and how many profitable reflections may 
be drawn from it! Jesus Christ is himself the pearl of great 
price. His worth how immense, his holiness how perfect! He 
enriches and ennobles all who possess Him. ‘‘ No image can be 
more true, more expressive, and more beautiful, than that which 


_ our Lord has used when he likens himself to this matchless pear! ; 
for the pearl comes forth pure and perfect from God; all other 


bright and precious things owe something to the hand of man. 
The diamond is indebted to the skill of the workman, for it drinks 
not of its blaze of light, till it has been cut and polished into 
brilliance. Gold must be put into the furnace till its dross is 
purged away, and it is fit for the vessel of the sanctuary ; but the 
pear! has this singular character, that man can do nothing to in- 
crease its preciousness, or add to its pure and delicate lustre. 
The pearl needs not the tool of the graver; nay, it needs nothing 
from the art or skill of man. His only care should be to keep it 
unsullied and uninjured ; and it is the same with Christ and his 


Gospel. 


What pains and labor, what patience and perseverance, did the 
merchantman take to possess himself of the invaluable pearl of 
which he had heard! For this he counted all other things loss; 
for this he endured labor and privation. But his heart was set 
upon the pearl, and no sacrifice appeared too great to obtain it. 
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Dear Reader! Are you seeking the Saviour? Is he the prin- 
cipal object of your desire? Use then every means; read, pray, 
hear, and meditate ; relying on the promise, “‘ Seek, and you shall 
find.’’ The merchantman sought diligently, and never desisted till 
he had found the pearl. ‘Go, and do likewise.’ Seek the heavenly 
pearl, and never desist till you havefoundhim. Then goon your 
way rejoicing, and whilst you proclaim him to others, so let your 
own light shine before them, that they may feel constrained to be 


followers of you, as you are also of Christ ! 
R, C, 


CLOUDS, 


Our quiet supper-party has just broken up, and I have shut 
myself into my room for the night; but before retiring to rest, 
I must tell you, my dear young friends, what has been our occu- 
pation for the last half hour. We have been sitting in the dim 
twilight watching the clouds, tracing strange figures amongst 
them as they silently chased each other through the sky, and 
hastily pointing out each quaint resemblance before it assumed a 
new form, or vanished altogether from our view. It was strange 
for a party so sober as ours usually is, to be thus engrossed with 
airy fancies; and yet I must confess that I sometimes love the 
reveries to which such idle occupation gives rise. There is some- 
thing so gentle and soothing in the gliding clouds, they are so 
like to things of life —still quiet life—that I cannot help feeling a 
kind of sympathy with them; and then it is impossible to gaze 
upon them long without being filled with thought—sometimes 
almost oppressed by the many associations and suggestions which 
they call forth. 

Sad, sweet memory brings vividly back remembrances of those 
with whom we once delighted to speak of the glories of the sky, 
and to watch clouds strangely wild and fantastic as those we now 
behold, —triends, who have vanished as quickly from our sight, 
though they can never pass from our hearts; and as we look 
upward with increased intenseness, we can at last almost believe 
that our beloved ones are stationed among those very clouds, 
gazing upon us with the same bright smiles which were wont to 


gladden our hearts “‘long, long ago.” 
Busy Fancy is there, clothing each fleecy vapour with a beauty 
Aa 
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all her own; or we begin to form comparisons between the evan- 
escent nature of these fair but fading visitants, and all earthly 
joys and interests, hopes and fears, aye, and with life itself, for 
“ what is our life? It is even a vapour which appeareth fora 
little time, and then vanisheth away” Each noiseless cload 
undergoes many alterations ere it is lost to our sight, and yet 
when it is gone, there is no trace of its passage; other fortis 
have succeeded it, and these pass through many changes in their 
quiet pathway, and leave the sky calm and stainless as before. 
This might remind us, that when our varied course is run, we, 
too, shall be swept away, and leave no enduring record behind 
us, save in the hearts of a few faithful friends,—for, “as the 
cloud is consumed and vanisheth away; so he that goeth down 
to the grave shall come up no more.”” Jobwii. 9. Or we-may 
liken the “solid sky’’ to faith, and see how little the mists and 
fogs of this world’s troubles and anxieties should disturb it. Or 
the rapid disappearance of each curious form may remind us of 
the insecurity of other shadows, as frail though far more en 
snaring. Or—oh! a thousand other things. 

Then again thoughts may arise of that time when the Son-of 
Man shall come in the clouds, when every eye shall see Him, 
and all appear before His judgment seat ; and the question may 
flash across our minds, If we saw the Saviour in the clouds which 
are before us now, could we rejoice at His appearing? And 
surely our hearts may be filled with wonder and admiration whea 
we remember, that each light cloud is the work of Him who 
*‘dwelieth in the high and holy place, and who inhabiteth ete 
nity.” “ Hearken unto this, stand still, and consider the won 
drous works of God. Dost thou know the balancings of the 
clouds, the wondrous works of Him who is perfect in knowledge?” 
Job xxxvii 1416. And shall we not look up with grateful 
joy, and “sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving, who covereth 
the heaven with clouds,’ and at the same time “taketh pleasure 
in them that fear Him, in those that hope in his mercy.” Ps. 
cxlvii. 7, 8-11. Perhaps you will think I have said too muck 
about the fast-fleeting clouds, but if my words should lead ome 
young reader to gaze upon them with a more thinking, earnest 
heart, and to see the hand of God ‘more clearly, and hear his 


graceful forms, shall be 
well content. B. 
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THE YOUNG. EGYPTIAN. 
( Concluded from page 238.) 

It is unnecessary to make. any remarks, on the knowledge 
which Mr. Shaban obtained of our difficult though , powerful 
language; the extracts we have given from his letters must 
convey the most correct information upon that point... In 
conversation also, he sometimes uttered the most eloquent sen- 
tences; his taste probably being improved by his own rich and 
beautiful language. 

His disposition was very amiable,.and though retiring to 
strangers, he was exceedingly cheerful and communicative among 
his friends, whom he often amused and instructed by graphic 
descriptions of his country, and the habits and manners. of his 
on what he saw and learnt 
in England, .... 

boda. and stsict, regard to.treths 
nothing could give him more pain than the bare suspicion that 
any one doubted his word. .His piety was of avery elevated 
character, while his amount of Christian knowledge was. truly 
surprising. The writer can reflect with feelings of mournful satis- 
faction on many interesting conversations during solitary rambles 
after the Sabbath-evening service, on the sermons they had heard, 
when he would exhibit a depth of religious information that often 
brought the blush of shame to the cheek, that he who had been 
blessed with the fewest opportunities should have learnt. the 
most: he would delight and instruct the mind also with the skill 
which he displayed in making his general and scientific knowledge 
subservient to the illustration of the principles of Christianity. 
This was a mode of employing his time, in which he appeared to 
take as much delight as he communicated to others. 

To part with such an interesting individual was. deeply painful 
to his friends, but, if possible, doubly so to himself. 

Upon leaving Portsmouth he proceeded. to. London,-whenca he 
went to Falmouth, and embarked on board the “‘ Fire-fly”’ steamer 
for the Mediterranean. He arrived at Alexandria, after a pleasant 
voyage, on the 5th of May, 1837, and on the 26th, wrote home to 
this effect—“ About a fortnight ago his Highness Mohamed Ali 
and Mr. Gebara (the secretary of Balgoose Bey) came here, who 
provided us with board and lodging; and took from us three or 
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four instruments which we made in Portsmouth, which were 
sent to his Highness without us, for which | now feel sorry. 
On the 19th instant, we put on the Turkish dress, a regular 
uniform of his Highness, worn by his different officers. We 
enquired a day or two after, how we should be situated? and 
we were told that our expences, &c., must be managed by our- 
selves, and that we might live in any way we liked till we 
received some money. They also put our names in a list, with 
the rank ‘ Monlazim Thanee,’ or, lieutenant, with the pay and 
provisions of such, consisting of beef, mce, butter, olives, and 
oil, &e. 

“The high officers and beys assured me that I shall rise 
in proportion as my merit deserves; that ‘the world was not 
created all in one day,’ (an Arabic phrase.*) But when I show 
my ability by and by, and show that I can conduct every thing 
without the aid of the Frenchman with whom I am now placed, 


he will be sent to his country, and we take the lead ourselves ; if 


we are fortunate enough to take this step, our pay will be 
advanced.’’ 

Having taken and furnished a house for himself near the 
arsenal in Alexandria, he very much felt the loss of those com- 
forts which result from the superior domestic habits of our highly 
favored land, the absence of which arises chiefly from the different 
position which the female part of the community occupy in 
Egypt; and as from the distinction and separation which is kept 
up between the sexes, he was unable to procure a suitable female 
servant to superintend his domestic affairs; he was induced, after 
mature consileration, to marry a distant relation of his own, it is 
believed, though not with absolute certainty, that she was the 
person to whom he was affianced before he came to England. It 
is gratifying to find that immediately after his marriage, he 
commenced endeavoring to enlighten her mind on the all-im- 
portant subject of religion. 


oe 


* We have amongst ourselves, a proverb of similar import,—“ Rome was not 
built ina day.” The original phrase is interesting, as proving a substantial 
resemblance between the cosmogony of the Arabs, and that of the Bible. All 


the nations of antiquity, indeed, agree in assigning a progressive origin to the 
earth. Ep. 
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That his piety was of a practical and operating character, is 
evidenced by the following extract from one of his letters, which 
fully proves the truth of the assertion made by him when about to 
leave England. ‘‘ One thing I know; I would do all the good I 
can to my countrymen.”’ It is also gratifying to find from it that 
the pasha’s influence had effected such a change in affairs, by 
restraining the laws against proselytism, that he was allowed to 
enjoy his principles unmolested. It is dated Alexandria, Sep- 
tember 22, 1837’. 

“With regard to Christianity in Egypt, I hope in time—in 
God’s own time —it will be established by the means that he is 
now using. Superstitions and prejudices seem to vanish before 
knowledge, and many of the natives admit the superiority of the 
Europeans over themselves. Many of the native officers in the 
Dock-yard, wished to know my opinion of Mohammedanism, and 
if I still retained my former belief. I was obliged to confess my 
faith in Christianity, IJ did so without any hesitation or fear; I 
have also disputed with them on this subject, and pointed out 
many errors in the Mohammedan system which they embrace. 
Some were surprised, and doubted; while others ignorantly re- 
jected all reasonable and natural arguments. There is one good 
thing now, every person in Egypt may freely enjoy his own 
opinion respecting religion, and there is no fear of any person 
being hurt if he differ from them.” * 

About four months afterwards, he appears to have been satis- 
factorily pursuing his profession.- ‘‘ Omer and myself,’’ he writes, 
“are still on our trial; we are now fitting up all the optical and 
mathematical instruments for the last launched ship, No. 10. 
She was launched a few days age, and it was the most grand 
sight 1 ever witnessed at our Dock-yard ; there were more than 
5,000 persons who were delighted with this sight, among whom 
there were some English and Swedish captains and sailors, who 
were astonished at the rapid improvement, and the well regulated 
system diffused in our country, in the arsenal, naval, and mili- 
tary departments, by the Europeans.- I trust the time is not far 
off, when the doctrines of peace, and the system of that pure 
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* This statement appears to be contradicted by the melancholy fact of poor 
Shaban's martyrdom: it must, however, be borne in mind that he was the 
victim of private jealousy—not of state persecution. Ep. 
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religion, will likewise be- diffused among all classes, which give 
lustre and beauty to every kind of education, and make i: perma- 
nent and durable.’’ 

God having been pleased to bless him with a son, his anxiety 
for the eternal welfare of both mother and child, appears to have 
formed an abiding and powerful feeling of his mind, which is 
beautifully expressed in the following letter: it also gives an 
account of his professional engagements, and an interview had 
with his sovereign, the pasha of Egypt. This latter incident is 
told in a pleasing and graphic manner, with characteristic sim- 
plicity. 

“‘I have now under my charge two immortal souls, whom I 
feel anxious to bring up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. My wife is one, and you will be highly gratified to hear 
that God has been pleased to give us a child. Who can tell the 
secrets of God; for it is he that makes life, and death, and both 
are in his hand. Pray for me that I may be endowed with such 
knowledge, and teach according to the will of God, that the 
mother and child have sown in them the seed of righteousness, 
and may the spirit of the gospel be deeply engrafted in their 
hearts.’ 

“You wished me to inform you of the progress I have made 


since I entered the Dock-yard; I must tell you that I have not 


done a great deal of work, but what I have, of different instru- 
ments, is sufficient to prove that I was well acquainted with my 
business. The list of instruments I have made are as follows: — 
A cabin compass, a very large brass steering compass, 3 feet 
6 inches high, two azimuth compasses, one for the day, and 
another for the night, and a two-feet ship telescope; all the above 
instruments I had to design and make without having any thing 
as a pattern to make them from; of the last article I mentioned, 
namely, the telescope, | made every thing except the glasses, 
which I had by me from England; and had I some glass tools by 
me I should have made them; but my intention is hereafter to 
construct the tools for glass-grinding, and make it in the Dock- 
yard. My partner Omer has made a steering compass, and 
mounted a sextant, and a cabin compass, with two boat com- 
passes. The above mentioned instruments were presented to his 
Highness, and we were present before him when he saw them, 
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except the telescope, which was not yet made; he was much 
pleased with them. 

“The commissioner (Lalliff Bey) and Mohamed Bey were 
present at the time, and acknowledged to him that it was our 
own work which we had done in the Dock-yard; after he was 
satisfied, we got them again carried to the loft wherein we have 
made them, and we thought ‘ after this we shall be soon promoted 
to some higher office,’ but to our surprise nothing has been done 
for us. went and asked Mohamed Bey whether the pasha said 
anything after we left him ‘about our rising in office ;’ he said, 
‘no, only he was pleased with our work.’ After few days 
Mohamed Bey desired me to make a telescope that I might shew 
it to his Highness, which I soon made, and watched the opportu- 
nity as soon as the pasha came to the Dock-yard and sat at his 
divan;* I took it, and went direct to him without any ceremony, 
and he saw me as I went into the place where he was, directly, 
and made motion with his hand to me; | presented him with the 
telescope. After taking the cover of it off, he looked at it, and 
looked through it from a window which opened towards the sea 
two or three times ; he tried it, and was much pleased with it, 
and asked me if I had made it? And with polite and modest way, 
I answered him ‘I have.’ He asked me if I also made the 
glass? ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I had it with me from England, but I can 
make it whenever it is required.” Mohamed Bey, who was also 
present at that time, made motion to take the telescope and go, as 
there was nothing more to be said about it. I took it, and left 
the room; but soon after the pasha sent an officer after me 
with 100 keerias, little gold money, which was a mark of appro- 
bation of my workmanship, which I received before the persons 
around me as a mark of honor. I gave Omer 50 keerias, from a 
good feeling towards him, and setting him an example that he 
may follow it.” 


* The divan, duan, <r couch of Egypt and the East, is frequently referred to 
in scripture. The reference is not always obvious to the English reader, as 
our travslators have, in some instances, rendered it by “ bed.”" The gigantic 
couch of Og, King of Bashan, is supposed to have been of this description; and 
the prophet's mention of those “ that sit in the corner of a bed,’ derives some 
elucidation from the fact that this part of the divan is, at the present day, the 
post of honor. Ep. 
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Another letter, dated Alexandria, 19th December, 1838, refers 
to the building of a small steamer for navigating the Nile as far 
as the cataract. Within these last few months, this cataract has 
heen ascended and passed, not, indeed, altogether by the power 
of steam, but with a spirit that has called forth no small share of 
eulogy.* The extract we give is interesting, as explaining one of 
the objects contemplated by these expeditions. 

“Mohamed Bey has been to Cairo to build a steamer for his 
Highness, sufficiently small to traverse the Nile as far as the 
cataract, that the pasha may have a quick passage to go to the 
White River, as it is styled in the Arabic, to bring from thence 
the gold dust which was found out by a French chemist.”’ 

Ah himself seems to have thought so much of this project, as 
to venture on a personal examination ; for we find Mr. Shaban, 
a month later, writing to this effect. 

‘Our sovereign, Mohamed Ali, is now in Upper Egypt, as 
there is a kind of gold dust found out in that part of the country 
by a French chemist; so he was anxious to see the experiment 
performed ; 25 drachms out of 400 have been found to be pure 
gold, so it is worth while to get it done.” 

Although thus evidently alive to scientific pursuits, it is pleasing 
to find Mr. Shaban giving them only a due proportion of his at- 
tention. Towards the close of the first of the two letters just 
quoted, he writes thus— 

‘“‘] pay but little attention to studies, and seldom take any 
scientific book. The best study is to prepare ourselves for death 
and eternity. May the Lord revive our spirits—our broken spirits ; 
and may he take away our thoughts from this deceitful and wicked 
world !”’ 

* The account of this achievement, which has lately made the round of the 
London prints, is substantially as follows:—The first cataract of the Nile has 
been ascended by means of steam power. In six days from Cairo the boat 
reached the group of granite rocks, near Assouan, which form the cataract. 
The first “ gate " was easily passed; but in the second, owing to the violence of 
the current, it hung for ten minutes vibrating, but almost stationary, and in 
danger every moment of being dashed on the rocks only four paces distant. It 
was a fearful struggle ; but at last, by carrying out a rope in a small boat, the 
pacha himself and three sailors obtained a purchase on an island, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the laboring vessel through. Three hundred Nubians wit- 


nessed, and some of them, with poles, assisted, in this triumph. The third 


“ gate,” as these narrow passes are called, was surmounted, and the anchor 
dropped off Phila. 
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He was now called upon to endure a severe affliction in the 
loss of his little boy, to whom he was fondly attached, and for 
whom he felt so anxiously; but even under such trying circum- 
stances he found in his Christian principles that consolation and 
support which they are so eminently calculated to impart. 

Perhaps this trial was intended by Him, “whose paths are in 
the deep,’’ to wean his affections from a world which he was 
himself shortly to be called upon to quit; and it is consoling to 

find that this appears to have been the effect produced on his 
mind; for in his letters to his friends, in which he communicates 
this painful event, he expresses an increased anxiety for higher 
and more enduring scenes. 

‘You will be sorry to hear that death has visited me lately, 
and has torn away from me my dear little boy. * * * * Qh, 
may we be prepared for that hour when we are called to quit 
the mortal body ; may our spirits meet him and all Christian 
friends in that happy and eternal abode, where death and parting 
shall be no more.”’ 

The letter here referred to, was dated 11th May, 1839, and 
none of later date were ever received in England. A silence of 
long continuance had filled the minds of his friends with anxiety 
respecting him, when they received an indirect intimation of his 
decease. It was extracted from a letter, dated 23rd June, 1840, 
and written by his friend and countryman, Hassanane, who had 
returned to Egvpt some time previous. 

‘It was only last week that I became acquainted with the 
demise of our much esteemed friend Shaban, which melancholy 
event took place about two months ago. 

“Shortly before my departure for Rosetta, I was at the palace, 
when his excellency Arlin Bey, inspector and minister to the 
pasha, asked me to recommend some good optician; I did not 
hesitate to name Shaban ; thereupon he was ordered to Cairo, to 
carry on the business of one of the pasha’s factories, with every 
prospect of promotion, and was delighted with leaving the 
arsenal, which, from the rivalry and intrigue of some Frenchman, 
had become hateful to his sensitive mind. It is not quite six 
months since I saw his face, and from my sojourning here, I have 
not heard from him during that time; he has left a wife and a 
little girl.” 
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attending the death of Mr. Shaban have been received up to this 
time, it is assumed that he fell a martyr to his principles, as a 
convert to Christianity—a fate that endears his memory yet 
more to these who enjoyed the happiness of his acquaintance. 
“From a naval officer who returned about eighteen months 
since from Alexandria,” says one of his earliest and warmest 
frends, “‘and who had seen poor Shaban im my company, I 
learnt that after his departure from Alexandria to Cairo, the 
efforts he made to spread the Christian faith, excited much noise 
and ill feeling; especially as his merits were acknowledged by 
the government. His wife’s, and her father’s and mother’s con- 
version increased this, and during the disturbed state caused by 
the English fleet going to Alexandria, he was poisoned—the poison 
being given. in a cup of coffee. This was the account given ip 
Alexandra, by some English officers who were at Cairo at the 
time in a steam vessel, and was fully believed. The careful 
manner in which his countrymen avoid speaking on the subject, 
saying it would do no good to answer questions, and might m- 
volve them in difficulties, seems to prove its truth beyond doubt.” 
Such were the life and death of Mohamed Shaban, a martyr 
_for the testimony of Jesus, at the early age of five and twenty. 
Im perusing the memoir we have given of this interesting youth, 
we see equal reason to admire both the providence and grace of 
God— His providence in so over-ruling an untoward event, as to 
render it instrumental in bringing him over to this country, and 
placing him under Christian instruction; and His grace in sub- 
duing all the prejudices of a mind studiously instructed in a faith 
apposed to the pure precepts of the Gospel, and pouring the 
light of life into a heart steeped in Egyptian darkness. The 
whole narrative is fraught with peculiar interest to our youthful 
readers. To them it speaks a two-fold language. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.’’—*‘ Seest thou — 
a man diligent in his busimess, he shall stand before kings: he 
shall not stand before mean men.” Believe and work. Commit 
the affairs of your undying souls to Christ; and run with patience 
the race set before you, whatever that race may be. 
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HIGH TIDE. 


Waar subject shall I choose for my young friends this month? 
What can I, but the glorious sea, which is foaming and dashing 
at my feet; sparkling in the bright beams of a midsummer sun? 
First, however, I must take a long inspiring gaze; watch the 
waves approaching from afar, tipped as it were with silver. 
Now drawing nearer, the edges burst into beautiful foam; then 
endeavoring to ascend the lofty breakers, they whirl and gambol, 
till the light spray, leaping on every side, seems like the play of 
a hundred fountains. The many-colored cliffs, enlivened by 
knolls of bright green grass, and tufts of yellow mustard, lift 
their heads, and present their ragged sides, in nature’s wildest 
beauty. Many a commodious seat do they offer, with its mossy 
footstool, and grateful overhanging shade. Here then will I 
rest; and while my eye dwells with rapture on the lovely scene, 
while my ear drinks in the rush of ocean, combined with various 
land-melodies, issuing from the woods behind me, I will en- 
deavor to transfuse a portion of my spirit’s peace, and to offer 
somewhat of my spirit’s thoughtfulness, to those who may like 
to share them. 

Such is my present study; but could you have been in it last 
evening, you would have felt yourself surrounded by much higher 
loveliness. The quiet fields and woods; the cliffs, the foaming 
waves, the opposing breakers were the same; but all was bathed 
in the soft clear beams of a full moon. We looked above, and 
there, in placid beauty, she sailed along the azure sky; occa- 
sionally retreating behind the thin veil of some fleecy cloud, and 
then emerging with double brilliancy. We looked beneath, and 
a broad band of undulating light, marked her path upon the 
waters, flowing in one part like a stream of silver; broken in 
another, by the rippling waves, till it danced in a thousand 
spangles. We looked a little farther, the sea sparkled with 
phosphoric illumination; still onward, the revolving light 
cheered the eye of the weary mariner, and spoke to his heart of 
kindred and of home. Who could forbear to exclaim, “‘ How 
lovely is the night, how beautiful is nature; how great and good 
is he, who covers the sea with grandeur, and the earth with 
fruitful beauty! Long-suffering and gracious, he spares rebel- 
lious man; and for the Redeemer’s sake, makes all the elements 
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mercy. Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name !”’ 

But to return to daylight, and the present scene. Here runs 
my friend Jane, all breathless, to watch the coming in of the 
tide. 

“ Ah, Jane, you are too late; the tide has turned.” 

“O whata pity! can it possibly be eleven o’clock? that is 
the time papa fixed, for us to go on the water.”” Away flies 
Jane, as fast as she came; with every prospect of just missing 
the boat, which was engaged to take them. 

“Jane, Jane! you live in far too great a scramble; all hurry 
and excitement, like three parts of the world; no quiet season 
left to commune with God, to keep the heart, to cultivate the 
mind, or to be efficiently useful to those around you !”’ 

Well, now I am alone, and will think again of my youthful 
readers. Is it not high tide with many of you; the tide of 
mental advantages? Take care that it does not pass disregarded, 
and unimproved. It will not wait. Now do the sparkling 
waters pour themselves at your feet; now is your mind in the 
fittest state to be invigorated by them. Neglect not present 
opportunities ; they will not, like the tide, return again. 

This too is the time, when the full tide of affection sets in upon 
you. Think not lightly of social love, as if it were a thing of 
course. Meet it not with cold indifference. As the day of life 
advances, friend after friend, like the receding waves, will pass 
away. Let not this thought embitter their remembrance ; that 
while present, you were insensible to their loveliness and worth. 

Perhaps, the clear deep stream of spiritual privileges, rises 
high around you. O let it lead you to adore its Almighty and 
all-gracious source. Soon may the case be altered. I will leave 
the emblem for a while ; and tell you of one whose early blessings 
were slighted ; or, seemed only to “brighten as they took their 
flight.”” ‘Were his a solitary instance, it should not be recorded 
here; but of how many, alas! may it be said, “‘If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things that 
belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes!” 

Edward Nicholson was the son of Christian parents, who, like 
Abraham, “instructed their children, and their household after 
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them, to keep the way of the Lord.”” Oh, what days of privilege 
were they, when the beautiful example and wise control of a kind 
father; when the affectionate counsels and tender care of an in- 
dulgent mother, blessed the circling hours. Pleasant too, was 
the fraternal tie which united him to a smiling band of brothers 
and sisters; and Edward loved them all, yet far below its real 
value was his estimate of the happiness bestowed on him. At 
the age of sixteen, it was thought necessary that he should leave 
the parental roof; then he felt that no love was like a parent’s 
love ; no interest equal to that which children of one family take 
in one another. 

But though the sweet influence of relationship was gone, yet 
many privileges were still left. Such parents, we might be sure, 
would make the welfare of their child’s soul their first considera- 
tion; they placed him with a master who, they had every reason 
to believe, would carefully watch over his spiritual interests. 
Family worship began and closed the day, but Edward, alas! 
sometimes drowsy, sometimes full of other thoughts, was far 
from profiting by, and prizing it as he ought to have done. 

Nevertheless he missed it when his master, too easily persuaded 
by the entreaties of a youthful bride, adopted the pernicious cus- 
tom of letting his young men lodge and board elsewhere. O 
what will not employers have to answer for, in the ruin of many 
a dependant’s soul through their neglect? Truly they may reverse 
the apostle’s declaration, and say, ‘‘ We seek not you, but 
your’s.”’ They use the services of their apprentices and assistants, 
but their own daily demand once satisfied, leave them exposed to 
the power of temptation; leave them to run headlong to perdition. 
Edward’s excellent father by this. time was no more. His 
widowed mother hesitated to remove him, but she wrote a letter 
of touching counsel, and prayerful anxiety. It was read with 
many tears, but, like other means of grace, too soon forgotten. 

Thus, one after another, Edward’s neglected privileges passed 
away. One, most valuable, however, still remained,—a faithful 
gospel ministry. The young man’s understanding had been so 
far enlightened, that he could discern between the precious and 
the vile ; and at times, as he sat beneath the sound, somewhat of 
the feelings of earlier years returned, but they ended with the 
closing service. In that congregation many were like-minded 
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with Edward, and though the Great Head of the church bore 
long with them, at length the threatening was fulfilled—‘I wil] 
come unto thee quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of its 
place.”” Surely it is an awful thing to trifle with the means of 
grace. We must expect to be deprived of them, or if not, we 
may be sure that every sermon we hear, will rise up in judgment 
against us. , 

Edward at first felt the deprivation; and conscience would cry, 
“Is there not a cause?’’ Soon, however, he became too well 
reconciled ; his earthly prospects were bright and flattering; and 
his heart was engrossed by them. Ten years had passed since 
he left his father’s roof; circumstances had disposed his master 
to remove to another town, and Edward, by the kind assistance 
of friends, had taken the business. His reputation as a chemist 
being deservedly high, his consequent profits were very consider- 
able ; he has now risen to be an influential man in the place, and 
in all the pride and vigour of manhood, he seems to cry, “‘ My 
mountain stands strong, I shall not be moved.” He is joined to 
idols; saying to gold, “Thou art my strength, and to the fine 
gold, thou art my confidence.”” Whether the God whom he has 
forsaken will suffer him to go on in the way of his heart, till it 
ends in final perdition, or whether of his infinite mercy he will 
chasten and restore him, time alone can show. For ourselves, 
however, while contemplating his awful case, let us learn to pray, 
** Preserve us, O Lord, from an evil heart of unbelief, in depart- 
ing from thee, the living God: let us not be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin !”’ 

And now, having spent as much solitary time as I can fairly 
subtract from social claims, I will not leave my beautiful study, 
impressed with melancholy thoughts; rather let me read some 
animating portion of Scripture, and tune my heart to joy. I will 
choose the 104th Psalm. Refreshed and harmonized, I close the 
sacred volume, and ask only the additional pleasure of a hymn, 
before I return to the world again. Here is a suitable one. 

“*] prais’d the earth in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I prais’d the sea, whose ample field, 
Shone glorious as a silver shield. 
And earth and ocean seem'd to say, 
‘Our beauties are but for a day !’ 
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“I prais’d the sun, whose chariot roll'd 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

I prais'’d the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly thro’ the summer sky. 
And moon and sun in answer said, 
‘Our days of light are numberéd !’ 

“OQ God! O good beyond compare! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair ; 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruin’d earth, and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be, 


Where thy redeem’d shall dwell with Thee !” 

Farewell, my readers. Many of you are probably enjoying a 
similar excursion; may your heavenly Father bless you, in your 
going out and coming in. By every new scene may he enlarge 
your views of his wisdom, power, and love; and when you return 
to your respective homes, may it be with increased gratitude for 
the constant daily mercies with which his Providence surrounds 
you. S. 5. 8. 


GOD'S WORDS. 


In the Tract Society's Penny Almanack for this year, the text 
for the 14th of March, is that beautiful passage, “‘ The entrance 
of thy words giveth light.” Psa. cxix. 130. 

I read it, and thought there must be some misprint; I had 
always fancied it to be “‘the entrance of thy word giveth light,”’ 
and had looked upon it as a striking statement of the wonderful 
and life-giving effect of a spiritual perception of the blessed truths 
of the gospel ; showing, that when by the Holy Spirit's influence 
the truths of God’s written word find true entrance into the 
heart, those who were once the children of darkness, and dead 
in sin, become “ children of light and of the day.” I referred to 
my Bible, and when I found that it was J who was mistaken, a 
momentary feeling of disappointment came over me, as though 
the passage had lost some of its beauty, its individuality, its 
specific character, by the employment of the plural instead of 
the singular. But I thought longer, till I loved the change, for 
I saw that though the primary meaning of the Psalmist (who 
throughout this psalm refers to God’s written word,) was doubt- 
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less the one which I had previously attached to the passage, yet 
it was as surely true in a wider sense. 

The voice of God is in many things, aye, in every thing around 
us; and when we hearken to them, the entrance of these varied 
“‘words” giveth light—light even in a sad and gloomy day. They 
speak to us of the love and pity of a tender Father, and of his 
boundless power and unsearchable wisdom. May we diligently 
seek to be “lightened” by these wonderful words. We may 
hear them in nature :— 

** There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill, 
A voice that speaketh every where, 
Through flood and fire, in earth and air, 
A tongue that’s never still.’’ 


“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters,”’ telling of his 


power, and reminding us of Him who said to the stormy waves, 
“* Peace, be still!”” “The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars,” 
speaking to us in “the many toned and chainless wind,”’ of that 
great Saviour whom the winds obey. In the flowers, his words 
are seen, who is himself the Rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valley. The little birds sweetly whisper to us of the care of that 
merciful Father, without whom not one of them can fall to the 
ground. The gentle lambs lead our thoughts to the Good Shep- 
herd; and the rocks remind us of that Great Rock, which alone 
can shelter us in this weary land. ‘“‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy work.”’ All 
things in the natural world are full of his “‘ words,’’ and if we 
would but listen to them, they would give light. 

But there are other words, and fraught with deeper meaning, 
in the book of providence, and the entrance of these words brings 
light. Yes, when the dealings of our Father’s hand are dark 


and mysterious, when loved ones all depart, and earthly comforts © 


fail us, and we look in vain for some green spot of rest and hap- 
piness in this dreary land of our pilgrimage, if we could but hear 
the loving words which our Father is even then speaking to us, 
we should find “ light” and joy. But, alas! too often when He 
would tell us most plainly that He is sufficient for us,—that He 
can be to us Father and Mother, and Friend,—that His love 
alone is enough to fill the most desolate heart with gladness, — 
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our perceptions are so deadened by grief, that whilst we feel and 
smart under the rod, we see not the love which guides it, we 
hear not the gentle ‘“‘words” which accompany the chastisement. 

And there is, too, a still small voice amid the brighter scenes 
of our lives. God speaks to us through the love of friends. It 
shows most plainly his tenderness and pity, that whilst a separate 
and solitary burden is appointed to each one of us,—whilst we 
all must carry on a lonely fight, (lonely, at least, as regards earthly 
friends,) yet precious human love is granted us, to soothe our 
rugged journey, and strengthen for the conflict. Yes, amid all 
the changing scenes of our strange lives, we might find these 
“words” of our Father, if we had but a hearing ear, and ah 
attentive mind, and a loving, child-like spirit, meekly to receive 
the lessons He would teach us. 

Let us all, dear friends, earnestly implore that the Holy Spirit 
would Himself rc veal to us the blessed meaning of that book 
which is especialy ** God’s word,” and then let us open wide our 
hearts to receive the many teachings which crowd the pages both: 
of providence and nature, and we shall prove for ourselves, that 
in the fullest acceptation of the passage, “‘the entrance of His 
words giveth light.” B. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


Ir was on a beautiful morning in the month of March, when 
a friend called to invite me to visit his sugar-lot, as he called it. 

A pleasant sleigh-ride of four or five miles brought us safely 
to the domicile of our friend, who had reached home an hour 
previously, and was prepared to pilot us to his sugar-camp. He 
walked thither by the side of his sleigh, which appeared to be 
well loaded, and which he steadied with the greatest care at every 
uneven place in the path. 

Arrived at the camp, we found two huge iron kettles suspended 
on a pole, which was supported by crotched stakes driven into 
the ground, and each half full of boiling syrup. This was made 
by boiling down the sap, which was gathered from troughs that 
were placed under spouts driven into the rock-maple trees, an 
incision being first made in the tree with an augur. Our friend 
told us that it had taken more than two barrels of sap to make 
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what syrup each kettle contained. A steady fire of oak bark was 
burning underneath the kettles, and his sons and daughters were 
busily engaged in stirring the syrup, replenishing the fire, &c. 

The eldest daughter went to her father’s sleigh, and taking out 
a large rundlet, which might contain two or three gallons, poured 
the contents into a couple of pails. This we perceived was milk, 
which she emptied into the kettles, and then stirred their contents 
well together, and put some bark on the fire. 

She then furnished us each with a large brass scummer, and 
instructed us to take off the scum as it arose, and put it into the 
pails; telling us that the milk would rise in a scum, and with it 
every particle of dirt or dust which might have found its way into 
the kettles. 

The kettles were clear from scum, and their contents were 
bubbling like soap. The fire was burning cheerfully, and the 
company al] chatting merrily, when one of the little boys called 
out, “‘ Father, the sugar has grained.”” We found one of the 
boys stirring some sugar in a bowl, to cool it. The fire was 
raked from beneath the kettles, and the young folks were stirring 
their contents with all haste. Our friend put a pole within the 
bail of one of the kettles, and raised it up, which enabled two of 
the company to take the other down, and having placed it in the 
snow, they assisted to take down the first ; and we lent a help- 
ing hand to stir and cool the sugar. After the sugar was suffi- 
ciently cool, it was put into a firkin, and covered up with great 
care.— Abridged from “‘ Lowell Offering.”’ 


THE POWER OF CONSISTENCY. 


S. was the eldest of four children, whom I found with their 
wretched parents in a miserable stable. The family attended no 
place of worship, nor had any of the children been baptized. I 
baptized them all, and brought S. and the second child into the 
Sunday school. Although she was then continually seen begging in 
the streets for the support of the family, nothing could exceed her 
regularity in attending the Sunday school, and her diligence in 
learning her lessons. It was in the year 1837, she was first brought 
to the Sunday school, and she was then between eleven and twelve 
years old. In the year following, her father died, and after much 
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hesitation, we took her into our kitchen. She was a very reserved 
child, particularly about herself; but her attention to instruction, 
at family worship, and at other times, was remarkable, and her 
attention to the Sunday school unremitting. She had not been 
a year in our house when the most remarkable change was 
observable among our servants. Instead of receiving instruction 
with indifference, or counting it irksome to attend upon family 
worship, as was the case before, we found them spending every 
leisure moment in reading or speaking of the Scriptures, or in 
singing hymns; and all this was brought about so quietly, that 
we did not know who was the instrument of it, But the 
exemplary walk of this young girl soon shewed us, that she was 
the person whom the Lord had made a blessing to our household. 
At the same time that she was so fervent in spirit serving the 
Lord, she was not slothful in business ; but was most faithful and 
industrious in fulfilling the duties of her station. In this course, 
growing in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, she proceeded until the beginning of 1843; in the 
summer of which year, she was taken very ill, and died; the 
nature of her disorder affecting her mind so as to prevent her giving 
any connected account of her religious feelings in the prospect of 
eternity, beyond the expression, embodied in the well known hymn 
“‘ Jesus is the Lord, my shepherd,”” which she continued singing 
to the last.—Sirteenth dddress of Sunday School Society for 
Ireland. 


THE CAFFRE AND HIS WIFE. 


One of the ladies in connexion with the Female Education 
Society, thus writes from Caffraria. ‘‘ Soon after the morning 
school-bell rung, a young man entered the school-room, with a 
fine little child about two years of age, and was about to leave, 
when the little fellow screamed most piteously. I told him, I 
did not expect to see his child at school, he was so young; he 
replied, ‘‘ O! he is only afraid of you because you are white, and I 
cannot teach him at home :” I said, “he is too young to learn ;” 
the father then replied, “ he will learn to love you and the 
school, and will not know aay wrong thing which may be done at 
his home,” 
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This young man, not four years since, was a terror to the place, 
and an opposer of all that is good, but from the commencement 
of the adult school, attended constantly ; he is now under the 
instruction of our resident missionary, and is a candidate for church 
membership: his wife is the daughter of a chief; she also is 
learning to read and sew. The other day she came to me to 
exchange some articles for European clothing ; on handing her 
the print, she kissed my hand, and called me chief, (a custom 
among the Amakosa tribes on receiving a present :) I observed 
that she need not thank me, for I did not give it her, she purchased 
it; she said, “‘ 1 know it, but I thank you for this, you took away 
my Kaross.”” I asked her what she meant ; in answer, she told 
me she had heard the words spoken at the school; that her 
husband loved those words, and had given her English clothes to 
wear. I asked her if she did not love the word; she said, “‘ my 
heart is very hard, but I love English clothes; and sometimes one 
heart says, I must love the word, but the other says, I am 
a Kaffer.”’ 


A CONTRITE SPIRIT. 

ly any one criterion could be given of a real work of grace 
begun in the heart of a sinner, it will be found in his contrite 
spirit.— Newton. 

HEART-WORK. 

Orren have I heard sermons well-arranged and well-expressed, 
but one thing was wanting —the preacher did not put his heart 
into the sermon; and therefore did not put the sermon into my 
heart.— Cooke. 


WORDS. 

Your word is your servant, so long as you retain it; but it 
becomes your master, when you suffer it to escape.— Arabian 
proverb. 


SLEEPING AND JOURNEYING GODS. 
“ He is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth.”"—1 Kings, xvili. 27. 
VisHNoo is said to sleep four months in the year. According 
to a number of fables in the pooranus, the gods are often out on 
journeys or expeditions. Warp. 
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THE OUTER WORLD: 

Insurrection in the West Indies.—Intelligence from the West Indies 
states that a revolt had taken place in Dominica, in consequence of 
an attempt to take a census of the population, the negroes imagining 
this desirable and necessary measure to be but the prelude to their 
return to slavery. Martial law had been proclaimed, and things wore 
a very formidable aspect. 

Ignorance is always suspicious, and in this occurrence we see a 
lamentable instance of the effects of that atrocious and demoralizing 
system which obtained during the existence of slavery in our colonial 
possessions. When the question of emancipation was in agitation, its 
advocates were met by the assertion that the poor slaves were not 
prepared for it; and events of similar character with that above 
adverted to, have shewn that there was more truth in this statement 
than in many others put forward by the slave-holder. They were not 
prepared. But why? Because their brutal masters opposed to the 
utmost the very means necessary for that parpose; they knew that 
knowledge, and especially Christian knowledge, was incompatible with 
slavery, and they drove our missionaries from their shores; treated 
them with unmerited contempt; defamed their characters; and in 
some instances compassed their death. The British government has 
now become sensible of these facts, and measures are in progress for 
advancing education in our colonies on a more extensive scale than has 
been previously attempted. We rejoice in this, and sincerely trust that 
the system which may be adopted, may respect the religious and moral, 
more than the intellectual, improvement of our slave population; and 
may not proceed upon the great error of the day, that a knowledge of 
the alphabet will suppress immorality, or a tolerable acquaintance with 
the arts of reading and writing make men Christians. The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, that is understanding. 

Little men.—Nearly £10,000 has been expended by the British 
public to obtain a sight of General Tom Thumb, the American dwart! 
Perhaps, it is natural, that little minds should be pleased with little 
bodies; but we think the money might have been laid out to more 
advantage. 

Literary.—Dr. Thomas Campbell, author of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,’’ died on the 15th June, at Boulogne, at the age of 67. He was 
buried in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, on the 3rd July. 

Socinianism.—The amended Socinian Robbery Bill, commonly called 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, came before the House of Lords on the 
15th July, and was carried by a majority of 161; though the Bishop 
of London and the Earl of Roden spoke powerfully against it. In 
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the course of his speech, the Bishop isitroduced the following argu- 
ments, which appear, however, to have had little effect on those who 
had already made up their minds on the subject. ‘‘ A new meeting 
house was opened at Chester, in October, 1700; when a sermon was 
preached on the occasion by a very eminent dissenting minister, Mr. 
Mathew Henry: it was printed in 1728, with a preface by Dr. Watts. 
The preacher said, ‘ Those that build altars for maintaining and propa- 
gating any heresy, spoil the acceptableness of any altars they build; 
and it will be construed to be done in transgression against the Lord.’ 
He then stated the agreement in doctrine between the Presbyterians 
and the Established Church. Every body knows that he regarded 
Unitarianism as a heresy. That same chapel is now occupied by 
Unitarians, and the pulpit is filled by an ultra-socinian ; one who 
denies that our blessed Lord and Saviour is an object of worship! 
By the second clause of the Bill now before the house, it is enacted that 
these very doctrines may continue to be preached in this chapel. Another 
case was one at Stannington, in Yorkshire, where a chapel had been 
endowed by the will of an individual named Richard Spooner, ‘for the 
maintenance of a minister, approved by certain persons for honesty of 
life, soundness in doctrine, and diligence in preaching.’ What now 
was to be the test of soundness of doctrine? Why, the usage of the 
last five and twenty years! What the testator meant by the words 
‘soundness of doctrine,’ was clear from the preamble of the will: 
‘I desire in the name of Jesus Christ, to bequeath my soul into the 
hands of God who gave it, hoping assuredly to be saved by the death ond 
precious blood-shedding of. Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, and by no other 
merits.’ This chapel was soon in the hands of the Unitarians. Was 
it conceivable that the founder had any such intention by his will? 


| And yet by this Act, this will cannot be admitted as evidence of his 


intents ; but the usage of the last twenty-five years will be an absolute bar 
to the fulfilment of them.” © © © “ At the time when the English 
Presbyterian chapels were founded,”’ (1689—1700) resumed the Bishop, 
“the Presbyterians were zealous and ever-eager maintainers of trinita- 
rian doctrines; they believed them to be indispensable to salvation. 
Those who denied the doctrine of the Trinity they branded as heretics, 
infidels, and blasphemers.”” Yet these are the men who are by this Bill, to 
remain in undisturbed possession of such trusts. So much for the 
downright dishonesty of the measure; putting out of the question its 
lamentable tendency to exalt a Christless scheme of pharasaism, above 
the system of the Gospel. The appeal made by such facts as these to 
men of common sense and integrity, to say nothing of Christian prin- 
ciple, must eventually prevail. 
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POETRY. 
FAIRFIELD. 


[A settlement of the United Brethren near Manchester .) 


Farrrietp; I have loved thee long, 
Fairfield! I have loved thee ever ; 
Thy remembrances will throng 
Round my heart, to leave it never. 
Spot of all the earth most fair, 

How my spirit lingers there ! 
Fairfield! in thy favor’d bounds, 
First I hail’d life’s happy morning; 
Childhood ran its circling rounds, 
Smiling peace the years adorning; 
Pleasures, ever rich and new, 
Friendship’s bounty o’er them threw. 


Blessed days! for ever gone! 
Visions of bright hours departed ; 
Ye have left me all alone, 

Here to sorrow, broken hearted, 
For the flowerets wont to bloom, 
Round about my early home. 


Fairfield! when the birds of spring, 
Swell their little throats with gladness, 
And their merry warblings fling 
Charms around the heart of sadness ; 
Then thy calm and sunny skies, 
Clearly to remembrance rise. 


Fairfield! when the summer's sun, 
Gilds the earth with tenfold beauty ; 
Though life’s trials, one by one, 
Darken o’er the path of duty— 
Quick in spirit back I flee, 
Childhood's paradise to thee. 
Fairfield! when th’ autumnal breeze, 
Cool and fresh around is blowing ; 
Softly stealing through the trees, 
Now in regal crimson glowing ; 

How the spirit of the past, 

Whispers in the gathering blast. 


Fairfield! when the wintry storms, 
Beat around my habitation, 
Spoiling nature’s brightest forms 
| By their sweep of desolation ; 
| Then will fond remembrance treasure 
4 All thy scenes of social pleasure. 


: Since, a wanderer from that soil, 
Richly stor’d with peace and blessing, 
I have spent my years in toil, 

Care and sorrow, both possessing— 
Fairfield! in thy calm repose 

May my latest moments close ! 


Fairfield! in thy house of prayer, 
First the sacred words of heaven, 
By the Spirit’s power, to share, 

To my inmost soul were given. 

O from that blest, hallowed ground, 
May my funeral anthem sound! 


In thy peaceful place of rest, 

Where so many loved ones slumber, 
On the grave’s cold, silent breast, 
May I join the glorious number, 

Who from that “ fair-field’’ shall arise 
To a fairer in the skies! 


Halifar. M. 


NUMERATION AND PRACTICE. 
“ So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”’ 


TueEse be the rules which holy Moyse® hath given, 
Whereby the rightwise may attaine to heven— 

The first whereof he speketh— Numeration— 
Lookes to these fleeting dayes of our probation ; 
Our painfull husbandry of tyme; and care. 
} Of what we thinke, and do, and seme, and are. 

| } Then cometh Practice, by the whiche we showe 
ii In outwarde conduct what in beart we knowe ; 
| For who shall hede ye truths our lippes may teche, 
it Unless our lyfe, our love, our sufferings preche ? 


* Moses. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR 


Evangelical sHiscellanp. 


SEPTEMBER, 1844. 


LETTER WRITING WELL DIRECTED. 


Laura and Elmira, were left when very little gifls, 
under the sole care of a very affectionate, pious, and 
well instructed grandmother, who never suffered them 
to feel the loss of their own parents. | 

Mrs. Freeling, was a-person of liberal fortune, in 
the expenditure of whieh, she steadily consulted the 
will of her God, bringing up her little ones in the 
same high christian principles, not only as regarded 
this, but every other point of conduct, which, through 
the divine grace, actuated herself, 

The elder of the sisters was not eleven years of age 
when their grandmother said to them oneday, ‘‘ Your 
cousin Margaret Savage, is, 1 hear, in very ill health 
in London, where she lives with her brother and sisters; 
and I think it would be kind in you, my dears, to write 
her a letter. She is the child of your father’s sister, 
and no relation of mine; for 1 am the mother of 
your dear mama ; or I would write myself. 

“We will grandmama,” answered Laura; “ will 
you please to tell us what to say ?” 
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“No, my dear,”’ replied Mrs. Freeling, “‘ then the letter would 
be mine, not yours ; though you copied it. You must make out 
your letter yourselves, and I will give you nothing else to do till 
you have finished it.”’ | 

“We will,” said Laura again ; “wont we Elmira? shall we 
begin to day ?—we must write a rough letter first, and then copy 
it,.and put both our names at the end; must we not grand- 
mama ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, my dears,”’ replied the old lady, “‘ go into your little 
book room, and I shall not interrupt you, and don’t hurry your- 
selves ;—you shal] have full time to do it well.” 

A few minutes afterwards, the sisters were in their room, with 
a sheet of paper before them, and a pencil in Laura’s hand; and 
the words, “* Dear Cousin Margaret,’”’ were written at the top 
of the paper. 

“* How must we begin?” then said Laura. 

“We must tell her we are sorry to hear she is not well,” 
answered Elmira; and those words were put down; after which 
there was a long discussion about what should come next, and 
various suggestions, and many objections were made, before any 
thing much to the purpose was hit upon. 

Laura proposed that they should tell her what they learned, 
and what teachers came to give them lessons. 

“Grandmama says we are not to talk of what we learn, except- 
ing to her,”’ said Elmira—‘“‘ because of not seeming conceited.”’ 

“Shall we tell her about Swain’s boy—‘ young Hope,’* as 
the people call him, fishing so patiently in the mill-stream 
where no one ever saw a fish; and what dear grandmama said 
about him—that he was like many others who can give no reason 
but their wishes for whatever they expect?) Or shall we tell her 
of the horse running away, and the wind blowing off the old 
Doctor's wig last week?”’’ asked Laura, laughing,—‘‘ it was so 
odd—but I think, perhaps, that would not be kind; the Doctor 
would not like to hear of our writing about it: if he should go 
to London and read our letter, it might vex him.” 

Elmira perfectly agreed with this opinion, but for a little while 
both the children seemed quite at a loss what to suggest, till 
Elmira said, ‘‘shal]l we tell what great pains grandmama takes 
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* See the Frontispiece. 
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to teach us to be good, and try to please God; and say to cousin 
Margaret, we hope that her sisters do the same with her ?”’ 

“That will just do,” cried Laura, begining to write, but stop- 
ping short before she had finished one word; and saying, ‘‘ No 
Elmira, no ; will it not seem as if we were boasting and fancying 
that grandmama had made us good, and as if we thought ourselves 
better than poor Margaret? and perhaps she is much better than 
we are.” 

Several other subjects were proposed and rejected before a very 
fertile and delightful one presented itself, and was accepted with 
one voice. 

As we have not space to give the letter in detail, we must be 
content to give an outline of its contents. 

It began with an account of two most beautiful dolls which 
had been bought, and caused to be dressed by grandmama for 
them; and then it went on to describe a walk taken by the 
writers, with their maid, the first day these dolls were duly pre- 
pared for being carried out, the season being that of violets and 
primroses, and the end of the walk, a lane through a wood, on 
one side of which was a lone house, with a porch covered with 
ivy, and old windows, in which were some panes of painted 
glass; and next black clouds were described coming dark over 
the lane, and great drops.of rain, and a sound of wind like a 
whistle, followed immediately by a message sent over the way, 
from the old lady at the house to invite them all in. 

Next came the account of this old lady, and of her kindness, 
and of the very nice tea and bread and butter she gave them. 

How very fast did Laura’s pencil go; after this delightful sub- 
ject was found, she only stopped to cut it once or twice. 

‘‘ And now,” she said, when they had come to this point of 
the narrative ; “‘ now, Elmira, we must tell her about the picture; 
for that is the sweetest part, is it not ?” 

‘Oh! yes,” replied Elmira; “and I know it will please dear 
Margaret so much.” Away went the pencil again over the paper, 
and when this part of the letter was done it stood as follows— 

In the lady’s parlour over the mantel-shelf was the picture of a: 
young girl, holding a dove to her bosom. Laura and Elmira had 
been much struck with the picture, and looked continually up to 
it, and though they asked no questions, the old lady had told them, 
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and the tears were in her eyes when she did so, that this was the 
likeness of her only daughter, who had been a pious child from 
infancy, and had died at fifteen, having now been happy with her 
; Saviour, many many years. 
“The second sheet of paper was quite filled up with what the 
two little letter writers could remember of the blessed state in 
which, by her mother’s account, this dear child had died, falling 
into the sleep of death with her bible on her pillow, and her heart 
; fully assured of her eternal happiness in that dear Saviour who 
; had lived and died for her, and for others whom she loved on earth. 
Mrs. Freeling would not see the letter till it was quite finished; 
' and. when she did see it, she told her little girls that she was 
satisfied: and that they had done well; but she refrained from 
expressing all she felt of approbation, lest she should excite such 


vain feelings as ever destroy the simple happiness, and endanger 
the real piety of children. This letter was sent by a private hand 
to London, which caused it to arrive at a very critical hour. 

Margaret Savage, for whom it was written, had not long lert 
school, and was living in one of the new squares at the West end 
with an elder brother and two thoughtless and worldly-minded 
sisters. She had hoped that autumn, to have entered into the 
gay life in which her sisters were involved, and to which they 
gave up all their hearts and minds; but this hope had utterly 
failed her, an attack on the chest had at first threatened her im- 
mediate dissolution, and had afterwards taken a more lingering 
though not less certain, form; and though every one tried to hide 
the truth from her, the unhappy girl often suspected it; and 
being without any knowledge, even of the only hope of a soul in 
death, she was often utterly depressed ; and when not so, ex- 
cessively irritable. 

On the evening when the letter was coming to hand, poor 
Margaret was lying on a sofa in the drawing-room of her brother’s 
house, and Mrs. Garvay, the house-keeper, who had long been in 
the family, had undertaken to sit with her, and amuse her till she 
went to bed: her sisters having an engagement, which took them 
out some hours earlier than usual. 

When dressed for this engagement, they had come in to shew 
themselves to Margaret, as their custom was ; and when they had 
left her, they had told Garvay to take care of her, and had added, 
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what they knew to be untrue, that they expected very soon, when 
she had got over her cold, that she would be their companion in 
all their parties. 

“« And so you said two months ago,”” muttered poor Margaret, 
as they went out ; “ and so you flatter and deceive me.” 

“* Here, Miss Margaret,” said Mrs. Garvay, “‘ here is the box of 
French flowers which Miss Savage ordered for your caps; you 
shall look at them if you please, while I make the tea.” 

‘‘Give me the box,” cried Margaret impatiently ; and half 
sitting up on the sofa, she laid out the wreaths and bunches, all of 
which were beautiful imitations of the lovely works of nature in 
the gardens and fields, on her knees and extended feet ; and she 
uttered several expressions of exaggerated admiration, but suddenly 
a thought came over her—a dark memory of a little school fellow 
whose remains she had seen thus decorated with flowers ; and she 
gave a shriek, and threw the gaudy garlands from her white dress, 
as if they had been serpents, or scorpions. 

“‘ Nay! Miss, nay !”’ cried the astonished Garvay, “‘ you should 
not beso rough ;’” and she hastened to pick them up, offering them 
to her again. 

‘‘Take them away!” cried the invalid, ‘‘ dont let me see them 
again. Give me my tea, and the “‘ Book of Beauty’’—~ No, not the 
‘‘ Book of Beauty”—beauty fades, and they are all dead—those 
beauties there! Will you play at picquet with me after tea? but 
dont give me such biscuits as those: we had such then.” 

‘‘ When? dear Miss Margaret,’’ asked Mrs. Garvay. 

Margaret was thinking of the funeral of that lit le girl, when 
biscuits and wine were served to her school-fellows; but she 
never uttered thoughts and remembrances of this kind. 

The housekeeper had no light task to amuse the unhappy young 
lady, but she had known her from a baby, and she pitied her : 
there was some kindness in her heart, though no piety. 

The tea things were scarcely removed, when the letter written 
by our little girls, was brought in, and placed in Margaret’s hands. 
The poor invalid had but one correspondent, and that was one, as 
ignorant and frivolous as herself; she liked however to see her 
letters, though she never read them twice. ‘“‘ This letter is from 
Dora,’’ she cried, drawing the candle nearer to her; and whilst 
she was reading, Mrs. Garvay prepared the cards for picquet, 
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expecting to see the letter thrown aside as soon as it had been 
hurried over, with the eager eye of latent fever. 

But it was not so; when Margaret had read it once, she 
turned to the first sheet and read it again; and then, when she 
had read the whole twice, she turned again to the second sheet, 
and seemed to read with increasing attention. 

Who shall presume to explain what was going on in her mind 
whilst she thus read? Let not my readers suppose that any word 
however fitly spoken or written, can produce a change of heart, or 
can create a new and immortal nature within the breast of one who 
has hitherto lived only according to the flesh ; but the Almighty 
Father, when willing to manifest his power in the regeneration 
of a poor child of Adam, may, and often does, so bless the means, 
that we in our blindness often attribute this work to the hand and 
ministry of man. 

Blessed, however, may those be called, whose words and acts 
are thus made to work, as it were, together with the glorious 
purposes of divine mercy, through the Redeemer ! 

When Margaret had read, and re-read this letter, she laid 
herself back on her crimson pillow, and uttered a long deep sigh. 

“T hope there is no bad news, Miss Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Garvay. 

Margaret did not answer her, for she did not hear her; but 
soon afterwards she said ‘‘ Garvay, is there a Bible any where ?”’ 

‘A Bible! Miss Margaret,’’ screamed the housekeeper, “‘ what 
do you want with a Bible ?”’ 

“I do want one, I must have one;” cried the impatient girl, 
“ put away those cards, [ hate the sight of them; I will have a 
Bible !”’ 

“What is it, dear Miss Margaret ?”’ asked Mrs. Garvay, “is it 
any thing in that letter?” 

“Take it, and read it, but give it me again,” cried the irritable 
girl, as she tossed it to her, “‘ and ring the bell,”’ she added. 

“‘ What do you want, Miss?” asked the housekeeper. 

“ Ring the bell, and read the letter,” was Margaret's reply ; ; 
it was spoken haughtily. 

A footman answered the bell, and the invalid sitting up, gave 
the man a guinea, and ordered him to go directly to the nearest 
booksellers and bring her a small Bible. 
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“‘Oh, Miss Margaret! Miss Margaret!” cried Mrs. Garvay, 
‘you must not; what will Miss Savage say? she told me to 
amuse you, and to keep all dull thoughts out of your way, and 
for you to go to send fora Bible! John,” she continued, turning 
to the footman, “‘ you must no?.”’ 

“John, you must,” replied Margaret, “or fetch a sedan chair, 
and I will go myself; if I die I will go.” 

‘Well, John,”’ said Mrs. Garvay, “‘if it must be so, it must ; 
but Mr. and Miss Savage will be so shocked: they love you so 
dearly, and would be so hurt if you should make yourself worse 
by any sort of reading which might affect your spirits.” 

“My spirits!” repeated Margaret, ‘““Oh! if you knew how 
fearfully they sometimes sink, when I am alone, in the still 
hours of the night—when death, and the cold grave appear before 
me and all those horrid things, you would not think that any 
good book could make them worse: but I will try the Bible,” 
she added, whilst she melted into tears, “‘ why should I not be 
like that fair girl, whose picture, my little cousins saw; and if I 
should die, why, should I not enter into happiness with my 
Saviour? But though I have heard often of this Saviour, I 
know nothing, nothing about him.’’ So saying, she called on 
Garvay to ring the bell again, and sent impatiently to hear if 
John were come back ; and John himself answered the bell by 
coming in, and placing a Bible, all shining with gold, into the 
young lady’s hand. 

Oh, what dismay and confusion, there was, when Mrs. Garvay 
told her master and the young ladies of the letter which had 
come, and the Bible which had been sent for! 

The young ladies said, that now they had no hope of poor 
Margaret, and they wept bitterly ; ‘‘ she mus¢ feel herself doomed” 
they said, ‘‘or she would never take to being serious at her age;”’ 
and they contrived a thousand plans to amuse her, and divert 
her mind from what they called, these melancholy subjects; 
they even sent for her favorite Dora to be with her. 

But when the Almighty purposes a work of love, nothing can 
retard its progress to perfection. By the divine blessing, the 
Bible did its work, and as the outward frame of the lately bloom- 
ing girl decayed, her new nature became more vigorous from 
hour to hour. 
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Her last work was to write a letter to Laura and Elmira, to 
thank them for the little anecdote which they had sent to her, 
and to tell them that she had never known real happiness until 
she had been led to look to the same dear Saviour who had 
formed the happiness of the widow’s dying daughter. 

May this little narrative admonish us, my gentle readers, to 
endeavour so to conduct our epistolary communications, that 
whilst as Christians, we reject all gossiping tales which may 
lead to mischief-making, and certainly must sour our own minds, 
we avoid every thing approaching a dictatorial or prescribing 
manner in a religious way, which, at best, only excites a spirit 
of opposition in unthinking persons. 

Had Laura and Elmira fallen into this last error, probably 
their letter would have been thrown aside with disgust, and the 
prompt measure of securing the Bible before her friends had 
taken alarm, might never have been adopted by their dying 
cousin. M. M.S. 


LOCUSTS. 
‘To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine.) 

Dear Sir.—On looking over some recent papers of the Mora- 
vian Missionary Society, I was much interested by the following 
description of a plague of locusts in South Africa. 

‘Towards noon, on the 23rd of February, 1841, a prodigious 
swarm of locusts made their appearance, darkening the whole air, 
like a heavy fall of snow, and the rushing of their wings pro- 
duced a startling sound. The direction of their flight was with 
the wind, from east to west. Happily, they did not alight in 
the fields or gardens, where they would have done considerable 
damage to the unripe Caffre corn and maize. As it was, the 
ground was literally covered with the stragglers from the host. 
The swarm was two miles in breadth, and took a full hour to 
pass by our place. In the course of the day, we noticed similar 
swarms passing over the neighbouring plains and valleys.” 

“On the Ist April following, swarms of locusts again visited 
us. At first they appeared in small bodies, but towards noon, 
they poured in such masses over the Coranna rocks, a mountain 
ridge to the north of our place, that the whole plain, and all the 
kloofs adjacent, were covered with them, as far as the eye could 
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reach. When the sun went down behind the mountains, they 
settled to rest, and coloured hill and dale with brown. On the 
2nd, we had a similar spectacle, one swarm constantly succeed- 
ing another, and our fears were now realized. Myriads of them 
remained with us, and it was six months before we were rid of 
this plague. They fell without mercy upon the little herbage yet 
remaining in the parched-up pastures, and, long before the winter 
months, the poor cattle presented a sadly meagre aspect. 

‘‘During November and the following month, we were greatly 
annoyed by immense hosts of red locusts, and a hundred men 
were kept at work in warding them off from our fields and gar- 
dens. Sometimes, while they were thus occupied with the 
leapers, large squadrons of flying locusts would suddenly pounce 
upon them from another quarter. Thus we lived in constant 
warfare with these pestilent insects, and happily succeeded, by 
dint of united efforts, in preventing any considerable damage.” 

This graphic account naturally called to mind the sublime 
passage in the prophet Joel, descriptive of a similar scourge con- 
siderably more than two thousand years ago; and on referring 
to it, IT was no less impressed by its minute accuracy, than by 
the lofty and impassioned character of its poetry. The beauty 
of the latter, we may well imagine has, in some degree, suffered 
by its translation into our own tongue; but it is a very remark- 
able circumstance, considering the comparative ignorance of the 
true nature and principles of Hebrew poetry, prevalent at the 
time our Bible was rendered into English, that the parallelism 
has been so strictly preserved in this, our authorized version. 
A comparison of the subjoined metrical rendering with that in 
common use will shew, what very slight alterations were ne- 
cessary to restore the passage to something like its original 
form, and to bring out new beauties in that which was before 
esteemed most beautiful. It will also tend to confirm the 
integrity of the original Hebrew, not only as relates to the sub- 
stance of the narrative itself, but its very structure and style of 
composition. 


JOEL’S DESCRIPTION OF A LOCUST CLOUD. 


A day of darkness | and of gloominess, 
A day of clouds | and of thick darkness ; 
As the morning spread upon the mountains. 
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A great | people, 

And a strong | [people,) 

The like there hath not been | ever ; 

Neither shall there be any more after it | to the years of many generations. 

A fire devoureth | before them, 

A flame burneth | behind them ; 

The land is | as the garden of Eden | before them, 

(The land is) | as a desolate wilderness | behind them ; 
Yea: and nothing shall escape them. 

The appearance of them is | asthe appearance | of horses, 

The ranning (of them) is | as the running | of horsemen. 

Like the noise of chariots | on the tops of the mountains ¢ .),4)) they 

Like the nolse of a flame | that devoureth the neal’ leap ; 


As a strong people set in battle array. 


the people | shall be much pained, 
Before their face | 
faces | shall gather blackness. 
They shall run | like mighty men, 
They shall climb the wall | like men of war ; 
They shall march | every one | on his ways, 
They shall not | break their ranks 
They shall not | thrust each other 
They shall walk | every one | in his path; 
And when they fall upon the sword, they shall not be wounded. 
They shall wander | in the elty, 
They shal! run | upon the wall, 
They shall climb | upon the houses, ae 0 Ces 
They shall enter | at the windows ; 
The earth | shall quake bs 
The heavens | shall tremble before them 
The san and the moon | shall be dark, 
And the stars | shall withdraw their shining. 


Jou. li. 2—10. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your's &c. 


THE FACTORY GIRLS OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


My visit to Lowell was merely for one day, in company with 
Mr. Emerson's party,—he being engaged by the Lowell factory 
people to lecture to them, in a winter course of historical biogra- 


* Abridged from Miss Martineau's letter, prefixed to Knight's Selections from 


the “Lowell Offering’’—a magazine written exclusively by females actively 
employed in the mills. 
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phy. Of course the lectures were delivered in the evening, after 
the mills were closed. The girls were then working seventy 
hours a week, yet, as I looked at the large audience, I saw no 
sign of weariness among any of them. There they sat, row 
behind row, in their own Lyceum—a large hall, wainscoted with 
mahogany, the platform carpeted, well lighted, provided with a 
handsome table, desk and seat, and adorned with portraits of a 
few worthies; and as they thus sat listening to their lecturer, all 
wakeful and interested, all well dressed and lady-like, | could not 
but feel my heart swell at the thought of what such a sight 
would be with us. 

The difference is not in rank, for these young people were all 
daughters of parents who earn their bread with their own hands. 
It is not in the amount of wages, however usual that supposition 
is, for they were then earning from one to three dollars a week, 
besides their food; the children one dollar (4s. 3d.), the second- 
rate workers two dollars, and the best three: the cost of their 
dress and necessary comforts being much above what the same 
class expend in this country. It is not in the amount of toil; 
for, as | have said, they worked seventy clear hours per week. 
The difference was in their superior culture. Their minds are 
kept fresh and strong, and free by knowledge and power of 
thought; and this is the reason why they are not worn and de- 
pressed under their labors. They begin with a poorer chance for 
health than our people; for the health of the New England 
women generally is not good, : 

At Waltham, where I saw the cotton mills, and conversed 
with the people, I had an opportunity of observing the in- 
vigorating effects of minp in alife of labor. Twice the wages 
and half the toil would not have made the girls I saw happy and 
healthy, without that cultivation of mind which afforded them 
perpetual support, entertainment, and motive for activity. They 
were not highly educated, but they had pleasure in books and 
lectures, in correspondence with home; and had their minds so 
open to fresh ideas, as to be drawn off from thoughts of themselves 
and their own concerns. When at work they were amused with 
thinking over the last book they had read, or with planning the 
account they should write home of the last Sunday's sermon, or 
with singing over to themselves the song they meant to practise 
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in the evening; and when evening came, nothing was heard of 
tired limbs and eagerness for bed, but, if it were summer, they 
sallied out the moment tea was over, for a walk, and if it were 
winter, to the lecture-room or to the ball-room for a dance, or 
they got an hour’s practice at the piano, or wrote home, or shut 
themselves up with a new book. It was during the hours of 
work in the mill that the papers in the ‘Offering’ were meditated, 
and it was after work in the evenings that they were penned. 

It makes one’s heart glow to stand in these mills, and hear 
the domestic history of some who are working there. If one of 
the sons of a New England farmer show a love for books and 
thought, the ambition of an affectionate sister is roused, and she 
thinks of the glory and honor to the whole family, and the bless- 
ing to him, if he could have a college education. She ponders 
this till she tells her parents, some day, of her wish to go to 
Lowell, and earns the mean of sending her brother to college. 
The desire is yet more urgent, if the brother wish to enter the 
ministry. Many a clergyman in America has been prepared for 
his function by the devoted industry of sisters; and many a 
scholar and professional man dates his elevation in social rank 
and usefulness from his sister’s, or even some affectionate aunt’s 
entrance upon mill life, for his sake. Many girls, perceiving 
anxiety in their fathers’ faces, on account of the farm being in- 
cumbered, and age coming on without release from the debt, have 
gone to Lowell, and worked till the mortgage was paid off, and 
the little family property free. Such motives may well lighten 
and sweeten labor; and to such girls labor is light and sweet. 

Some who have no such calls, unite the surplus of their earn- 
ings to build dwellings for their own residence, six, eight, or 
twelve living together with the widowed mother or elderly aunt 
of one of them, to keep house for and give countenance to the 
party. I saw a whole street of houses so built and owned, at 
Waltham; pretty frame houses, with the broad piazza, and the 
green Venetian blinds, that give such an air of coolness and 
pleasantness to American village and country abodes. There is 
the large airy eating-room, with a few prints hung up, the piano 
at one end, and the united libraries of the girls, forming a good 
looking array of books, the rocking chairs universal in America, 
the stove adorned in summer with flowers, and the long dining- 
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table in the middle. The chambers do not answer to our English 
ideas of comfort. There is there a strange absence of the wish 
for privacy; and more girls are accommodated in one room than 
we should see any reason for in such comfortable and pretty 
houses. 

In the mills the girls have quite the appearance of ladies. They 
sally forth in the morning with their umbrellas in threatening 
weather, their calashes to keep their hair neat, gowns of print or 
gingham, with a perfect fit, worked collars or pelerines, and 
waistbands of ribbon. For Sundays and social evenings they 
have their silk gowns, and neat gloves and shoes. Yet through 
proper economy,—the economy of educated and thoughtful 
people,—they are able to lay by for such purposes as I have 
mentioned above. The deposits in the Lowell Savings’ Bank 
were, in 1834, upwards of 114,000 dollars, the number of opera- 
tives being 5000, of whom 3800 were women and girls. 


THE SUMMER IS ENDED. 


“‘ WILL you write me a paper for the September number ?” 
was the enquiry proposed to me by the editor of one of our 
monthly periodicals, on a bright, burning day in summer, when 
every thing around me seemed in the very zenith of its glory, and 
the footsteps of autumn had not as yet been heard even afar off. ~ 

“‘September!”’ I exclaimed, — “ September, with its rich 
fruitage, its mellow tints, its cloudless skies, its parti-colored 
atmosphere, its shifting lights and shadows, its presages of 
change, its solemn and subdued effects that speak so touchingly 
of human frailty—September, the counterpart of ‘ proud pied 
April;’ the sun-set of the seasons; and is that witching month 
so near, that we are even now upon the threshold of another 
autumn ?”’ 

I was on the broad, brimming waters of the Thames, returning 
homewards, when the suggestion was proposed. A brisk wind 
ruffied the surface of the river, and studded it with little flakes of 
foam; on oné hand rose the quiet hills of Kent, darkened with 
woods, and gleaming with corn-fields; on the other, the flat and 
monotynous coast of Essex lay level almost with the water's 
edge. It was certainly a lovely day—lovelier still upon the leap- 
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ing, laughing stream, where the fresh winds of heaven played 
freely around us, and distance lent enchantment to the landscape 
on its shores. 1 was happy, but happy only as a child who thinks 
not of to-morrow. I had let my feelings run riot under the 
intense excitement of the scene, but they received a sudden 
check as the near approach of autumn came to my remembrance 
with the question of my friend. 

September! There was not only music, but a moral in the 
name! Septem ab imbris—‘‘ the seventh from the showers’’—as 
the ancients wisely named it, in relation to its lachrymose pre - 
cursor, old “ February fill-dyke.’’ The watering and the in- 
crease; the fructifier and the fruitage, should always be connected 
as in this instance. He who enriches the earth as with the river 
of God, does so that the valleys may be covered over with corn, 
and the little hills rejoice on every side. My musings were turned 
inward ; I thought of my own seasons of retreshing; of the doc- 
trines that had dropped as rain; the precepts that had distilled 
as dew upon a heart nigh unto cursing, in its very barrenness ; 
and where was the produce of these fertilizing showers, the har- 
vest which should have been even now white with ripeness, and 
ready for the gathering hand of the angelic reapers? Could I lay 
upon God's altar “‘ the first ripe fruit’’ his soul desired, or plead 
with him, or satisfy myself, that the thousand privileges | had 
enjoyed would not return without effect to the great Giver of 
them all? 

I had a warrant in the Word of God for thus heeding the 
intimation conveyed to me by a prospect of the coming on of 
autumn; and it was this which caused so sudden, and at first 
unwelcome a re-action of my feelings. A text, isolated from its 
connection at the time, but still powerfully complete, broke in at 
once upon my train of thought, and turned it into a more pro- 
fitable direction—‘‘ The summer is ended ; and we are nol saved !’’* 

I had forgotten, at the moment, its primary and more restricted 
import, but I knew that no Scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion, and that although the mere local or temporary meaning of 
the text might have passed away, the moral was never intended 
to pass with it For this reason it had been associated by the 
sacred penman with a particular season of the year, that when- 
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ever fhis recurred, it might reiterate the solemn truths that there 
is atime for salvation, and an end to time! Summer is distinctly 
mentioned in Holy Writ as one of those things which shall not 
cease while the earth remaineth. As part of the standing 
ministry of nature, it is intended to preach to every one in all 
places, and throughout all time. 

Will you let ¢Ais summer, then, pass by without a serious 
thought of your position as regards salvation? Before its glorious 
hues have faded into “ the sere and yellow leaf ’— before its soft 
airs have given place to the moist and mellow winds of autumn— 
before the evening twilight, with its spectral influences, breathes 
a chill upon the frame, as yet untuned for its approach; look! 
look once more upon the privileges so prodigally spread around 
you; and when ‘September, crowned with golden grain,” is 
halting at your threshold; O! see to it, that you, yourself, have 
wherewith to swell the garner, and augment the triumph of the 
harvest home! 

September! You hear the rustling of its advent NOW! “The 
Judge standeth at the door,”’ to reckon with you for the produce 
of another summer. ‘My son give me thine heart?’’ was 
whispered by ten thousand times ten thousand voices, from all 
the creatures of your Father’s love around you — 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven! 


You can but give little, why will you give less? Come then, 
through the Truth, by the Way, to the Life; for this is life 
eternal that they should know Thee the only True God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent ! 

Look at this hour-glass of the seasons! The sand is all but 
out; a few grains, and they are in the very whirl of that 
tremendous vortex which must swallow up all hope; and then, 
to you at least, “there shall be time no longer.”’ A day, an 
hour, a minute—but one solitary second, and the soul is lost! 
Shall the next re-echo with the awful cry—‘‘ The summer is 
ended, and J am not saved?” 
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THE SYCAMORE. 


Crosse by the dwelling of some beloved friends, with whom 
many of the happiest days of my life have been spent; the bright 
sunny days of childhood and early youth, there grows a noble 
sycamore tree, which to me is one of the most interesting objects 
in the surrounding landscape. There it stands, stately and ma- 
jestic ; its dark, massy foliage, contrasting finely with the lighter 
tints, and less regular but more graceful contour of its com- 
panions. 1 have long considered it the chief ornament of the 
enclosure in which it flourishes ; and have, many a time, stood 
gazing upon it with intensity of interest. But though I greatly 
admire the tree for its grandeur and beauty, it is not these alone 
which have rendered it so great a favorite. There is a history 
associated with it, on which I love to ponder.* Some years ago, 
two youths in all the recklessness of boyhood, climbed up the 
lofty sycamore, in prosecution of their childish sports. But 
while still enjoying the dangerous elevation of their position, the 


thought suddenly occurred, ‘‘ We may fall from this tree, and be 


killed on the spot, and then what will become of us?” This 
thought did not vanish with the moment that gave it birth ; it 
fastened upon the conscience, and impressed the heart. A revival 
of religion was then going on in the neighbourhood, and these 
youths came under its sacred influence. They began to read, 
and meditate, and pray. The Holy Spirit was given to convince 
of guilt, and arouse to a sense of danger. Sin—the sin of their 
heart, and the sin of their lives—was confessed and deplored. 
They fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before them, and 
trusted in Christ with that appropriating faith, which ensures — 
the reception of personal salvation. From that time they began 
to cry unto God, “ My Father, be thou the guide of my youth!” 
Their prayer was heard, and the piety which guarded and adorned 
their early life, sanctifies and consoles their maturer years. They 
sustain different offices in the Church of Christ; and though 
employed with secular business during the week, some of their 
Sabbath hours are employed in beseeching sinners to be recon- 
ciled to God. Often in thought do I connect our sycamore with 
that into which Zaccheus climbed, that he might satisfy the 


* Oar correspondent says, “the story is not imaginary, but real,” as will be 
inferred from the subsequent details. Ep. 
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curiosity which longed to know, who and what Jesus was. 
Soon he heard the announcement, that his home was the place 
where the Saviour that day choose to abide, and gladly did he 
hasten down to receive his illustrious guest; and before night, 
salvation came to the house and to the heart of that rich 
publican. 

But to return,—a chain was fastened round one of the branches 
of the sycamore, as a memorial of what had taken place there,— 
having vowed the vow, they erected the pillar, and inscribed the 
record. Not many weeks ago, I spent a few days in that favorite 
spot, in order to be present at a missionary anniversary. The 
services on the Sabbath were conducted by one of the individuals 
referred to: we listened with delight, while he dwelt on that 
surpassing exhibition of the glory of the Lord, which the ever- 
lasting Gospel unfolds ; upon which, as the Christian gazes, he 
experiences the transforming influence, till changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Lord the Spirit. 
It was manifest that he was resolved,— 

“To preach as tho’ he ne’er should preach again— 
To preach as dying, unto dying men.” 


Not soon will the memory of that day pass away. The 
locality gave a peculiar character to my emotions, and returning 
from the sanctuary, I gazed with renewed pleasure upon the tree. 

“The Christian,”’ says Cecil, “‘ will look back throughout eter- 
nity, with interest and delight, on the steps that led to his con- 
version. Doubtless it will be so; and next to the interest we 
take in retracing the circumstances which led us personally to 
the foot of the Cross, will be the delight we feel in reviewing the 
way, by which those with whom we have been intimately asso- 
ciated, were led to the same point,— that spot where all the sinner’s 
hopes are centred, where his pardon was purchased, and his 
peace procured. 

I love to gaze upon this sycamore, and meditate on the progress 
of the work of grace in the heart of the individual believer. 
Imperceptible it may be at the commencement, save to the eye 
of Omniscience, but gradually spreading and developing itself, 
until the spark becomes a flame, clear and brilliant; or, to vary 
the metaphor, the incorruptible seed having taken root, there ap- 
pears first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the 
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ear, till the ripened grain having waved a while on earth, to the 
heaveniy garnec. 

thought suggested to those two boys while playmg in the tree. 
its mature and results show its origin. These are the benchts 


which have followed to themsclves—the enares from which 


religion has preserved, and the untold blessings it has bestowed. 
Theirs 1s the blessedness of those whose imiquities are forgiven, 
whovze sins are covered; the peace of God, which passeth andcr- 
conflicts of earth, and they are looking for the mansion assigned, 
the inheritance prepared, and the glory to be revealed. Then 


there is the good which has resulted to others—for they have | 


both been made instrumental in the conversion of some sinners, 
who, perhaps, in their turn, may be made wiee to win other souls 
to the Saviour, and thus, good may be effected 
which eternity alone can unfold. 

“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindieth,” and Oh! how 
delightful when, as im the above instance, the fire is taken from 
the sacred altar; and as it kindles, penetrates and purifies all 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ARMS6-BEARING. 
Warn I have sometimes been laughed at as connected with 
the Peace Society, I have asked the scoffer, ~ Pray, do you cary 


pastol in your pocket?” 
“What do you mean by that?” was his reply. 


“If you require this nation to maintain hundreds of 


thonsands of men in the navy and army, im order that we may 
defend ourselves against some power which you know is not pre- 


pared to attack you, why do you not on the same principle carry | 


because some maa might meet you 
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painter with the pen of a ready writer. Take for example the 
following grapliic descriptions of three English villages, extracted 
from Hierologus.”’ 

“There is what you may call the village green, such as one 
sees in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire; there is, perhaps, an 
acre of grass in the centre, intersected by the parish road or lane. 
There are a few, and but a few, daisies and buttercups upon it ; 
for it is pastured by the village geese, and the farmer’s grey 
horse that is past work. There, on the Saturday afternoon, there 
is a merry game of cricket going on upon it, for it is a half holi- 
day, and eagerly do the combatants strive for victory, till the 
light is so dim that the wickets can no longer be attacked or 
defended. There is the village pond on one side of the road, and 
a pleasant sight it is on the warm summer evenings, to see the 
teams led down to it, while the swallows, with wings bent like 
crescents, are sporting and whirling about it. There, too, the 
cows cluster on a sultry noon, both for its coolness, and for 
protection from insects, their great enemies. And in winter, you 
may hear the laughs and jokes of the sliders, or the whiz of some 
incipient skater from sun-rise to sun-set ; aye, and long after the 
sun has sunk, and the whole west is clothed in its dingy purple 
brightness. And, in the first evenings of autumn, the bat flits 
round the church-tower, and the owl cries from the old ruined 
barn by the copse, to the dismay of the garrulous old dame, who, 
in neat white coif, and blue apron, expatiates on the circumstance 
to an attentive auditory. The cottages, built of brick, but such 
brick as our grandfathers used, not as we use—the picturesque 
Ely brick—and thatched a yard thick, send out their: blue wreaths 
of smoke into the calm evening air from the quaint old chimney 
stack, carved and fretted with abundance of grotesque ornament. 

“* Let us take Somersetshire. The village lies at the foot of a 
well-wooded hill; and straggling cottages peep out of the brush- 
wood and tufts of trees at the summit. The village lane is hewn 
through the brown rocks, of which the hill is built; in summer 
it is quite shaded by the mountain ashes, beeches, stunted oaks, 


P and privets, that anchor in its sides; and many are the hare-bells, 


crows-feet, and pink globe-thistles which peep out from the 
crevices. There, where the axe has been at work, in that warm 
sheltered nook, is the earliest primrose bed of the spring; and 
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you may see the little bright flowers, like fairy gold, peeping up 
among the dead old stumps and decayed leaves before the last 
fall of snow has quite left them, and while the shady side of every 
hedge and bank, and earth-mound is still white. That lane is 
lovely beyond measure on a summer evening when the sun can- 
not penetrate the leafy arch that overhangs it, and all is cool 
and twilight; the leaves seem to dance for joy that they can 
still catch the warm bright sunshine on their glossy backs ; and 
speckle the ground with rings and eyes of gold. There are 
blackbirds without number in the thickets; every now and then 
a rabbit darts across the road, and disappears in its burrow; 
here and there a lizard is basking in the warmth, or a harmless 
snake sunning himself on the smooth turf. Then, in autumn, 
how glorious is the contrast and mixture of the various tints and 
hues of the leaves!’ The dappled scarlet and yellow of the ches- 
nut, the ochre of the privet, the pale gold of the poplar, and the 
fiery blush of the wild-crab! And in winter, when the hoar 
frost frames fairer foliage for each bush than ever summer did, 
and every breeze brings down showers of rime, and long finger- 
like icicles hang down from the rocks, one can hardly forbear to 
stop and to gaze with admiration on the scene. And the earliest 
breath of spring wakes the whole to its green beauty, and strews 
the lane, like drops of blood, with the red catkins of the poplar. 
The church is at the foot of the hill, the cottages clustering 
round it, but not close to it. 

‘‘Or suppose we take a Cornish village. After a long tedious 
pilgrimage over thousands of barren acres, one down rising 
behind another, scarcely to be distinguished but by some mine, 
all specked with huge blocks of granite, you ascend one some- 
thing higher than the rest, and see the boundless sea-line before 
you, the deep varying shadows of passing clouds tinting it like 
a peacock’s neck; the hidden reefs shewing like drifts or mounds 
of snow, and a bold rock-bound coast stretching far away to 
meet the waves. In the most sheltered spot at the foot of this 
hill lies the village; your horse stumbles as he crosses the rude 
granite bridge, through which the mountain stream dashes, 
chafing over the rocks ; the road is paved with huge flat granite 
crags, and when they fail, there is hardly a road at all. Now 
you see the low way-side cross, with its circular head, and four 
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ensculptured arms; the houses seem built for the purpose of 
obstructing the road which goes winding between them like 
water trying to find a vent; they are full of large blocks of 
granite, sometimes white-washed, sometimes left in their fine 
red grey natural color; the roofs are of thatch, curiously tied 
down with rude ropes ; there are peat-stacks in the I'ttle courts, 
and the air is pungent with the smell of burnt turf: fish are 
hanging up to dry by almost every door, and here and there, 
over the old wall of a ruined cottage, a small net is spread out 
in the sun. ‘The church, with its low square tower, poor pin- 
nacles and long aisles, is built of weather-darkened granite, and 
stands on a rocky brow in the middle of the village. As you 
pass along a street, slippery with fallen sea-weed, you think that, 
but for a few sash windows, the scene might be one of the 
fifteenth, instead of the nineteenth century.”’ 

Here, Sir, are three landscapes—one of them ‘“ with figures,” 
as the painters say; but what has papal England to do with 
them ? 

Perhaps, indeed, I should except “ the garrulous old dame,” 
who, in these days of cheap knowledge and popular education, 
might have learned better than to draw augaries from the solemn 
and silent flight of the poor barn owl; but then as a set-off, we 
have the Saturday, instead of the Sunday, cricketers, as in days 
of yore, when the “book of sports’”’ not only allowed, but 
enjoined upon our peasantry, similar profanations of the Sabbath. 

Allow me, Sir, to introduce into the first of these scenes, ano- 
ther act in the melo-drama of rustic life. It is a calm and balmy 
Sabbath evening—such an one as that which finds Catholicus in 
the garden at Llianfihangel, discoursing most touchingly on 
* Kelway's Service in A., Gibbons’, in F., or King’s in C,”’ 

I know something of Bedfordshire, and have spent many such 
there—not indeed like Paleophilus in reviling the Protestant 
Association, or apologizing for calling it “‘ great,’’ because we so 
call the murderous Herod—no; protestant as I am, I hope I can 
find a more profitable use for the closing hours of that day which 
God himself has blessed and hallowed. The church rears its 
lofty spire, and graceful pinnacles far, far into the clear blue 
heavens, and the bells are ringing-in for evening service, whilst 
the trees that glance and flutter above the low church-yard wall, 
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are musical with the twitter of a thousand songsters. The 
uproarious din that seemed to rock the belfry-tower has ceased, 
and one loiterer after another disappears in the shadow of its 
ancient porch, and enters the sacred edifice. We will goto. A 
cold and formal ceremonial is hurried through. There, to be 
sure, sits the ‘‘garrulous old dame,” with yet a whiter coif than 
that she wore on yester-even, and the merry cricketers are as 
smart as clean linen and new mole-skin can make them. But 
is there in their sun-burnt features, any thing approaching to an 
intelligent interest in what is, or should be, going forward from 
the desk or pulpit? Is not every thing about them, “ of the 
earth, earthy ?”’ What connexion have they with the “ one 
catholic and apostolic church;”’ or indeed, with any church at 
all? Unenlightened by one single ray of sacred truth—unblessed 
by any thought above their sports, their cattle, or their merchan- 
dize, what is —‘‘ England of saints,’’ to them, or they, to England ? 
They are neither happy in their ignorance, nor godly because 
the shadow of the village spire falls upon their threshold. All 
that can be said in favor of the “‘ good old days”’ of picturesque 
mummery and delusion, or of those of later date, where the form 
without the power of christianity, obtains, is this,—that they 
have not prejudiced the natural glories of God’s own creation. 
He has made every thing beautiful in its season, but the eye to 
discern, and the heart to feel these beauties, are rarely, if ever, 
found amongst the dull, slow-moving, uninstructed peasantry of 
Britain. 
Your's &c. 
Porrticus. 


WHERE IS THY ZEAL? 


True zeal has been thus defined, ‘‘ A sincere and warm con- 
cern for the glory of God, and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
It is generally compounded of sound knowledge, strong faith, 
and disinterested regard; and will manifest itself by self-denial, . 
patient endurance, and constant exertion. The motives to it are 
the divine command ; the example of Christ; the importance ol 
his service; the advantage and pleasure it brings to the possessor, 
and the happy and beneficial effects it produces on others.” 


= 
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Zeal in the cause of God, is strongly enforeed by the Apostle. 
Tt is to be eealously affected always im wool thing.” 
Gal, iv, 18.) The object of our ceal muat be good in itself, and 
in ite temlency; and our exertions in promoting that object, 
must be gealous, and constant, and persevering, It has been 
often regretted that the zeal of many has waxed cold, The 
Apostle oomplaine of some who dil ran well, but something 
hindered them, (Gal.v. 7.) ‘The word translated hinder,” 
alludes ta one the Course, BO To im pede another 
who is running, ta doing good, we must not allow any thing to 
us, but persevere ih promoting the Object, For the yoy 


set before him, Christ endured the cross and despised the shame. 
Nothing deterred him, nothing discouraged him; his own arm 


brought salvation, and his ¢eal upheld him, Neither the perse- 
cutions of hia enemies, nor the treachery of his pretended friends, 


nor the Weakness Of his disciples, nor the bitter ingredients of 


the full cup of sufferings which he was to drink, discouraged 
him, 80 a to induce him to relinquish his engagement, [le 
finished his work to the glory of his Father, and the satisfaction 
of Divine justice, Angels rejowed at his triumph, and man, 
guilty and thankless man, received the blessing, and receives it 
still. 

ln the vineyard of the church of God, there ia work for all, 
but there are many who have not gone to the work; they stand 
allthe day idle, Some entertain the thought, that they have 
not adequate talent, and others that thei aid is not required; 
some, that they are too young; others, that they are too pn | 
and thus, although the harvest ia plenteous, the laborers are 
comparatively few, To such, the motto at the head of this 
paper, ie addressed, ** Where is thy coal 

My young friends will, perhaps, say, “what can we do?" | 
Will endeaver to polit out some situations in which our assist- 


anee will be ac ceptable, 


1. As a member of a juvenile society, far the support of mis. 


OF sOme Other good cause, Collectors are wanted to gO 
from house to house, and gather in the peace or shillings, which 
the may be disposed to contribute Weekly, or manthiy, or 
quarterly, as they may be able, You may do this at an 
early age, and thus engage in the service of God, and promote 
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the preaching of the gospel at home and abroad; ‘“ Where is thy 

2. There are young persons wanted as distributors of religious 
tracts, or to lend and exchange them weekly, This is a delightful 
employment, and may be the means of exciting the attention of 
some thoughtless profane person, to consider the state of his 
soul; ‘* Where ia thy zeal?” 

J. Sunday school teachers are required. In many congrega- 
tions there are scarcely sufficient agents for the work. Many 
teachers become tired of the employment; they think they are 
not sufticiently noticea; some want the firat class; not content 
to be useful, they desire to be exalted, and to oceupy the chief 
seats; others are affronted, and retire from the achool in an ill 
humour, Christ, your example, bore the contradiction of sin- 
ners, against himself, and for the sake of sinners, made himself 
of no reputation, If, my young reader, you have never yet 
engaged in the useful work of a Sunday school teacher, begin at 
once; the cause of God requires it, and the word of God says, 
** Where is thy zeal?’ 

4. There is a prize to be obtained, the prize of the high and 
heavenly calling; the salvation of your soul. Have you ever 
reflected upon it? Have you begun to seek God? Your parents 
have prayed for you; have you prayed for yourself? Your 
ministers have exhorted you; have you listened to their exhorta- 
tions? Christ has invited you te come to him; have you 
accepted his invitation? Deo you love the house of God? Do 
you pray in secret?) Do you love prayer meetings? ‘“* Where is 
thy zeal?” 

These hints are very affectionately submitted for your consi- 
deration, by an old contributor to this magazine, with the hope 
that the dormant eeal of many may be aroused, and the active 
ceal of others increased, 

‘'O may we walk with growing strength, 
Till all shall meet in heaven at length ; 
TN all before the throne appear, 

And join in nebler worship there.” 


Penryn. R. ©, 


Re 
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MARTYRDOM OF BRADFORD. 
. (From the Child's Book of Martyrs) 


Joun Braprorp had been appointed, in king Edward’s days, 
aprebend of St. Paul’s with licence to preach, by the good 
bishop Ridley. three years,’’ says Foxe, “he walked 
faithfully, and labored diligently; he sharply opened and reproved 
sin; he sweetly preached Christ crucified; he pithily impugned 
heresies and errors; and earnestly persuaded the people to lead 
godly lives.”” On the 13th August, 1553, being the first year of 
Mary’s reign, Bourne, bishop of Bath, preached at Paul's Cross. 
His sermon was so popish, that the people who heard him would 
not let him go on; and though Bonner, bishop of London, and 
the lord mayor, were both present, they could not stop their out- 
cries. Bourne, being afraid that his life was in danger, asked 
Bradford, who was behind him, to try and quiet the people. 
The moment they saw their old friend, they cried, with a great 
shout, “Bradford! Bradford! God save thy life, Bradford!” He 
exhorted them to be quiet and patient, and to go peaceably to 
their homes. His words were like oil upon the troubled waters: 
no sooner did they hear the advice of their faithful pastor, than 
they followed it, and peace was restored. 

Bourne, however, did not feel himself to be safe: he begged of 
Bradford not to leave him until he was safely housed. Bradford 
walked behind him, shadowing him from the people with his 
gown, until he got to the school-house. As they went along, 
one gentleman exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! Bradford! Bradford! thou 
savest him that will burn thee.” 

Three days after this, Bradford was sent to the Tower, and 
charged with seditious conduct at St. Paul’s Cross. From the 
Tower he was conveyed to the King’s Bench prison, Southwark, 
and after that to the Compter, in the Poultry, London. In the 
last two places he preached twice a day. By the kindness of his 


keepers, many persons were allowed to hear him. Such confidence 
was placed in him by the keeper of the King’s Bench, that he 
permitted him to go into the city to visit a sick person. Bradford 
returned to prison at night time. Though he had many oppor- 
tunities of escaping, he never availed himself of them, but spent 
his time in doing good to the souls of men. 

After an imprisonment of fifteen months he was brought 
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before the savage Bonner, and his companion in murder, bishop 
Gardiner. They first charged him with sedition; but Bradford 
so completely cleared himself of that, that they were obliged to 
have recourse to their old charge of heresy. They asked him his 
opinion of the sacrament. Bradford told them he had sworn, at 
six different times, not to consent to any jurisdiction or authority 
of the pope in England; that if they put questions to him by the 
pope’s authority, he dared not, for his oath’s sake, answer him. 
‘* Tush,” said Gardiner, “‘ Herod’s oaths a man should make no 
conscience at.’’ “‘ My lord,” said Bradford, “‘ they were according 
to God’s Word, as you yourself have affirmed, in your book of 
‘True Obedience,’ ”’—a book written by Gardiner, in Edward's 
reign, against the authority of the pope in England. This for a 
time silenced Gardiner. 

At his next examination, they again questioned him on the 
sacrament ; the answers of Bradford were so clear and scriptural, 
that his opponents, with all their cunning and perversion of 
Scripture, were not able to perplex him, nor to turn him from 
the truth. The firm and bold, yet modest manner of this noble 
champion of the gospel, was well contrasted with the coarse 
bullyirg and abuse of Bonner and Winchester. Finding, at 
length, that they could neither prevail over him in argument, nor 
persuade him to accept the queen’s pardon and return to the 
bondage of popery, they condemned him to the flames. 

He remained in prison six months after his condemnation, 
during which time he was visited by many learned men, who 
disputed with him on the authority of the church, and the real 
presence of Christ in the wafer;* but Bradford had read his 
Bible to such good purpose, and his mind was so stored with the 
truths of Scripture, that his opponents were unable to answer 
him. The bishops were very anxious that Bradford should recant. 


* All who are conversant with the dotails of martyrdom, must have remarked 
the very important position occupied by the doctrine of transubstantiation. He- 
terodoxy upon this point, above all others, was the sure prelude to condemna- 
tion by the popish church. Yet this very tenet is the first to be revived by 
the Tractarians, who teach it as broadly and unequivocally, as the bigots of 
Queen Mary's days. In some cases they may give it other names, but with 
regard to the thing itself, there can be but one opinion. God in his mercy 
forbid that it should again become the test of orthodoxy ! 

Those to whom the voluminous work of Foxe is inaccessible, may consult the 
interesting little volume from which we quote, with advantage.— Ep 
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His great learning, his fervent piety, and his kind and gentle 
disposition, had so endeared him to the minds of the people, that 
the news of his recantation would have shaken the confidence of 
many of the weaker brethren. The bishops knew this, and there- 
fore tried every means they could, but without any success. At 
length it was determined to put his sentence into execution. 

One afternoon, in July, 1555, the keeper's wife came to 
Bradford, in much trouble, and said, “‘O master Bradford, I 


come to bring you heavy news: to-morrow you are to be burned, 


and your chains are now buying, and soon you must go to New- 
gate.”’. On-hearing this, Bradford took off his cap, and lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, said, “‘ 1 thank God for it; I have looked for 
the same a long time, and therefore it cometh not to me suddenly, 
but as a thing waited for every day and hour. The Lord make 
me worthy.” 

That night, about 12 o'clock, when it was thought no one 
would be about, they carried him to Newgate; but the people 
got notice of it, and a great multitude accompanied him from 
the Compter, in the Poultry, to Newgate; they went along, 
bidding him farewell, and praying for him, ‘‘ with most lament- 
able and pitiful tears.’’ 

At Newgate, Bradford found a young man who was to be his 
companion in suffering. This young man, named John Leaf, 
was an apprentice to a tallow-chandler in London, he had been 
a scholar of the martyr Rogers: Bonner moved him to return to 
popery; Leaf, with great courage and spirit, said, “‘ My lord, you 
call my opinion heresy; it is the true light of the word of God:” 
adding, that he would never forsake it while breath was in his 
body. 

These holy men were led forth to Smithfield at nine o'clock, 
with a great company of armed men. An immense multitude 
had assembled; many of them had been there from four o'clock 
in the morning. When they came to the stake, they both fell 
down.on their faces, and remained in earnest prayer for an hour; 
the sheriff then said to them, “ Arise, and make an end, for the 
press of the people is great.” They rose up, Bradford put off his 
clothing and went to the stake, he lifted up his hands and eyes 
to heaven, and exclaimed in the hearing of the people, ‘Oh! 
England, England, repent thee of thy sins! beware of idolatry, 
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beware of false antichrists, take heed they do not deceive you!” 
The sheriff bid them tie his hands if he would not leave off 
speaking. ‘‘O, master sheriff,” said Bradford, “‘ I am quiet, God 
forgive you this.” Then turning his head towards his fellow- 
sufferer, he said, “‘ Be of good comfort, brother, for we shall have 
a happy supper with the Lord this night.” He then embraced 
the reeds that were piled about him, saying, “ Straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leadeth to life, and few there be 
that find it.” ‘“‘ And thus,”’ saith Foxe, “‘they both ended their 
mortal lives without any alteration of countenance, being void of 
all fear, hoping to obtain the prize for which they had long run; 
to which may Almighty God happily conduct us, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 


auguiries and Correspondence. * 


Worldly Amusements. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 

Sir,—Will you kindly favor a constant reader of your valuable 
magazine, with an answer to the following enquiry :-— 

What is the duty of a young person desirous of seeking God, with 
regard to the amusements of the world? Her parents are decidedly 
worldly, and insist on her accompanying them to the scenes of gaiety 
in which they participate, yet, she cannot but fecl, that these things 
have a tendency to draw off her heart from higher and holier pursuits ; 
but, how is she to act? Her friends will not hear of her giving up 
these pleasures, yet, she fears, by entering into them, to forfeit the favor 
of that God, whom it is the first and highest wish of her heart, to love, 
serve, and obey. 

As she is much perplexed on the subject, any advice or instruction 
from your correspondents, will be most thankfully received, by 

Your obliged and grateful, E. Z, A. 


A sIMILAR enquiry is discussed in our volume for 1842, 
pp. 175, 212. To the remarks there made, we have only to add, 
that the same Scriptures which enjoin us to honor father and 
mother, say also, that we ought to obey God rather than men. 
"© Want of space compels us to postpone the insertion of other interesting 
eaquiries which are already in type —Eb. 
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THE OUTER WORLD. 


The table and the altar, At page 210 of our present volume, we 
made some remarks upon this subject, suggested by the erection of an 
altar in the round church at Cambridge. We are rejoiced to find that 
the Rev, E. R. Faulkner, the incumbent, has so manfully resisted the 
introduction of this popish piece of furniture, as to compel the church- 
wardens to try the question in the consistory court of Ely, although 
the decision has been in favor of the Tractarian party. The reverend 
gentleman has expressed his intention of appealing to the archbishop, 
and we heartily wish him success in a cause so righteous, that we are 
confident it must ultimately triumph. In the course of the trial it was 
urged that King Edward “gave directions to pluck down the altars 
everywhere, and place instead thereof an honest table, which might more 
readily move the simple from their superstitious opinions of the popish 
mass, unto a right understanding of the Lord's Supper.” The case of 
Day, bishop of Winchester, was also cited, who having resisted the 
substitution of wooden tables, was admonished, imprisoned, and finally 
deprived. The answer to these facts was, that there were twenty-one 
churches in England, out of many thousands, where altars had been 
allowed ! 

Cheap sugar and slavery. Amongst the many changes of opinion 
which are daily taking place, we do not remember to have witnessed 
any so sudden, entire, and extensive, as that which has just occurred in 
Jamaica, on the subject of slavery and the well-being of the negroes. 
No sooner had the news of a reduction in the duty of foreign sugar 
reached that colony, than the whole white population was in arms 
against the atrocities of a measure, which in their imagination (and in 
that only) appeated to countenance slavery. Public meetings were 
called, at which, “ in the fullest sense of the terms, its immorality and 
iniquity, its cruelty and appalling wickedness’ were denounced ; and 
an unprecedented and really ludicrous sympathy for their black bre- 
thren was manifested by the very men who but a few years since 
resisted emancipation to the utmost. Their hearts seem to have been 
reached at last, but we fear it is only through their pockets ; they know 
that foreign countries can now afford to sell their sugar much cheaper 
than they are able to do under the present lax and dishonest system ; 
and instead of reforming themselves, they raise the cry of “ No 
slavery!" This, if not actually dishonest, is highly disingenuous, 
since the new act positively excludes every description of sugar other 
than free-grown, and has been framed with special reference to the 
suppression of slavery and the slave trade, 
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The horrors of the slave trade have been long looked upon by En- 
glishmen as among the things that have passed away entirely and for 
ever. We are so apt to regard this happy island as the whole of our 
world, that we pay but little regard to what is going on abroad, and are 
surprised to hear from time to time of the capture of slave-ships off 
the coast of Africa, or elsewhere. Our government has nevertheless 
many vessels actively engaged at the present moment in suppressing 
this iniquitous traffic, which is now carried on chiefly by vessels bearing 
the Spanish and Brazilian flags. Several of these slavers are captured 
and condemned annually, the majority having no slaves actually on 
board at the time of seizure, though in some instances, these vessels 
are found crowded with human beings, suffering all the unspeakable 
horrors which in its worst days disgraced the ‘* middle passage’ from 
the slave-coast to the place of destination, and daily dying in numbers 
from insufficient ventilation, hunger, cruelty, or disease. When these 
ships are detected with their living cargoes on board, no doubt can 
exist as to the iniquitous character of the traffic; but this is, compara- 
tively speaking, but seldom. On the 24th October, 1842, a slaver 
under Portuguese colors, called the “‘ Quelhe Importa,” was captured 
by Her Majesty’s brig, ‘* Rapid,”’ in latitude 0° 53’ north, longitude 
8° 4’ west, having 447 slaves on board. Her tonnage, according to the 
more correct mode of admeasurement lately introduced, was rather less 
than 78 tons!—the size of one of our ordinary barges. The poor 
Africans on board, notwithstanding their crowded state, were found in 
a remarkably clean and healthy condition, though the inadequate ac- 
commodation afforded by the vessel rendered it desirable that they 
should be landed as soon as possible; in consequence of which only 
seven out of the whole number died before adjudication. Even where 
there can be no doubt of the guilt of the parties, the case is gone into 
with all fairness, and the master is allowed the prerogative of ‘‘ speak- 
ing for himself.’’ 

In those instances where no slaves are found on board, the evidence 
is of a more equivocal character, though it is seldom difficult to bring 
home the charge. The peculiar build and rig of the vessels, their 
equipments, provisions, and cargo, furnish ample means of fixing on 
the guilty parties the enormous wickedness of their vocation, though 
the precaution inseparable from a consciousness of wrong-doing is 
often very ingeniously exercised by the man-stealer. Sometimes the 
price of blood is found upon his person, or concealed about his vessel : 
a curious case of this kind occurred in the “ Brilhante,’’ captured on 
the 18th March, 1843. On search being made, “ doubloons (gold money 
of the value of about £3. 4s. each.) were found concealed on almost 
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every one of the detained crew ; some were found buried in wax, and 
fastened round the arm to resemble a poultice; others were stuck in- 
side their trowsers with wax; some were stowed in squares of soap 
secreted in their bags; some were taken out of their mouths; some 
were found inside their shoes, and sewed up between the soles of their 
shoes; thirty doubloons were found concealed in one of the officer’s 
beds, stuffed inside the mattrass, and some were found in tin cases let 
into the lining of their trunks.’ The whole treasure thus brought to 
light, amounted to nearly £700 sterling, and the ingenuity displayed 
in its concealment, is proof sufficient of the illicit purposes for which 
it was designed. The other evidences of a guilty purpose are collected 
from the fittings up of the vessel, her super-abundant supply of 
provisions, especially of water casks; the spare spars and boards for 
laying false decks; the grated hatches, and pierced combings, for better 
ventilation of the hold where the poor captives are entombed alive ; and 
sometimes by the presence of rings, chains, shackles, bolts, handcuffs, 
and implements of torture. Deception is often practised with reference 
to these: the empty leaguers, or water casks, are described in the 
ship’s papers as intended ‘‘for holding palm oil;” the full ones, as 
designed ‘‘ for ballast.’’ Sometimes the hatchways are closed in the 
usual manner, and detached grating bars are stowed away in some 
secret part of the vessel, ready for immediate use. Every method, 
indeed, is resorted to which the father of lies himself could put in 
practice for the purpose of eluding the vigilance of our officers ; and 
these devices, added to the astonishing dispatch with which the slaves 
are embarked, increase the difficulty of detection. The captain of the 
slaver, “ Furia,” fallen in with on the 8th August, 1843, by Her 
Majesty's brig, “‘ Spy,”’ and chased for twelve hours before capture, stated 
that he had taken on board his whole cargo of 532 slaves in less than an 
hour! Sometimes the ship’s papers are counterfeited, and in other 
instances, vitiated. Occasionally they are thrown overboard during the 
chase. Even in the correspondence of these guilty traffickers in human 
blood, it is found necessary to use extreme caution; the slaves are in 
some of their letters designated “‘ fardos,” packages, or bundles; in 
others, goods ; whilst some describe them only by the emphatic pro- 
nouns—those or them. Other slave merchants furnish their captains 
with written instructions, entirely at variance with the verbal directions 
they have given them on shore, cautioning them in the former not to 
take slaves on board, as all traffic in human beings is illegal ! 

We advert to these pitiful subterfuges merely to show the hypocrisy 
and wickedness inseparable from the enormous crime of man-stealing. 
May we be preserved from countenancing, however indirectly, this 
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atrocious crime. O, my soul! come thou not into their assemblies. 
** Deliver us from blood guiltiness O Lord !’’ 

Triumph of humanity. In the year 1837, an act was passed miti- 
gating the punishment for arson, and other wilful burning. Previous 
to that time about one-half of the persons convicted of these crimes 
were publicly executed, but by the alteration of the law, this extreme 
penalty is obviated. During the six years immediately preceding 1837, 
the number of committals. was 493, of convictions 119. But in the six 
years following that period, only 344 committals and 117 convictions 
have taken place. 

Refinement in War. A new mode of destroying ships at sea was tested 
at Brighton, on the 20th July; the ‘‘John of Gaunt,” a vessel of 
between 300 and 400 tons burthen, having been the victim of the 
devastating attack. All that is known of the process is, that it was 
accompanied by a sound resembling “ the muttered rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder,” and a steam-like cloud of smoke. The destruction was — 
complete and momentary, and as satisfactory as the Great Father of 
Mischief himself could have wished. It is generally thought that the 
project is neither new, nor practicable under the ordinary circum- 
stances of warfare. 

Tahiti. The French authorities have been lately exceeding their 
commission, by several acts of intolerance towards Queen Pomare, and 
her English adherents. Mr, Pritchard, our consul, has been compelled 
to leave the island, and has arrived home, to lay his complaint before 
our Foreign Secretary. It is confidently supposed that the French 
government will repudiate the transaction, and recal the aggressors. 
On the 14th August, a meeting of the London Missionary Society was 
held in Exeter Hall, for the purpose of expressing its sympathy for the 
cause of missions in that island, at which several resolutions were 
passed, urging the abolition of the French protectorate. , 

Vitality of seeds. A seed resembling the British culinary pea, taken 
from an Egyptian sepulchral vase, where it is supposed to have been 
deposited about a thousand years B,C., has lately germinated in a 
hot-bed at Highgate. The flower is white with green stripes, having 
only four petals instead of five, as in the English kinds; at the end of 
each, are three singular fangs. The flower is described as something 
like a convolvolus, though the seed vessels, of which there are nine- 
teen, resemble the pods of our common peas. The germination of 
seeds, after the lapse of many centuries, is by no means unprecedented. 
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WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD! 


Weep not for the dead! 
In vain and selfish woe ; 
Though they lie each one in his narrow bed, 
In slumber low. 


Weep not for the dead! 
For they are with the blest; 
They have chang’d the toil, the pain, and the dread, 
For peaceful rest. 


Weep not for the dead! 
There are no tears in heav’n— 
Not a gloom is over the spirit spread, 
Not a sorrow giv’n. 


Weep not for the dead! 
They are victors from the fight, 


And they walk with more than a conqueror’s tread 
The world of light! 


Weep not for the dead? 
A Christian cannot die! 
He hath but in slumber laid down his head 
To wake on high! 


Weep not for the dead! 
Else weep ye tears of joy, 
Then strive to follow the way they have led, 
To heaven's employ. 


Brighton. W. M. W. 


BRIDAL WISHES. 


May richest blessings ever rest 
Beloved friend on thee ; 

May life, in fairest colours drest, 
Thy happy portion be ; 

And every hope so dearly prized, 

Be more than fully realized. 
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And while thy prospects seem so bright, 
Thy pathway strewed with flowers, 

While not one shade of gloomy night 
Beclouds thy sunny hours ; 

Forget not One who reigns above, 

And claims thy first, thy warmest love. 


Should sorrow ever fill thine heart, 
And on thy spirit press, 

Oh! may the Saviour then impart 
His rich, consoling grace ; 

When bitter tears thine eyes bedim, 

Oh, cast thine every care on Him. 


And O, may blessings from above 
In gentle streams descend 
On those who share thy heart’s deep love, 
And with each feeling blend; 
Oh! may the choicest gifts of heaven, 
To each beloved one be given. 


Dear friend, upon this joyous day, 
My fervent prayers arise, 

That life’s relations may be blest 
By sober, Christian ties ; 

Then time the union shall not sever, 


But hearts be linked in one for ever. 
H, M. w. 


THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN, I Cor. ii. 9. 


TueEre’s beauty to our eye 
In the majestic floods ; 

And in the mountains high, 
And in the waving woods; 


And there is perfume all 
In the delicious flowers, 
What time the soft dews fall 
On incense-breathing bowers. 


And O! our ears have heard 
Divinest melody— 

Song of the early bird, 
Have we not waked to thee? 


- 
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Then has the heart conceived 
Holiest imaginings ; 

Then has the heart received 
Image of lovely things! 


But never is it given 
To heart, or ear, or sight, 
To know the blessedness of heaven, 
To dream the vision bright. E. L. A. 


A MOTHER'S TEACHINGS, 


I HEARD a preacher—from afar he came ; 
Many a touching tale to us he told; 

. But one so deep a feeling did unfold, 

All hearts responded—‘“ Mother! holy name!” 


He told us that he one day met a band 
Of English soldiers in that foreign land ; 
He joined these wayfarers, and as he spoke 
Of their Redeemer’s dying love, there woke 
Feelings that long, though unextinguished, slept— 


They said, whilst deep emotions moved the frame, 
“* This did our mothers teach us!’ and they wept. 
Beautiful thought, O full of all delight ! 
That the first beamings of celestial light 
Should mingle ever with a mother’s name. E. L. A. 


THE PALACE AND THE TOMB. 


On Sir Thomas More's “Rueful Lamentation of the death of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Henry VII," concluding, “ My palace bylded is, and Lo! now here 
I lye.”’ 


From out thy low grave, Queen, thou preachest well ! 
Thou preachest well to poor humanity ! 
Of mortal life thou dost the story tell— 


{Mp palace bylvcd is, anv Lo! now here lye.” 


Who hath not built some gorgeous palace fair, 
And decked it gloriously with all delight ; 
Cheating life’s day with fancies rich and rare ; 
—-But mortal, canst thou thus beguile the night ? 
E. L. A. 
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MARS’ HILL. 
(A Lay of Ancient Christendom.) 


Amipst the fanes of Athens 

The Christian legate stood, 
Where glittering in the noon-tide blaze 
Her thousand idols met his gaze 

Of silver, stone, and wood. 
Graven with curious cunning, 

By men of old renown, 
Forth from their airy battlements 

They gazed upon the town— 
They gazed upon its palaces, 

They guarded every street, 
And in the bellowing market-place 

They saw her thousands meet; 
And where her hoary sages 

And bravest hearts resort, 
High on the lisping walls they stand 

Around that awful court: 
Ff 
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In cold and stately silence 

The breathing marbles seem 
To watch her ancient senators, 

And prompt the lofty theme ; 
All—all in that vast city— 

The warrior and the mean, 
The man of noblest purposes, 

The wretch that plots unseen, 
The rich man, and the poor man, 

Commingling in the throng, 
Turn to their thousand idols 

And swell the votive song. 


He gazed on their devotions— 
And in his spirit rose 

Those mighty energies of love 
That made ail earth his foes: 


And from the pomp and proud array, 


And gilded state, and wild affray, 


And shout and song, he turned away 


To mourn the people’s woes. 


| Weak was that legate’s presence,” 


And rude in speech was he; 


| Yet nobles thronged around bin, 


And victors came to see: 


(And some with curions questions, 


And some with heartless jest, © 
Around the man of Tarsus 


With strange impatience 


And some were heard 
And some in depates:> 


> 


And yelle of bitter 
But shadowed by her 
And circled by her shrinaly’* 
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lo the noble and the ‘vietor, ~~ 


To the schoolman and ‘the priest, 


The man unskilled in argurcent, 
The greatest and thw least, 
To all that vast assembly, 


That rude and headlong horde, 
Denounting their dumbidols, =~ 


He preached the living Lord. 


Alone amongst her thousands, 
Unarmed amidst the strife, 


With dauntless brow and high resolve 


How cheap he hokis his | 
By the wisdom of the wisest, 
By the learning of the schools, . 
By the rude taunt of heertlessness, 
The rader wrong of 

By all that quails toe bravest, 
By all that wounda peabd, 


See how he dares tie 
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On many a hoary mountain, 
On many a blooming isle 

That gemmed the gleaming ocean, 
He turned to gaze awhile ; 


- Then on the proud Theseium 


That rose beneath his feet, 

And on the “ sacred gates” he gazed, 
And on the roaring street ; 

On ancient Lycabettus, 
On red Hepheestus’ fane, 


- And then his quick and dauntless eye 


Swept the dark hills again ; 
He saw the huge Hymettus, 
O’er its blue vineyards frown, 
And where far-off Pentelicus, 
On Marathon looked down ; 
He saw th’ eternal mountains, 
He saw th’ abounding plain, 
He saw the laughing isles that swelled 
From the foam-bestudded main ; 
And, with the better eye of faith, 
‘ What none beside him saw— 
The God who set those mountains fast, 
And gave that sea its law. 


Then where the steep Acropolis 
Bristling with temples rose ; 

Where proud Minerva spread her shield, 
And Victory dared her foes; 

Where the stern Olympian Thunderer 
Reared high the gorgeous fane; 

And old Ilissus, seen below, 

Lisped o’er her rocks with bubbling flow, 

And then, with statelier sweep, and slow, 
Moved onward to the main— 

Where, climbing wild Museium, 
The city’s wall was seen, 

And the temples of a thousand gods 
Filled all the vale between ; 
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* The word rendered “babbler” in our version of Acts xviii 18. signifies 
more literally, a grain-gatherer, or picker up of trifles ; one who had acquired a 
smattering of various knowledge, but was deeply versed in nothing. 
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Where the gods of gold and silver, 
Where the gods of stone were raised, 
And the demon, and the hero, 


And the demigod, he gazed. 


Then out spake certain Stoics— 
“‘ What will this smatterer* say ?”’ 
And others some, with boisterous hum 
And speech as rude as they, 
Thronged round the scorned Cilician, 
And eager eyes were turned, 
And anxious ears, and searching thought, 
To scan the speaker’s purpose sought, 
And envy, into phrenzy wrought, 
To wreak its vengeance burned. 
But he, the bold God-fearer, 
Amidst that loftiest court ; 
Nor quailed before its censure, 
Nor angered at the sport; 
But filled with holiest daring, 
Hurled at their idols all— 
Their gods of silver, and of gold, 
The gods which hymn and legend told 
Had served their sinewy sires of old— 
Such words as seemed, while forth they rolled, 
Like the loud surges uncontrolled, 
To shake them to their fall. 


‘* Look on these deep, dark heavens, 
“ Strewn with their eyes of light, 
‘‘That watch your awful councils, 
“In the still hours of night: 
“« See! how they gird the horizon 
“With how superb a bond ; 
“* And in their all-embracing sweep, 
‘« Stoop, listening to the gold-lipped deep, 
“‘ Or in ethereal splendors steep, 
“Th’ eternal hills beyond. 
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* He who set fast the mountains, 
“He who poured forth the sea, 
“* Dwells not in temples made with hands, 
“ His are the waters, His the lands ; 
“ The Lord of Heaven and Earth demands 
** No hecatomb from thee! 


“ Long the mild beams, out-glancing 
“From His tremendous eye, 
“ Have overshot this ignorance,* 
“ Nor called thee to reply : 
*- But now the great All-Seeing, 
“ Though fain to suffer long, 
“« Cites these enduring hills, to bear, 
** And all of vast, and all of fair, 
“In the gaunt ocean, earth, and air, 
“Their witness to the wrong. 
“O heedless of the danger! 
“ O fearless of the doom! 
‘Know ye not, men of Athens, 
**Of death beyond the tomb! 

“That Jesus, whom I preach, has risen 
‘* From the dark chambers of its prison, 
“ And changed to light its gloom ; 

‘** But at His second coming, 
“ All things shall melt with heat; 
* The glorious lights of heaven shall fall, 
** While, to the trumpet’s thrilling call, 
The graves shall yield their dead, and all 
Stand at His judgment-seat.”’ 


Thus spake the fearless legate — 
And cowering as he spake, 
Those old Athenian sages 
Their frigid silence brake. 
They turn in powerless anger 
To where sublime he stands 
Wielding the judge’s thunder, 
Though a prisoner in his hands. 


"© This is a poetical imitation of Howe's quaint, bat beautiful rendering of 
Acts xvii. 30 “the beams of His eye did in a manner shoot over them.” 
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We'll hear thee on the morrow,” 
That graceless conclave cries ; 

—‘* We'll hear thee on the morrow,” 
A careless world replies — 

‘ To-morrow’’—pleads the hypocrite ; 
And ere to-morrow — dies. 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE THINK? 


Hester Douglas was the eldest of a large family. Perhaps it 
was this circumstance, combined with the constant ill health of 
her mother, which had given an air of unusual energy and decision 
to her character, for she was naturally timid and retiring. She 
was early obliged to think and to act for herself, and her excel- 
lent father had taught her to regulate her conduct by right prin- 
ciples. Hester was accustomed simply to decide whether the con- 
templated action was right or wrong, and then to pursue the 
path of duty, whatever might be its consequences. Much as she 
valued the approbation of others, she felt that she was not 
dependent on it for her happiness, and therefore, the fear of their 
ridicule or disapproval, rarely deterred her from following the 
dictates of her own conscience. This habit of mind, led her also 
in minor affairs to act freely and independently. It is in reference 
to these trifling incidents —so trifling, that we should not have 
alluded to them, had we not observed how much they affect the 
peace and happiness of young ladies —that we wish to review 
some of Hester’s youthful days. 

One sunny afternoon, as Hester was watering and arranging 
her plants, Mr. Douglas came into the parlour. He had just re- 
turned from his walk, and he seemed grave and thoughtful. 
Hester looked inquiringly at her father, and she was going to ask 
him if anything unpleasant had occurred, when he said, “I have 
been to see a poor woman, Hester, who is very ill and in a state 
of great destitution. Her little children are really in want of 
food. She lives in that low, miserable-looking cottage, at the end 
of Falcon-street. I will tell you more about her another time, 
for 1 want you now to get ready a basket of things to send her. 
Your mother will tell you what will be most suitable.” 

Hester, who was glad to find that she could be of any use, im- 
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mediately began to prepare the poor woman’s basket, in which 
benevolent employment, she was readily joined by her cousin 
Amelia. | 

Amelia was staying for a few months with her relatives. The 
cousins had not met before for some time, but they were very fond 
of each other, although characters more dissimilar, could not 
easily have been found. 

The two girls had nearly finished their pleasant engagement, 
when Amelia suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! Hester! what shall we 
do? You know Fanny is spending the day with her mother, and 
Betty is gone to Fairfield, so there is nobody to send with the 
basket.”’ 

“Well then, we must take it ourselves,”’ replied her cousin, 
“I should like to see the poor little children; only think how. 
pleased they will look !’’ 

“Yes,” said Amelia, hesitating, “ but the basket, Hester—I 
don’t exactly like to carry that. We shall be sure to meet some- 
body we know.”’ 

“ Never mind, if we do,’’ answered Hester, smiling. 

“ But,” persisted Amelia, “everybody will take us for 
servants.”’ 

** Not everybody,”’ rejoined her cousin. “‘ Our friends will cer- 
tainly not make such a mistake, and strangers are not likely totake 
any notice of us. And even if they should set us down for ser- 
vants, we need not be offended, for they are a very useful and 
respectable part of the community.”’ 

Amelia, was neither convinced nor consoled by these remarks. 
Indeed she would have acceded to her cousin’s proposition of re- 
maining at home, if she could have alleged any reason but the real 
one, for sodoing. Besides she really liked the walk, and wished 
to have the pleasure of seeing the basket opened, so she offered 
no further objection; but went to put on her bonnet. The walk 
was not a very comfortable one, for she felt in constant alarm of 
meeting some of their young friends ; and unfortunately, just as 


_ they reached the corner of the street, the three Miss Greenes ap- 


peared in sight. These young ladies were very showily dressed; 
and were considered rather stiff and proud, by most persons who 
knew them. Imagine poor Amelia's mortification! To avoid the 


meeting them was impossible; and as the party politely bowed 
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in passing, deep crimson blushes suffused her cheeks. ‘‘ Oh! 
Hester !’’ she said in a low tone, “ how provoking, was it not? 
I felt so annoyed, for I am sure Miss Caroline noticed the basket; 
she looked so very distant.” 

‘I did not perceive, dear, that her manner was at all different 
to what it usually is; and I think that she has too much good 
sense to be influenced by such a trifle.” 

Amelia made no reply, for she fancied that Hester's mind was 
not delicate and refined enough to sympathize with hers ; and she 
experienced a sort of satisfaction in reflecting that her own feel- 
ings were so very sensitive. 

Hester too was silent, for she was thinking of the time when 
she would have felt exactly as her cousin did ; and she was thank- 
ful that her kind father and mother had assisted and encouraged 
her in overcoming that false shame. As the eldest daughter of 
a numerous family, many domestic duties necessarily devolved 
upon her, and her parents had always striven to induce that 
healthy state of mind which should lead her to perform them with 
cheerfulness and equanimity. 

A few days after this little event, Hester was interrupted while 
superintending the studies of her two youngest sisters, by the 
servant who came in to announce the arrival of some bonnets 
which had been sent to look at. Hester immediately ran down 
stairs, ‘ollowed by her cousin; and those of our readers who have 
ever felt the importance of choosing a new summer bonnet, will 
have no objection to accompany them. Two or three had been 
commented upon, when Amelia arrayed herself in a very tasteful- 
looking one, and glancing with much complacency at the reflection 
of her figure in the glass, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, you must have this; 
Hester! Its just the fashion, and trimmed with some of that noe 
violet-colored ribbon, it will look exquisite.”’ 

“ It is certainly very light and pretty,’’ responded her cousin 
in a tone of approval. 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s ‘sweetly pretty,'" said Amelia, employing a phrase 
which seems a great favorite among young ladies; “ none of the 
others will do, Hester, they are so antiquated compared with this.” 

“But I am afraid that it will be too expensive,”’ remarked 
Hester, thoughtfully, “ its more than double the price of the rest.” 

‘‘Ob! Hester! indeed you must have it. You will want to 
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wear your new bonnet when we go to visit Mrs. Osborne, and you 
know her girls will not think half so much of you, if you have a 
common one: they dress so genteely themselves.”’ Hester still 
hesitated. ‘If 1 spend as much money,” shesaid, “ as this will 
cost, I shall not have enough left to buy old nurse the shaw] I 
meant to give her. I think a less fashionable bonnet would do 
quite as well for me.” | 

“ Now you are really very tiresome, Hester, when you know 
this kind of bonnet is so much worn. I wish you cared a little 
more for what other people are likely to think and say about your 
things. I am sure the Miss Greenes will call you mean and 
shabby.” 

“« But, Amelia, my happiness will not be at all lessened by their 
criticisms on my bonnet, so long as it is clean and neat. I must 
do what appears to be right and just, even if I do run the risk of 
being styled unfashionable.” 

The result of this conversation was that Hester chose one of the 
plainer bonnets, and even preferred a simple white ribbon to the 
violet-colored one, because it was not so costly. A good service- 
able shaw! was bought for “ nurse ;’’ and as Hester remarked the 
respectable appearance of the old woman, when she came in it to 
church the next Sunday, she felt happy that the fear of ‘‘ what 
other peaple might think and say,”” had not influenced her pur- 
chases. And even when the cousins went on their long-promised 
visit to the Miss Osborne's, the gay, fashionable bonnets, which 
were worn by all the sisters, never for one moment disturbed the 


simple composure of Hester’s mind. 


The family was not a serious one, and it was only at the 
repeated request of Amelia, who begged so hard not to be 
separated from her cousin, that Hester was allowed to accept 


. the invitation. Her cheerful and amiable disposition soon won 


for her the kind regard of the young people, most of whom were 
her seniors in age, although she never sought to gain it by the 
least sacrifice of truth and consistency. 

“Don't you think Mary’s dress remarkably pretty, Miss 
Douglas?” said Emily Osborne one morning. This dress was 
the recent gift of a highly valued friend, and therefore much 
thought of. 

Hester hesitated, for the fair possessor was within hearing. 
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She did not like to say “‘no,’’ and she could not truthfully say 
‘‘ves,’”’ so she evaded the inquiry, by saying that the pattern was 
very striking, and the colors exceedingly bright. “But don't 
you call it pretty?’’ persisted Emily with more earnestness than 
politeness, ‘‘doesn’t it just suit Mary’s complexion?”’ 

Hester colored slightly, but she steadily replied, ‘‘No, I think 
not. I prefer that light blue dress which your sister wore 
yesterday.” 

Emily did not say any more; and in a few minutes Hester was 
joined by Amelia, who had been a silent, but not uninterested 
observer of what had passed. 

“Oh, Hester!”’ she whispered, “why will you always say what 
you think?”’ “I hope | have not given any offence,’”’ answered 
her cousin, ‘“‘ but when | was so pressed for an opinion, I could 
not help stating it.” 

“But you might just as well, have allowed that it was pretty: 
it did not signify to you whether it was, or not; and then Miss 
Mary would not have looked so red, nor Miss Emily have turned 
away so pointedly as she did.” 

Hester simply said that she was very sorry, if they were dis- 
pleased, but that she really could not help it; and Amelia 
lamented that her cousin was 80 over-particular, and yet so 
careless about securing the good opinion of those around her. 
During the day, however, she altered her opinion; not because 
she was convinced of the correctness of her cousin’s principles, 
but because the result of her remarks was favorable. Mary 
Osborne actually came to consult Hester on the choice of a 
bonnet ribbon, and even complimented her on the good taste 
which she generally displayed. 

Amelia wondered how it was that Hester, notwithstanding 
the frank avowal which she always made of her sentiments and 
Opinions, rarely offended those from whom she differed. The 
fact was, Hester’s manner was not blunt, or repulsive. She 
never spoke with that positive, care-for-nobody air, which some 
young persons appear to think indicative of true decision of 
character. And then on other points, Hester was yielding and 
impressible, ready to give up her own wishes to oblige another, 
and always trying in a sweet unselfish spirit, to promote the 
happiness of her associates. 
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There were several other visitors staying with the Osbornes ; 
consequently, two or three of the young people were obliged to 
sleep in the same room. This was rather a source of pleasure 
than otherwise, for young people are fond of being together. 
Much light conversation, of course, passed between them; but 
Hester was surprised to see, that, although they each offered a 
hurried prayer at night, it was entirely omitted in the morning, 
and that the gilt-edged Bible which lay on a corner of the 
dressing-table, was never opened. Hester felt half ashamed to 
go through her regular devotions, and her daily perusal of the 
Scriptures, but she knew that “‘the fear of man bringeth a snare,” 
and went quietly on in her usual way. The calm satisfaction 
which she thus experienced, amply compensated her for the 
half-suppressed astonishment and ridicule, which was at first 
manifested by her young companions. In after days, she had 
the gratification of knowing that her consistency of conduct at 
this time, had proved very beneficial to more than one of the 
gay party. 

We might relate many other incidents in Hester’s youthful] life, 
but we have already engrossed too much of the time and attention 
of our readers, and we have also said quite enough in illustration 
of our subject. May our dear young friends imitate Hester’s 
example, by early acquiring that mental and moral courage, 
which, when blended with humility and love, is so bright an 
ornament to its possessor; and forms a valuable assistant in the 
fulfilment of daily duties. C. C. 


THE FRESCOS AT WESTMINSTER. 


Ir is now nearly twelve months since we gave some account of 
the Cartoons exhibited last summer in Westminster Hall.* In 
pursuance of the plan which produced these as its first fruits, 
the Royal Commission of Fine Arts issued a notice in May, 1843, 
inviting British artists, or foreigners who had resided ten years 
or upwards in the kingdom, to prepare models of statuary for a 
similar exhibition: about two months afterwards they included 
in this announcement, frescos “executed on portable frames of 
laths, or other materials,” accompanied at the pleasure of the 


* See our volume for 1843, p. 368. 
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exhibitor, with cartoons as specimens of ability in design and 
composition. 

These statues, frescos, and cartoons, were as on the former 
occasion, thrown open to the public gratuitously on five days in 
the week during the past summer, the place of exhibition being 
again the fine old Hall at Westminster. 

As might be expected, there were many who went to view 
these national performances, and amongst them we were de- . 
lighted to see a large majority of what are usually denominated 
the lower classes. Even infants in arms were permitted to 
enter the noble building ; and it was not seldom that they made 
its lofty and finely carved roof to echo with their cries. We 
could have spared such music, though we would not for its sake, 
have willingly excluded the poor mother, harrassed at home with 
a thousand cares, and naturally desirous of the relaxation and 
mental pleasure which a sight like this might yield her. There 
were British mothers too, amongst these works of art, whose 
conduct she might possibly be stirred up to emulate—mothers 
whose greatness had reflected glory upon Britain—Britons whose 
chiefest praise it was, that they were mothers indeed. 

But there were tales, also, of ghastly, grisly death—of battle, 
wrong, and murder, among the decorations of these pictured 
walls. We do not like to play the cynic always, but how rarely 
can we smile approval on all that others are so proud to call 
national. The very first subject is an “‘ encounter ;”’ the second, 
a defence ; the third, a riotous onslaught—and all are national ! 

Then, but a short remove, and we stand before a thrilling sub- 
ject—the dead body of Harold brought to William the Conqueror. 
The stern, stony features of the Norman, unmoved amidst the 
horrors of the battle-field, and wearing a collar of cross-bones, 
are turned towards the gaunt and rigid corpse of one who was 
his fellow king an hour or so before. The pale, clay-cold, un- 
earthly, iron visage of the Saxon, with its teeth so firmly set; 
the stalwart figure prone in death, and scarcely yielding to the 
giant might employed to lift it from the fatal plain; the sinewy 
warriors filling up the group; are pictured with repulsive faith- 
fulness. 

: ‘He moves—he nods his head ; 

‘ But the motion comes from the bearers’ tread.”’ 
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He is a murdered man; but let it pass: it was an act of bar- 
barous times; our ancestors were savages, untamed and brutal. 
They fought half-naked, or in coats of mail: but Christianity has 
taught us better things. Our uniforms are gold and broad-cloth ; 
our swords are sanctified ; our bullets, blest. Yet it ts strange, 
unquestionably, that barbarism should be eschewed by us in al! 
but this. 

The whole head is sick of scenes like these, of which there are 
somany. We will turn to more engaging subjects. We havea 
few pleasing illustrations of Scripture—a feature—would that we 
need not say, a new feature—in national works of art. The 
meeting of Jacob and Rachel, with all its sunny richness of tint, 
and its heart-stirring associations, brings before us a picture of 
pastoral life in the East, on which it is refreshing to expatiate. 
There are some themes, too, which though not directly illustra- 
tive of the Bible, connect it with our native soil—such are the 
two designs of ‘* Reading the Bible in old St. Paul’s ; ’’ and “‘The 
first English Bible, as it was allowed to be read by the people in 
the church porches.”” Both are poor in composition, drawing, 
and breadth of shadow; but meagre as they are, the interest 
attaching to them is far from common-place. ‘The word of the 
Lord was precious in those days.” Would that we were worthier 
descendants of the worthy and heroic men, who jeoparded their 
lives for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
Is there so strange a lack of themes like this, that England must 
resort to others of questionable glory, in the decoration of her 
public buildings? Must a people, calling itself Christian, make 
@ national concession to paganism, by portraying on the walls of 
its senate house, such representations as the Fates? We think a 
great mistake is made by those who keep the Scriptures aloof 
from common life. ‘‘Say not, who shall ascend into heaven, 
that is to bring down Christ from above, or who shall descend 
into the deep, that is to bring up Christ again from the dead ; 
the word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart —that 
is, the word of faith which we preach.”’ It is to be interwoven 
with every day history--to be near us in the market place, the 
office and the senate ; not obtrusively thrust forward in word, but 
unmistakeably exhibited in deed and im truth. Let us, at all 
events, glory in its influence, whether it be shewn in missions, in 
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martyrdoms, in acts of heroism, in works of love, in righteous 
rule, or in honorable obedience. We are glad to see the waking 
movements of this spirit—the recognition of a providence, and 
in some few cases, of a God of providence, in public under- 
takings. We rejoice to see the merchants of our modern 
Babylon, inscribing in the decorations of their new Exchange, 
a text of scripture! Yes; in three full centuries, the protestants 
of Britain, have grown to such a height of moral daring, as to 
avow in the broad face of day, that “‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof.”” And there, in full front of this inscription, 
they have placed the mounted warrior, flourishing his baton, and 
saying, as might seem to some—‘‘ Come, let us seize on His 
inheritance!’’ Rome, though infamously corrupt in doctrine, 
and iniquitous in practice, is far, far before us in courage. She 
is not ashamed of her religion, bad as at the best itis; but we 
are soon laughed out of ours. 

We must linger for a little while before this sweetest picture— 
this gem of the collection—Mr. Horseley’s ‘‘ Peace.” A single 
figure, stately but not unfeminine, her lovely countenance placid as 
moonlight, but glowing with all the characters of physical and 
intellectual health—how solacing a contrast to the contorted and 
outraged anatomies on every side of us! Her right hand waves 
the olive branch, a picture in itself; its downy foliage glancing 
in the soft, silver light of purer skies, and its exquisitely pencilled 
fruit, blushing for its very ripeness’ sake. She holds within her 
left, the swift, home-haunting dove, a symbol of endeared im- 
port, pressing it with not unwelcome fondness to her bosom. 
Rich harvests wave behind her; while at her feet, the lion and 
the lamb lie down together. Such gentleness as this, makes great 
indeed. 

Britain has had her great hearts in the field; but it seems to 
us a pity that they should have gone there for glory. We look 
upon scenes of violence, of battle, or of civil insurrection; and 
we trust we are not unmoved by suffering, personal or relative, 
though we cannot suppress the little interrogative that always 
meets us on the tented plain. We see the sorrow; and we ask 
ourselves the cause. Here for example, is a wife mourning over 
the lifeless body of her husband.—Why? He took the sword, 
and perished by the sword. His very business was to kill others; 
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but another has killed him: he made a trade of blood; and he 
has been worsted in the market. It is matter of astonishment 
that so few of our own sculptors should have employed them- 
selves on statues of the really great amongst their ancestry. Of 
the noble army of martyrs whose praise is in all our churches— of 
the good prelates— the christian philosophers —the sacred poets by 
which our land has been distinguished, how few are found 
amongst the frescos or the statuary in this collection. Milton 
and his daughters,* as they have been represented fifty times 
before, occur here again and again; Chaucer thrice; and the 
“moral Gower,”’ his contemporary and tutor,once. Where are 
the hundred others of whom, as Englishmen, we love to cherish 
the remembrance? Here is the great Bacon, meditating correc- 
tions in his “‘ Novum Organum.”’ Look at his calm, thought- 
ful, intellectual features, and his fine expansive forehead ; but in 
his wasted cheek, the mercenary lines about the lower portion of 
his face, and even in his quick and anxious eye, you see some 
traces of his meaner nature. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined ; 

The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind. 


Her Majesty’s commissioners have resolved that six arched 
compartments in the House of Lords shall be decorated with 
fresco paintings: the subjects of three of which shall be personi- 
fications, or abstract representations of Religion, Justice, and 
the spirit of Chivalry. 

Religion “‘in the abstract ’’ is a pretty thing: in all its stern 
reality, according to the creed of most—a necessary evil: but we 
shall be giad to see it in the senate, however feebly represented, if 
its lineaments be truthful. He that ruleth over men should be 
sust, ruling in the fear of the Lord: and hence the strict pro- 
priety of associating two of these three personifications: we 
thought, though, in our simplicity, that justice was included 
in religion. We never dreamt as much of chivalry; and, there- 
fore, it was well to give to it a separate identity, especially if 
intended to include ‘ naval and military prowess.’ Religion and 
justice—the pictured morais of our rulers—might effect too much, 


* It seems a pity to mar the poetry of such representations as that of Milton 
dictating his “Paradise Lost” to his daughters; but it is now questioned 
whether these interesting daughters had ever learned to write ! 
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unless placed in juxta-position with the spirit of war, of spurious 
honor, of robbery, and blood-guiltiness. 

The three remaining subjects, expressing the relation of the 
sovereign to the church, the law and the state, are to be the 
Baptism of Ethelbert; Prince Henry acknowledging the authority 
of chief justice Gascoigne ; and Edward the Black Prince receiving 
the order of the garter from Edward III. 

Amongst the wonders of poor Cowper’s time, report could 
point to 

‘One who wears a coronet and prays.’ 

We hope that half-a-century has multiplied these chris- 
tian great ones fifty-fold. A sovereign kneeling in prostration 
of soul, before Him by whom kings reign, is such a sight 
as heaven stoops down to see. But formal service to a 
monk, is not much like this pure and undefiled religion. 
He who is our Master, is the Master of our highest potentates ; 
and in things spiritual, we spurn allegiance to any other. 
He who has been appointed head over all things to his 
Church, demands, and shall receive, our highest praise. The 
stone cut out of the mountain, which must break in pieces, and 
consume all forms of anti-christian error, has been set in opera- 
tion “ without hands.’’ Touch but the pure spiritual church of 
the Redeemer, and its glory becomes dim—its fine gold is trans- 
muted by the withering contact into “‘ wood, hay, stubble.” 
Kings—and kings of England too—Aave kissed the foot of the 
man of sin himself; or held the stirrup of his imperious delegate, 
and thought they were but shewing, as they should, the true 
“relation of the sovereign to the church.” Where will the strange 
delusion stop, if man be deified, and Christ dethroned ? 


THEN AND NOW. 

A comparison of the past with the present, is sometimes 
attended with many and great advantages. Events which had 
been nearly effaced from the memory, are by this means restored, 
and gratitude for past deliverances awakened. When Jacob had 
left Padan Aram, where he experienced numerous vicissitudes, he 
proceeded on his journey, and came in sight of the Jordan, which 
he had passed upwards of twenty years before. That river was 
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connected with many interesting associations, and led him back 
to his father’s house, whence he had been exiled, and forced to 
seek a refuge from his brother’s anger, amongst strangers. As 
he leaned on his staff, and reflected upon his former desolate and 
destitute state, he gratefully and feelingly ejaculated, ‘‘ With my 
staff I passed over this Jordan, and now | am become two bands.”’ 
Then, he was solitary and alone, his staff his only property. 
Now, he was the possessor of numerous flocks and herds, and 
accompanied by a large retinue; wives, children, and domestics. 
Then he was a wanderer, seeking a home; now he was returning 
to a quiet resting place, to enjoy the fruits of long protracted 
labor and toil. 

We find a comparison, not indeed precisely similar, but no less 
interesting, entertained by the Apostle Paul, (1. Cor. xiii. 11,) 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. For now, we see through a glass darkly, but 
then, face to face: now, I know in part; but then, I shall know 
even as also | am known.”” What is more interesting than the 
comparisons here introduced? Childhood is a state of ignorance 
and inexperience. The thoughts, the words, the actions, the 
pursuits of a child, are weak and puerile. He speaks without 
reflection; he acts without motive—the toy and the rattle the 
chief sources of his amusement, and his proudest boast. Then he 
delighted in trifles; but when he becomes a man, the toys are 
discarded, and he delights in objects more worthy of riper years. 
His desires fix on things more rational. The gains of merchandize, 
the path of glory, the attainments of science, the rewards of 
literature, the accumulation of wealth, employ his thoughts, and 
invite his diligent and laborious research. 

Then and now, form a striking contrast in the case of the 
pupil and the man of science. When first placed at school, he 
was altogether ignorant of the primary elements of learning. He 
advances to the art of reading, a knowledge of grammar, the 
classics, arithmetic, mathematics, &c. ; till he shines forth perhaps, 
as Watts, Newton, or Boyle. He that once could not count the 
alphabet, now attempts to count the stars, to discover new planets, 
and explore new worlds. 

Then and now, illustrate the amazing difference between the 
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humble peasant, and the wealthy peer. At the commencement 
of his career, he was a laborer, an artisan, a mechanic, or a miner; 
but he was diligent and industrious. Then, he guided the plough, 
or worked at the anvil; now, he is a peer of the realm, attends 
Her Majesty’s court, keeps a town and country house, his 
carriage and four, and excites the wonder of the gazing throng, at 
the astonishing change in his character and fortune. It is said of 
a gentleman who was originally a blacksmith, but whose industry 
raised him to wealth and eminence, that to remind him of his 
humble origin, he chose for his crest, a hammer, surmounting 
an anvil, with the motto subscribed, “‘ By these I obtained you ;” 
intimating, that the above implements had procured for him the 
carriage, and its necessary appendages. 

Then and now, are beautifully illustrated by the progress of the 
gospel; at the commencement like a cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, yet so wonderfully increased, as to fill the whole hemisphere. 
At the day of pentecost, the church at Jerusalem numbered one 
hundred and twenty members. Then, it was small and feeble, a 
mere handful of corn sown upon the mountains; but how great 
has been the increase. Now, “the fruit thereof shakes like 
Lebanon.”’’ Maultitudes have been added to the Lord; and 
thousands appear in the ranks of Messiah’s forces; Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, already sing of salvation. Ethiopia stretches 
forth her hands unto God; the islands have received His law. 
Kings have become the nursing fathers, and Queens the nursing 
mothers of His church. And what shall be the triumph, when 
all nations shall call the Redeemer blessed? when the idols shall 
be every where abolished ; when superstition shall be universally 
dethroned ; when the man of sin shall be driven from his usurped 
station; when the crescent of Mahomet shall wane; when the 
stone cut out of the mountains without hands shall fill the whole 
earth, and the song of triumph be loud and universal; “‘ Now is 
come salvation and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and 
the power of His Christ. Hallelujah!” 

Then and_now, exhibit the difference between a sinner once in 
the error of his way, but now a subject of Divine grace. Then he 
lived without the knowledge of God; without any sense of the 
value of his soul; without any concern for his salvation; a 
formalist in the house of God; a trifler with the Holy Scriptures ; 
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deaf to the calls and checks of conscience; his days spent in folly, 
and his nights in dissipation and excess. Under the preaching of 
the gospel, or by the reading of the word of God, or by some 
serious and alarming dispensation of Divine Providence, he is 
brought to reflect upon his ways, and to turn his feet unto 
Jehovah’s testimonies. He starts up from his sinful state as from 
a dream, wondering at his long continued folly, his hardness of 
heart, and the merciful forbearance of God. Now, he sees with 
different eyes, hears with different ears, and feels as he never felt 
before. What was formerly his gain and his pleasure, he 
relinquishes for Christ. Now he is a new creature; a new world 
opens to his view. His understanding, his will, his affections, 
are all consecrated to God, and sanctified by the Spirit. O how 
This difference between now, and then, is strikingly noticed by the 
Apostie Paul, (1. Tim. i. 13—-17,) “ Whowas before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, because I 
did it ignorantly, in unbelief. And the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 
Before his conversion, he was so averse from the faith of Christ, 
so determined upon the annihilation of Christianity, that he 
persecuted his disciples unto the death. But now, since his 
conversion, he endeavors earnestly, diligently, and perseveringly, 
te diffuse the knowledge of the Saviour, and, instrumentally, to — 
build up the faith which he once labored to destroy. He labored 
more abundantly than all the apostles. In Palestine, in Asia 
Minor, in the islands of the Mediterranean, in Greece, in Italy, 
and according to some, in Britain, he unfurls the standard of 
the Saviour, and is the means of enlisting multitudes under the 
banner of the Cross. Read the account of his unequalled labors 
and suffermgs, and mark the contrast in his life and character, 
now he is converted by Divine grace, to his cruelty and hostility, 
when he was ignorant of Christ and His salvation. 

Then and now, will be strikingly exemplified, if we carry our 
views to the fature state. Hitherto, the subject has been regarded 
in the retrospect; let us now consider it in the prospective. As it 
affects the real Christian, the thought is full of blies ; as to his 
knowledge, his holiness, his happiness. Now, he sees through @ 
glass darkiy, or obscurely ; then, he shall see without a medium, 
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clearly, and face to face ; then, his eyes shall see “the King” in 
all His beauty; in his flesh he shall then see “jod; then, he will 
be perfect in holiness; then, his bliss will be complete and 
uninterrupted. “‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth. 
not yet appear what we shall be, but when He shall appear, then, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 

Then shall we see, and hear, and know, 

All we desired and wished below ; 

And every power find sweet employ, 

In that eternal world of joy. 

Not so the wicked. To him the contrast will be great and 
awful; now, absorbed in pleasure; then, immersed in pain. Now, 
rejecting Christ, then, rejected of Christ ; now, ridicuiing the idea 
of future punishment ; then, experiencing all the pains of that 
punishment, so justly inflicted by a righteous God, upon the 
unrighteous and unholy. Then, he will be for ever banished 
from the presence of God, from happiness and joy, without rest, 
without peace, without hope. | 

O sinner, sinner, turn to. God that you 
God then! Now, it is the accepted time; then, mercy will not 
be found even if sought, by the impenitent. Now, Jesus invites 
you to come and receive pardon and eternal life; then, he will 
say to the ungodly, “‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the Think on these things.. 

Penryn. R. 


THE EARTH WEIGHED AND MEASURED. 
(To the Bditer of the Youths’ Magazine.; 
Sir,-—I cannot but regard it. as one of the most interesting’ 
features of our own day, that the Bible is considered by men.of. 
scientific attainments in a much more favorable light than was 


simply in relation to our, best. interests, as participators in &, 
common salvation. But in these days we find them brought, 
forward, not unfrequently, in illustration of scientific truths and: 
principles. There can be no doubt that they are eminently; 
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deserving of all honor in this respect; and it has long since 
appeared to me, that a striking analogy obtains between their 
prophetical and philosophical characters. For just as the fulfil- - 
ment of prophecy helps us to a right understanding of the 
prophetical books, so do the advance of modern science, and 
our daily discoveries in every branch of physics, enable us to 
appreciate the anticipated philosophy of Scripture. That the 
Bible is before the age in which we live, is evident, from the 
fact that not one of the many modern disclosures which have 
taken place in the scientific world, is in any way opposed to the 
statements of Holy writ. For my own part, I cannot understand 
how the infidel philosopher can shut his eyes to the fact, that 
those “holy men of God,’’ who were instrumentally employed 
in writing the Bible, were so very far in advance of the times in 
which they wrote. Almost all that deserves the name of science 
amongst ourselves, is of comparatively recent growth: the re- 
searches of our ancestors only a century, or a century and a 
half ago, especially in questions of natural history, are little 
better than fable; and in other departments of enquiry, they 
seem rather to have invented truth, than to have elicited it by 
induction and experiment. But the writers of the Bible, living in 
remote ages, and amongst unlettered men, ignorant of the first 
principles of physical knowledge, were nevertheless conversant 
with many of the most abstruse phenomena of nature; and 
always thought and reasoned like men. There is mind as well 
as piety, in all that they have left om record, and this majesty, 
and intellectual stature cannot have been derived from any other 
source, than the teaching of the only Wise God himself. 

I have been led into these remarks by a perusal of Jsaiah xl. 12, 
“Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance ?”’ 

In the sublimity of this challenge, we are, perhaps, too much 
in the habit of losing sight of its literal accuracy: the waters 
of our earth, have actually been measured out with all the con- 
summate care so conspicuous in the other arrangements of 
God's providence: the heaven, whether regarded as the solar 
system, or the whole visible universe, has been adjusted in its 
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several parts and relations, in such a manner as to admit of no 
derangement; whilst the more ponderable materials of the 
world have been so combined, or aggregated, as to give to every 
part, its required density and attractive power. This wonderful 
adaptation of means to a designed end, appears to me to afford 
a delightful comment on the text which represents the Eternal 
Wisdom as saying, “‘ When he prepared the heavens I was 
there ; when he set a compass upon the face of the depth; then 
I was with him as one brought up with him, and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.”’ Prov. viii. 27, 30. And 
how sweetly the spirit of this passage appears to have been 
caught by Cowper in his poetic paraphrase. 
“When like a tent to dwell in, 

He spread the skies abroad, 

And swathed about the swelling 

Of Ocean's mighty flood— 

He wrought by weight and measure ; 

And I was with him then ; 

Myself, the Father’s pleasure, 

And mine, the sons of men.” 


These remarks, however, are but general; let me proceed a 
little more in detail. The waters of the ocean, as well as those 
which load the atmosphere, or fertilize the earth, have been all 
accurately ‘‘ measured,”” both as regards their extent, and their 
specific gravity. ‘“‘ Who will venture to assert,” says one of our 
highest authorities on the subject, “that the distribution of sea 
and land as they now exist, though apparently so dispropor- 
tionate, is not actually necessary, as the world is at present 
constituted ? What would be the result, for instance, if the 
Pacific or the Atlantic Ocean, were to be converted into conti- 
nents; would not the climates of the existing continents be 
completely changed by such an addition to the land, and the 
whole of their fertile regions be reduced to arid deserts? Now, 
_ this distribution of sea and of land, depends, of course, in a great 
measure, upon the absolute quantity of water in the world; while, 
on the other hand, the relative gravity of water, as compared 
with that of the earth, keeps the ocean within its destined limits, 
notwithstanding its pincessant motion.””* Nor is this the language 


* Eighth Bridgewater Treatise, Book Il. chap. 1, $2. p. 187. 
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of the intelligent and humble christian only, for Laplace, whose 
melancholy opposition to Revelation is well known, has shewn 
that the world would have been constantly liable to have been 
deluged from the slightest causes, had the mean density of the 
ocean exceeded that of the earth! The same care has been mani- 
fest with reference to the waters which are above the heaven, 
in regulating the laws of evaporation and condensation. Asa 
general rule, the quantity of rain decreases from the equatorial 
to the polar regions, according to the requirements of the several 
countries it is intended to refresh and fructify ; the annual fall in 
some parts of India being upwards of 100 inches, whilst in the 
northern regions of Europe, it does not exceed fifteen or eighteen. 
The dry and thirsty lands of Southern Asia, are thus watered 
abundantly, while the colder latitudes receive as much as is 
necessary to nourish their scantier vegetation. It has been 
assumed, that in our own country, much more rain falls annually 
than is required, for the support of animal and vegetable life, and 
that consequently a large overplus finds its way to the subter- 
raneous regions of the earth; but repeated and careful experi- 
ments have demonstrated that this is not the rule, but the 
exception by which the existence of a rule is proved. 

That the heaven, or as Lowth renders it, “‘the heavens’’—if 
by these terms we are to understand .he planetary systems of 
the universe, have been ‘‘ meted out with a span,”’ is beautifully 
obvious to every student in astronomy. He knows with what 
consummiate skill, every part of the vast panorama of creation 
has been adjusted, as regards the size, gravitating tendency, 
relative distance, and speed of every member of that magnificent 
host, which Jehovah is represented as calling forth by their 
names, and urging on their appointed ways by the might of his 
sustaining and directing word. 

It is no less literally true that the dust of the earth has been 
measured, and the hills and mountains weighed as it were in a 
balance. The density of the whole earth is more than five times 
greater than that of water, and about twice as much as that of 
the heaviest rocks with which we are experimentally acquainted. 
It follows therefore, that those materials of our globe which are 
near its centre, must be very far heavier than those upon, or 
near, its surface. And why is this? Simply that its whole bulk 
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should possess the exact degree of attraction necessary to the 
well-being of animal and vegetable life. The very dust of the 
earth, ‘‘ the stones of darkness,” the rocks for ever hidden in 
deep recesses of our earth, have been all weighed and measured, 
that the trembling heather, and the graceful hare-bell may suspend 
their tiny petals, as shall not only best secure their favorable 
growth, but be instrumental in continuing the species by enabling 
the fertilizing pollen to perform its proper functions effectually.* 
Yes; the gravitating influence of the great globe itself, is so 
adjusted as to draw those little flowers into the drooping posi- 
tion they assume, and thus bring the head of the pistil so 
directly under the stamina, that their farina must fall upon it, 
and thus give fertility to the plant, and perpetuity to its race. 

Who, then, can read these wondrous evidences of a Father's 
care, without feelings of unspeakable gratitude to Him who has 
not only displayed his manifold wisdom in creation and provi- 
dence, but has crowned all by the gift of that precious book 
which, whilst it illustrates and opens the volume of nature, 
receives from it in return, so delightful and heart-warming a 
commentary. Your’s, &c. 

PHILOSOPHIA, 


CONSECRATED EARTH. 


“ And Naaman said, ‘Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given to thy ser- 
vant two mules’ burthen of earth? For thy servant will henceforth offer 
neither burnt-offering, nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord.’”’—~ 


2 Kings v. 17. 

Ir is probable that this request was intended as a compliment 
to the prophet, to whom Naaman had resorted much in the 
same spirit as that which now prompts a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
among the Mohammedans. The emperor Aurengzebe, who died 
at Ahmednagur, in Dowlatabad, on the 21st February, 1707, in 
like manner sent and procured some earth from the desert 
of Kirbila, in Arabia, where Imam Hussein, the grandson of 
Mahommed, suffered martyrdom. The purpose for which he 
intended it is evident from his will, “ Let them place this sinner,” 
says he, referring to himself, “‘ plunged in iniquity, in the pure 
and of Hussein, (the of Gnd be epen 


~ See our volume for 1838, p. 62 
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there can be no security for the immersed-in-iniquity, except 
refuge at that asylum of absolution and mercy; and let what is 
necessary for this exalted felicity be taken from our fortunate 
son Prince Allijah, with whom it is. ”’ 

That Naaman, notwithstanding his loud profession of devotion 
to the God of Israel, still retained some strong tendencies toward 
his original idolatry, is evident from the subsequent narrative ; 
and it is not improbable, that while resolved to conform out- 
wardly to the religion of Elisha, he was anxious to mingle with 
it, especially when his day of death should arrive, as much of 
the “‘ patristic’’ superstition as might quiet his conscience, and 
save his memory from disgrace. His burial in holy earth would 
be consistent with the faith of his ancestors; while the trust 
which it implied, in the true prophet of the Lord, would bespeak 
indirectly his dependance on the God of Israel. 


A LIFE-CREED AND A DEATH-CREED. 
“ The fool hath said in his heart—No God!” 

Tue following affecting passage forms part of a confession 
made by the late William Chapman, of Darlington, once an 
avowed infidel, but who on his dying bed was brought, through 
Divine grace, to a sense of his real character and condition, and 
died in the faith of the gospel. 

“« My views on the Bible and on Christianity have been sadly 
and awfully wrong, but when young, I was ready to catch at 
infidelity, nay, if was just what I desired to be true; and, as I 
advanced in life, I grew more and more hardened, and more firmly 
was I determined to resist all evidence of what I now see and 
believe to be truth, and I did so with all my might. But I now 
state this to you, as my firm belief, that nine out of ten of the 
infidels cannot meet a sick bed and a dying hour with their 
principles. I know more of infidelity than they do, and have 
been more determined than they all, never to yield to the truth of 
Divine revelation, but I have found if would not do, and I 
solemnly regret the past; had it not been for my past wicked, 
sinful, and infidel life, I might have been this day a useful mem- 
ber of society, and a bright Christian.”— Memoir by E. Pease. 
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INDIA, RUBBER. 


Tne caoutchouc tree grows, in general, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet without branches, then branching, runs up fifteen feet 
higher. The leaf is about six inches long, thin, and shaped like 
that of a peach tree. The trees show their working by the num- 
ber of knots, or bunches, made by tapping; and when most 
tapped, give most milk or sap. 

As the time of operating is early day, we were ready before 
sun-rise. The blacks are first sent through the forest, with a 
quantity of soft clay, and a small pick-axe. On coming to one 
of the trees, a portion of the soft clay is formed into a cup and 
stuck to the trunk. The black then striking his pick over the 
cup, the sap oozes out slowly, a tree giving daily about a gill. 
The tapper continues in this way, tapping perhaps fifty trees, 
when he returns, and with a jar, passing over the same ground, 
empties his cups. So by seven o'clock the blacks came in with 
their jars, ready for working. 

The sap at this stage resembles milk in appearance, and some- 
what in taste. It is also frequently drunk with perfect safety. 
If left standing now, it will curdle like milk, disengaging a watery 
substance like whey. 

Shoemakers now arrange themselves to form the gum. Seated 
in the shade, with a large pan of milk on one side; and on the 
other, a flagon, in which is burned a nut peculiar to this country, 
emitting a dense smoke, thé operator having his last, or form, 
held by a long stick or handle, previously besmeared with soft 
clay (in order to slip off the shoe when finished) holds it over the 
pan, and pouring on the milk until it is covered, sets the coating 
in the smoke, then giving it a second coat, repeats the amoking ; 
and so on with a third and fourth, until the shoe is of the re- 
quired thickness, averaging from six to twelve coats. When 
finished, the shoes on the forms are placed in the sun the 
remainder of the day to drip. Next day, if required, they may 
be figured, being so soft that any impression will be indelibly 
received. The natives are very dexterous in this work. Witha 
quill and a sharp-pointed stick they will produce finely lined 
leaves and flowers, such as you may have seen on the shoes, in 
an incredibly short space of time. After remaining on the forms 
two or three days, the shoes are cut open on the top, allowing 
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the last to slip out. They are then tied together, and slung on 
poles, ready for the market. There, pedlars and Jews trade for 
them with the country people; and in lots of a thousand or more, 
they are again sold to the merchants, who have them stuffed 
with straw, and packed in boxes to export, in which state they 
are received in the United States. Im the same manner, any 
shape may be manufactured. Thus toys are made over clay 
forms. After drying, the clay is broken and extracted ; bottles, 
&c. are made in the same way. As the gum grows older, it 
becomes darker in colour and more tough. The number of 
caoutchouc trees in the province is countless. In some parts 
whole forests of them exist, and they are frequently cut down 
for firewood. Although the tree exists in Mexico and the East 
Indies, there appears to be no importation into the United States 
from these places. The reason I suppose must be the want of 
that prolificness found in them here. 

The caoutchouc tree may be worked all the year ; but generally 
in the wet seasons they have rest, owing to the flooded state of 
the woods; and the milk being watery, it requires more of it to 
manufacture the same article than in the dry season. — American 


paper. 


Guqgquiries and Correspondence. 


The Lord’s Supper. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 

My Dear Sra,—Will you allow me through the medium so kindly 
offered in your valuable publication, to enquire what Scriptural 
authority Christians have for the monthly observance of the Lord's 
supper? An answer from R. C. of Penryn, would oblige. 

Your's respectfully, B. C. 


Tue primitive Christians, it would seem from Acés ii. 42, 
commemorated the death of Christ on the first day of the week, 
but some writers think, from Acts ii. 46, that they did this datly. 
Justin Martyn, who wrote 44 years after the death of the apostle 
John, states, that “‘on Sunday, all Christians in the city and 
country, meet together because it is the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection; and then we read the writings of the prophets, and 
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apostles. This done, the president makes an oration to the 
assembly, exhorting them to obey what they hear, and then we 
all join in prayer; after that, we celebrate the sacrament, and 
they that are willing, give alms.” 

“The celebration of the Lord’s supper,” observes Dwight, 
‘continued to be a weekly practice of Christians, until the year 
a.D. 64, as appears from Acts xx. 7, and according to the words 
of Justin Martyn, until a.p. 144. It was celebrated by the first 
Christians in the evening; “afterwards,” says Pictet, in his 
“** Théologie Chretienne,’ in the morning, or at noon, or at three 
in the afternoon. By some on three days, and by others, on 
four days of the week.” 

As to the particular time of its celebration, there is no positive 
command in the New Testament. The apostle’s words, 1 Cor. 
xi. 26, ‘‘ As often as,’’ certainly imply, that the time should not 
be too far apart. The practice of the primitive Christians can 
scarcely be urged as a precedent, as they were always together, 
had all things common, and brake bread from house to house; 
conduct which could not be considered as an example for — 
the present time. The celebration of the Lord’s supper monthly, 
appears to be judicious, and a medium between the weekly and 
quarterly practice of some Christians. They who have adopted 
the weekly practice, from the writer’s own knowledge, are by no 
means regular at the Lord’s table. 

It is left to the judgment of Christians as to the period of its 
celebration. ‘“‘ We see,” says archbishop Whitgift, “that in 
sundry points, the government of the church, used in the apos- 
tles” time, is. and has been of necessity, altered; whereby it is 
plain, that any one certain form or kind of external government, 
perpetually to be observed, is no where in the Scripture pre- 
scribed in the churches.” 

‘ For rites and ceremonies,” adds Lord Bacon, “‘and for the 
particular hierarchies, policies, and disciplines of churches, they 
be left at large.” 

It is however binding on all siftere disciples of Christ, to obey 
his command, “Do this in remembrance of me; and that as 
often as they do it, they shew forth the Lord’s death. “The 
ordinance,” says the Rev. Thomas Watson, “is not to be cele- 
brated once in a year, or once in our lives, but often. A Chris- 
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tian’s own necessities may make him come often hither. His 
corruptions are strong, therefore he had need come often hither, 
for an antidote to expel the poison of sin.”” They who wait 
upon the Lord, in this, as well as in every other ordinance, shall 
renew their strength. 


Penryn. R. C. 


Salvation from Sin, 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 

My Dean Sirn,—Having been favored with an answer to the ques- 
tion on “The Way of Salvation,”’ (page 61) for which I return my 
sincere thanks, I beg to propose another, on a subject which seems to 
be a contradiction to God’s word. In Matthew i, 21. we read, “ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his peeple from their sins.” 
If Christians find in him such a Saviour, and if they have within them ~ 


 @ new heart, a heart turned from the love of sin to the love of God, 


why do they invariably make confession of sin, as though they were 
the enemies of him they profess to love. It is to me discouraging, to 
hear those who have for years joined a Christian church, and grown 
grey in the service of God, still lamenting the very sins over which . 
mourn, and from which I hope to be made free. 

Your's respectfully, S.H. 


Curist saves those who are truly converted to him, from the 
love and dominion of sin here, and from its consequences here- 
after. It is one thing to commit sin, and another thing to love it: 
it is one thing to be the habitual slave of sin, and another to be 
occasionally betrayed into it. Those who have “grown grey in 
the service of God,” are not always prepared against the devices 
of Satan, nor are they delivered from a corrupt nature; they 
have, therefore, much reason to lament their repeated transgres- 
sions of God’s law. If it be discouraging to S. H. to witness 
such expressions of godly sorrow in true Christians, what does 
she think of the far more affecting evidences of contrition 
exhibited by such men of God, as David, and the apostle Paul‘ 


The Inward Witness. 


To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 
Dear Sta,—Will you, or any of your valuable correspondents, 
kindly favor me with an explanation of 1 John v. 10. It is a subject 
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that has been much impressed upon my own mind of late, and has 
caused much serious enquiry; my question is, “ Whether it is possible 
for a true believer in the Lord Jesus, to remain without this witness?” 
If you will render your assistance, you will oblige, 
Your's respectfully, 
A SBARCHER AFTER TRUTH. 


He who believes any thing, has an inward consciousness of 
that belief, whatever it may be; he knows, and is satisfied that 
he believes it, even though he cannot by any outward sign de- 
monstrate the fact to others: so he that believeth in the Son of 
God, feels assured that he does so, and is so firmly persuaded of 
it, that he wants no other witness—he has the witness in him- 
self. This appears to be the whole import of the text which 
commentators have done so much to mystify, by interpreting it 
to mean some miraculous or unprecedented evidence which a 
believer never can be without. Those experienced christians who 
are not ignorant of the devices of our Great Adversary, must 
have often felt how anxiously he endeavors, from time to time, to 
suppress or pervert this inward testimony: it is, in fact, the 
master-stroke of his ruinous policy. He is a liar, and the father 
of it; and as his first assault consisted in an attempt to deny 
the outward evidence of God's own voice in Eden; so he now 
watches every convenient opportunity for silencing the whispers 
of our own hearts and consciences in favor of the gospel system 


of salvation. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


The School of Morality! Some months ago public attention was 
drawn to an old house in West-street, West Smithfield, which, it 
appears evident, from the peculiar contrivances for concealment and 
escape, belonged in former times to a gang of burglars, footpads, and 
other infamous characters. So choice a subject for the stage was of 
course readily seized upon by those caterers to the depraved appetites 
of our embryo convicts, the dramatic writers; and a piece was speedily 
written for the Surrey Theatre, entitled, ‘‘ The Old House in West- 
Street, or London in the last century.’’ Just as it was ready for repre- 
sentation, we are rejoiced to find that the Lord Chamberlain has put 
his veto on the proposed performance, on account of its general 
tendency to deprave the public taste, and demoralize the public mind, 
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We sincerely wish this had been the case with regard to other pieces 
of similar character, such, for example, as “ Jack Sheppard.”” The evils 
resulting from the performance of this atrocious drama it is awful to 
contemplate. 

Fighting peace-makers. We regret to find that a highly esteemed 
dignitary of the church has been recently engaged in the mummery of 
blessing the colors of one of our regiments lately returned from China. 
His speech affords a melancholy instance of the combined forces of 
prejudice and fashion. His reverence told the soldiers that they were 
more truly men of peace than any other class—we hope he did not 
intend to exclude his own. He assured them that arms was a most 
disinterested ‘‘ pastime,”’ and that they fought, not for themselves, but 
for posterity. Not a single ungenerous thought about gay clothing, 
pensions, half-pay, or self-glory, seemed to have crossed his lordship’s 
breast for one moment, so entirely was he absorbed by the contempla- 
tion of their pious valour, and unremunerated patriotism. Nay; he 
pressed “ al] history’’ into his service, and made the brazen trumpet of 
warfare, vocal in praise of these good men, “ All history,’’ said he, 
** were it needful, would testify to the truth of what I say.’’ We pre- 
sume that it never has been needful; for the annals of the battle-field, 
so far as we have seen them, have always been those of treachery and 
murder. 

Another dignitary of the church, in presenting colors to the 2nd 
West York Infantry, took a more sober view of the case; but, as 
will appear in the sequel, was singularly unfortunate in proving too 
much. “ He did not deny that war, like a pestilence or famine, was 4 
scourge, and had often proved, in the hand of the Almighty, the rod, 
as it were of his displeasure, to chastise the proud, and restrain the 
insolent of the nations. It was fearful to contemplate the unmitigated 
evil invariably attendant on its course, and the weight of responsibility 


_ which accordingly attached itself to those to whom it belonged to decide 


how far, in any given case, there existed a legitimate cause of war.” 

“With the increased intelligence of these latter days,” he con- 
tinued, “with the sound principles every where gaining ground, 
of international policy; with the free interchange of commerce, the 
kindly communications of men of literature, science, and benevo- 
lent minds, of different countries,with each other, there was continually 
less and less probability of wars of whatever kind, and especially wars 
of unprovoked aggression."’ 

This is, perhaps, more honest than prudent. War, then, ‘is the 
creature of ignorance ; the minion of unsound principles; the fruit 
of bad policy; the result of fettered commerce; and unfriendly to 
kindly and enlightened communication! Enough! 
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POETRY. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF CHATSWORTH AND 
HADDON-HALL. 


Tuey haunt me still, they haunt me still, the memories of that day, 
That princely building, and that hall, now falling to decay ; 

The wood-crown'd and the rocky heights, the birds, the trees, the flowers, 
The thoughts which fill’d my bosom in those happy, happy hours. 
Say, was it but an idle dream? or was it waking bliss? 

Could images so beautiful beam on a world like this? 

Oh! tell me was it fairy land? for music fill’d the air, 

Surely it was no spot of earth, such melody was there! 


Oh! no, it was no sleeping dream, no vision of the brain, 
Would that such bright reality my soul might know again; 
There was melody, deep melody, and music in the breeze ; 
There was beauty in the simple flowers, and beauty in the trees ; 
There was beauty in the ivy twining round the ruin'd wall, 

And methought that beauty rich and rare was beaming over all! 
And then I felt the rising sigh, I felt the tear-drop flow, 
For I wondered how this world could be so full of sin and woe! 


I gazed upon the noble house, and its far-sweeping lawn, 
On which there sported side by side the gentle deer and fawn ; 
And I thought, within that palace, so stately and so proud, 
Where oft the voice of revelry resounded long and loud, 
And where the soul of gladness seem’d to fill the circle gay, 
E’en there some young hearts’ dearest hopes might wither and decay. 


One moment more I gazed, and then I turned away mine eye, 
For I felt the tear was rising, and I scarce could stay the sigh. 
Oh! I would not wish for greatness to be on earth my lot, 

But rather dwell in solitude; content to be forgot 
By all on earth, if only He, the Lord of earth and heaven, 
Would be my friend, and whisper that my sins were all forgiven. 


Oh! footsteps light and footsteps sad have wandered where I trod, 
What are they now but mouldering clay beneath the grassy sod? 
The oak which now o’ershadows it, perchance was budding then, 
But the hopes that rose in human hearts come not with Spring again, 
And the fears, the little fretting fears, that fill’d so many a breast— 
Oh! happy thought, the mourner now has found eternal rest! 
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And is it so? yes! if that heart with its sad thoughts could blend 
A thought of Jesus, and could ask that Jesus for its friend ; 
Methinks could heavenly bosom sigh, or heavenly eye grow dim 
With tears while gazing on this earth, one would be shed by Him ; 
He who could die to save a world from dark and long despair, 

Oh! surely He will listen to the mourner’s heartfelt prayer ! 


Dear Lord! if all things pass away, if all my heart has loved 
With deep and trusting tenderness must shortly be removed,— 
If all the beauties of thy hand which now delight mine eye, 
If all the earthly hopes that spring within my breast must die, 
If all beneath the sun must fade, and every joy that beams— 
Oh, Saviour, rouse my earth-bound soul from these delirious dreams, 
Oh, draw my wandering heart to heaven, and fill it with thy love; 
Be thou my Father, and my All, and make my home above: 
Let not a world so beautiful hold back my heart from Thee, 
But teach me that though bright and fair, ’tis full of misery! 
Yes, teach me, teach me, dearest Lord! and bring me to Thy throne, 
E’en though it be through trials deep, to worship Thee alone ! 
ELIZABETH. 


THE BIBLE’S COMPLAINT. 


Am I the book of God? then why, 

O man! so seldom is thine eye 
Upon my pages cast ? 

In me behold the only guide 

In which thy steps thou canst confide, 
And yet be safe at last! 


Am I the record God has given 
Of Him who left the courts of heaven, 
Thy pardon to procure? 
And canst thou taste one moment’s bliss, 
Apart from such a hope as this, 
Or feel one hour secure ? 


Am I the Spirit’s voice, that tells 

Of all His grace and love, who dwells 
Between the Cherubim ? 

And wilt thou slight my warnings still, 

And strive thy cup of guilt to fill, 
Till it shall reach the brim? 

O turn at length from danger’s path, 

And “ kiss the Son,” lest in his wrath 
The Father rise and swear, 
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That since in mercy oft address’d, 
Thou still hast scorn'd the promis’d rest, 
Thou shalt not enter there! 


Know that in yonder realms above, 
Where fondest sympathy and love 
For erring mortals reign, 
Ten thousand glorious spirits burn 
To celebrate thy first return, 
In loud, ecstatic strain ! 


And hark! from that abyss of woe, 
Where tears of grief and anguish flow 
Amidst devouring fire ; 
What sounds of hopeless wail proclaim 
The terrors of Jehovah's name, 

The fierceness of his ire! 


O, sinner, hear that doleful ery, 
And learn from sin and self to fly, 
Ere Justice lift his rod! 
List, while thou may’st, to Mercy’s call, 
For ‘tis a fearful thing to fall 
Into the hands of God! 


Now—Now—is the accepted day, 
And, shadow-like, it fleets away 
On wings of awful speed ; 
Take up the Cross, and thou art strong, 
Come life, come death !—reject it long, 
And thou art lost indeed ! Resecca C, 


THE WAITING SAVIOUR. 

“ Behold I stand at the door and knock.’’— Rev. til. 20. 
Tue Saviour stands and knocks, admit Him now, 
Ere time hath left its impress on thy brow, 

He asks thine heart, deny Him not the boon, 
Nor deem the sunny days of youth too soon. 
O! cast aside theglittering toys of earth, 

When a rich treasure of surpassing worth, 
A radiant crown, a mansion in the skies, 
Shall recompense the trifling sacrifice ! 


Resolve on the surrender; thou shalt gain 
A Friend Omnipotent—who can sustain 
Thy soul in seasons of adversity, 
—A Brother born for such a time is He— 
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One whose approving smile can pour the day 
O’er the dark passes of thy dangerous way, 

And shed a gleam of purer, holier light, | 
O’er happier seasons as they wing their flight; 
A Friend, the greatness of whose wondrous love, 
Inspires with melody the harps above, 


“Stronger than death,” in Him the passion glow'd 
That brought Him from His Father’s bright abode, 
To take our nature with its wants and woes, 

And on the bitter Cross His life to close. 
Unsought by those for whom he died, He gave 
His precious blood the wandering sheep to save ; 
Unfathom’'d love! O! may my study be 
Henceforth to live to Him who died for me! 


CHARLOTTE. 


“LOOKING UNTO JESUS.”—Heb. xii. 2. 


Wuewx God awakes thy soul from sin, 

And does the work of grace begin, 

If thou would'st hope the crown to win, 
“ Look unto Jesus.” 


If guilt inspire thy soul with awe, 

When God reveals the broken law— 

Then near the Cross on Calvary draw, 
And *‘ look to Jesus.”’ 


In seasons of distress and grief, 
When sore perplexed with unbelief, 
One is at hand to give relief, 
** Look unto Jesus.”’ 
When passing through death’s darksome vale, 
Though flesh, and heart, and spirit fail, 
And unknown fears thy breast assail, 
“ Look unto Jesus.” 


When earthly friends, however dear, 
Can only gaze, and shed the tear, 
But still thy Saviour will be near, 
Then “‘ look to Jesus.” 
And on that great and solemn day, 
When “heaven and earth shall pass away,” ' 
Believer, then, without dismay, 


Look unto Jesus.” CHARLOTTE. 
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NOVEMBER, 1844. 


THE SACRED BEETLE.OF EGYPT. 


€ 


(ate. Nepthys. 

Iw our last year’s volume, at page 211, we referred to the 

veneration paid by the ancient Egyptians to the beetle— 
ri 
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one of the gillulim, so pointedly alluded to by Moses—and the 
preceding engraving affords a striking illustration of this silly 
and impious adoration of “creeping things,”’ by one of the 
most renowned nations of antiquity. 

It is copied from a small stone in the British Museum, the 
figure of the beetle being in high relief, and those on either side, 
engraved in outline. These last-mentioned figures represent 
Isis and Nepthys, two of the most important goddesses of Egypt. 
They are each distinguished by their proper emblems— Isis by 
the throne, or chair of state, placed upon her head ; and Nepthys 
by the bowl and house, the old Coptic names for which form a 
rebus on her name— Neb-fe:, or Nepthys. 

The deified beetle, called Thore,* was a symbol of the world, 
the heart or soul, and according to some, of the sun. Champollion 
says that it typified “‘ successive revivifications, ’ and its very fre- 
quent association with the funeral rites of ancient Egypt, proves 
it to have been in some way connected with doctrines analagous 
to the metempsychosis, or transmigrations of the Indian my- 
thology, or possibly related to those more enlightened views of a 
resurrection from the dead, which their frequent intercourse with 
the Jews enabled the Egyptians to obtain. 

It has been fashionable, with almost all writers upon the sub- 


ject, to contend that the “ birds, beasts, and creeping things,” so 


lavishly pourtrayed upon the: walls of almost all the tombs and 
temples of Egypt, were not actually objects of worship ; but this 
Opinion is inconsistent not only with the testimony of Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and others of equal credit, but at variance with the 
paintings themselves, which fully bear out the affecting por- 
traiture sketched by the pen of inspiration in the opening of the 
Epistle to the Romans, who were, in fact, copyists, through the 
Greeks, of the absurdities and obscenities practised by the old 
Egyptians. So true is it that idolatry not only stultifies the mind, 
but leads those who make to themselves these false gods, to 
become like them, by imitating their brutish propensities. 


* It is curious that this word, making allowance for the altered value of the 
double letter A, designates a beetle in our own language. Among our ancestors, 
the Saxons, the #4 and d were equivalents, so that thor or thore is but another 
mode of writing dor or dorr, the English clock-beetle, or geotrupes stercorarius 
of entomologists—an insect, which, as its Greek name imports, was precisely 
similar in its habits to the scerabans sacer of Egypt. 
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FAMILY PRAYER. 


As I always like when receiving any communication from a 
stranger, to know something of his age, and other circumstances, 
I shall commence my little narrative by gratifying any reader who 
may have the same fancy, by affording him all the information 
respecting myself, which can be of any importance to him to 
know. 

Iam an elderly man; a widower of many years’ standing, 
having an only son, settled happily, in a profession at some 
distance from me. 


I am possessed of a most pleasant old mansion, situated in a 
beautiful part of England, which, as well as an estate, bringing 
me in an ample competence, I inherited as eldest son of my father. 

Ever since | became a widower, my house has been kept by a 
sister ; herself a widow, and childless : what sort of person this 
sister is, will be shown in the course of my little history. As my 
son from a baby always called her ‘* Aunt Aly,” I have foolishly 
adopted the same appellation in our familiar intercourse, although 
she signs herself Alicia Fermor. 

Beside myself and my sister, our parents had another child 


some years our junior. He was sent abroad as secretary to an 
embassage in very early manhood; he soon afterwards obtained 
a higher situation, and at length that of a governor, I say not 
where. He married, when thus preferred, and became the father 
of several children. Our letters when he first left England were 
very frequently interchanged, but after a time, they became few 
and far between, though, to do dear James justice, his communica- 
tions never failed in their expressions of kindness. 
I shall only add to this, Iam an old man—that 1 wear a wig 
and gaiters—was nevef of, what I should call in another person, 
a very pleasant temper, being often testy, when I know it to 
be very wrong, and inclined to be so methodical as to be very 
troublesome to those who are not so. I tell Aunt Aly that she 
has by her indulgence sadly confirmed many of my unaccommo- 
dating habits—in small ways. But now for my narrative.— 
It was two years ago, in the month of May, a little before noon, 
that I burst into the room where my sister sits in the morning 
amongst her needle work, with an open letter in my hand, and 
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probably with dismay painted on my countenance ; for she looked, 
first at my face, and then at the paper, with some alarm. 

“What is to be done? What can be done, Aunt Aly?” | 
exclaimed ; “here is an end to all our comfort and peace for 
months to come. How thoughtless of James,’’ I added, “and 
how forgetful of my age, and yours, and of the habits he must 
suppose we have !’’ and I was proceeding, when she entreated me 
to let her read the letter. Whilst she did so, with a calmness 
which provoked me, I went on with my lamentations in the most 
testy and dolorous accents. 

The import of this said letter by which I was so grievously 
disturbed was this,—that James having held his high appointment 
until he was entitled to retire on a handsome salary, and having 
saved a sufficient sum of money for his family, consisting of three 
daughters and a son, (the latter at an age in which small boys 
when spoiled are the most disagreeable,)—had resolved to come 
home to England. He had actually taken passages for himself 
and his family, when, on the eve of embarkation, something had 
occurred which would, he said, detain him perhaps six months. 
He had therefore sent on his family, which he hoped would be in 
England almost immediately after I received his letter; and 
come down direct from London where they would disembark, to 
Forest-hall, as my place is called; his wife having no friends in 
England. 

“ Well!”’—I exclaimed, not that this word suited my feelings 
at all—‘‘ Well, Aunt Aly, what is to be done? could you have 
believe dJames would be so thoughtless ; I know his wife thinks 
herself a woman of fashion; and a parcel of children, too! we 
must get lodgings for them in the village—you must look out.” 

“‘ No, brother,” replied my sister, “‘ we must look no farther 
than the blueand yellow bed rooms, for the accommodation of Mrs. 
James, and the dear children. I am sure you will think as I do 
when you have reflected a little.” Her prediction was verified— 
the blue and yellow rooms were prepared; another two leaves 
were added to our dining table; and as far as I was afterwards 
consulted, every thing was duly arranged in a very short time ; 
and well it was so; for not three days had elapsed since the 
receipt of James's letter, when my sister-in-law appeared, with 
her four children—a dark-colored, odd-looking nurse or waiting- 
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maid, and more ill-packed, ill-contrived luggage, than one would 
think it possible to stow away in and about a coach in which five 
persons travelled. 
I was disconcerted to an irrational degree when the whole 
party, with their luggage brought in the rear, were turned into the 
hall, Mrs. James perfectly shrieking with the double excitement 
of meeting new connections, and care for her children and goods. 
I much fear that had it depended solely on me, she would have 
met with a somewhat cool welcome: however, my kind sister 
made up for my deficiencies; and had it not been so, I much 
doubt whether Mrs. James would have discovered it, she being 
one of those persons whose own particular sensations are quite 
enough for themselves, without reference to those about them. 
By dint of my sister's skilful management, and the quickness 
and attention of her well-trained servants, when I, who had re- 
treated tomy study, after having done my best towelcome the leader 
of the storming-party, was called tosupper, I was astonished to find 
the hall cleared; the dark waiting-woman and her young master 
withdrawn ; and my sister-in-law, with her three daughters only 
waiting till | came in, to sit down to the ample refreshment pro- 
vided for them. 
They had all taken off their bonnets and arranged their ring- 
lets; and I could see what they were like, which I had not done 
before, and was by no means displeased with the faces of the 
children. 
As to their mother I could not but acknowledge that she was 
rather agreeable than otherwise; but she was already so much at 
home; so very, very, easy ; and so utterly unconscious that she 
was putting us out of our way, that I was quite provoked by her 
manner. Neither was I by any means soothed when she pro- 
ceeded to give her opinion about our house and furniture; to 
recommend french beds, and a new arrangement of our sofas and 
window curtains, laughing outright when I told her by way of 
recommending them, that they were the very same as had been in 
my mother’s time, and therefore could not be altered. She replied 
as I thought, very pertly, “ and therefore should be altered ;”’ 
running off immediately into a long tirade on modes, and fashions, 
and fine people ; and what she did at the government house, with 
other matters of the same description, which sounded in my ears, 
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much like the tattle of a child about his gilt and painted toys. I 
was admonished by the gentle, courteous, and kind manner of my 
sister, to repress every expression of irritation, and was even made 
sensible of the actual sinfulness of this violent anger. 

That Mrs. James was a trifler, I could not doubt—but what 
has every child of God been but a trifler, before he was awakened 
to more serious concerns ; and should not pity rather than anger 
influence our feelings towards those who are still—what we once 
were? 

As I was returning from a stroll about my premises the next 
morning before breakfast, | saw my sister coming to meet me in 
her usual neat old-fashioned costume, and her wonted 
morning smile on her face. ‘“‘ You are late, brother,’’ she said, 
“ they are all down; Mrs. James has been used to get up early, 
in that hot country, and I have made the tea. We only wait for 
you, for prayers. 

** Prayers |” I repeated in dismay, “ Why, what would be the 
use of prayers with that trifling woman and her family? We 
can't have family prayers whilst she is here; it would be a pro- 
fanation.” 

My sister smiled, knowing the perverse habit which I have of 
using unjustifiably strong words when I am testy; and giving me 
a rose still spangled with dew, which I understood to be a sort of 
peace-offering, we went in together. Whilst I paid my morning 
compliments to Mrs. James, she rang the bell twice, a signal well 
understood ; and as the servants all entered the next minute I 
went through our usual family devotions, I am happy to say, 
without any lingerings of that evil feeling, which I had expressed 
in the garden. 

Not the slightest allusion was made to the chapter or prayers 
after they were concluded; but the instant Mrs. James arose 
from her knees—‘‘ Now, brother,” she cried, “‘I must make up 
for my deficiency last night ; and present your nieces to you ip 
due form : as to your nephew he is still asleep, which I consider 
& public benefit,—for there is little quietness for any of us when 
the precious little rebel is awake ;” and then she proceeded to in- 
troduce her eldest and second daughters by the names of Florence 
and Arabella; two slim, marble-looking girls, who wore ruffled 
trousers, plaited tails; and could not smile. 
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call these the governor's daughters,”’ shesaid laughingly— 
“they have such ideas of keeping uptheirdignity,asdo not fall often 
to the lot of such young people. But my little Clary here,my romp, 
and my prattler, is, as I tell her, no governor's daughter at all; 
she has no dignity whatever: do but encourage her, uncle, and 
she will chatter to you all day long, and pull every thing you have 
about ; I doubt whether she would spare your wig.” 

Thus encouraged, and told what was expected of her, the little 
girl who was between six and seven came bounding forwards, and 
sprang into my arms ; and though she actually did displace my 
wig, yet I could not avoid feeling, evensupposing that her character 
as a romp was partly forced upon her, by her misjudging mother, 
that it was less displeasing at her age than that encouraged in 
her sisters. 

All the annoyances however of the mother’s indiscreet rattle, 
of the cold Aauteur of the two elder daughters, and the pert for- 
wardness of the youngest, were thrown in the back ground when 
master John appeared. Every thing was to give way to him; he 
was to have whatever he wanted ; he interrupted me every time 
I attempted to speak, with his own rude observations ; his young 
voice was set in the highest possible key, and though on occasions he 
could be silent for a few minutes if other people were, he invaria- 
bly began to speak when any other person attempted to opem his 
mouth. I had no help for it, but te get into my study, and shut 
myself in ; and if I went out, it was.so far a-field, that | made 
sure of not being followed, and I did this the more readily as my 
sister assured me that she got on quite as well in my absence. 

In the mean time as days passed on, some sort of annoyance or 
other always occurred on the occasion of our family prayers. Now 
and then, the boy would break in upon us and play all manner of 
pranks, even whilst we were kneeling ; again he would be heard 
squabbling with his dark attendant outside of the door, or my 
sister-in-law would speak of something quite out of place almost 
before she had arisen from her knees ; or Florence and Arabeila 
would exchange looks, and what is eloquently called, nudge each 
other, as if they saw or heard something ridiculous; or Clary 
would be fidgetting and kicking, and trying to reach my old 
spaniel with her foot, unseen by me. 

At length being out of patience, I proposed to my sister that 
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we should desist from this form in the parlour, and collect the 
servants in their hall. | 
“ No; brother,”’ she replied, “‘ No, dear brother, let us go on as 
we have begun. Ihave watched earnestly,”’ she added, “ fora 
moment when I might draw the attention of these dear children 
to the subjects of religion, and have watched in vain. Not one 
word have I yet been able to say which has not produced obser- 
vations, which, I feared would do more mischief than I could hope 
any thing which I could say might do good; the only chance we 
have of being heard without reply, is at our family readings and 
prayers. Shall we then give up this opportunity in infidelity, for 
what is it but infidelity to question the simple and decisive pro- 
mise which is given to us—that the word of God shall not return 
| unto him void, but shall perform that for which it is sent?’’ She 
‘ added much more in her own sweet, gentle, pious way ; and de- 
_ termined me by her persuasions not only to go on with our read- 
; ing and prayers, but to try to select the most attractive passages 
of scripture for my lecture; and now and then just to give as 
) much exposition as might help persons unlearned in the Bible, in 
a their understanding of the particular subject under review. I re- 
| | membered how, when a little child, I used to delight in the 
| descriptions which occur in Isaiah of the kingdom of Christ on 
| earth, in which the most lovely natural objects are used to help 
our dark minds to the apprehension of'a state of spiritual ex- 
cellency. The eleventh chapter of Isaiah was therefore the one 
which I selected, and I brought to bear upon it, a few of the 
sweetest passages on the same subject from other chapters; as for 
| instance, “‘the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
| them, and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
| The fragrant month of May had not expired; the morning was 
4 particularly fine ; the window was open, and the breath of newly 
{ mown grass came in together with the music of the mower 
| whetting his scythe; the voice of one cuckoo as if answering 
| another, issued from a high grove at a small distance opposite the 
1 | house; and I thought that every thing without as well as all 
i they might hear within, must unite to impress the words of the 
t prophecy upon the children, if amy means could be available to 
| such a purpose. 


W I was rising from my knees and closing my books with some- 
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thing of the feeling that I had that morning at least acquitted my- 
self well, when my youngest niece called out. ‘* Did you see, 
mamma, whilst uncle was reading—did you see the young colt 
we call Star, scampering across the lawn—tossing and kicking so, 
and so—and she tried to imitate the movements of the animal 
to the great amusement of her mother, and the displeasure of her 
sister, which last did not seruple to call her ungraceful and 
vulgar. 

The deep, long breath which I fetched on this occasion, failed 
not to denote my mortification to my sister, who was aware that 
I had been trying to excite the interest of the children, in the best 
manner I could. She followed me after breakfast into the 
shrubbery, where I was strolling, and soon by the sweet views 
which she expressed of the goodness and faithfulness of our 
Redeemer, succeeded in restoring me to tranquillity. 

‘‘ Fear not, dear brother,”’ she said, “‘ but go on as you have 
begun, and faint not; let us hope that the Divine blessing will 
- descend on those for whom we are interested; and if they come 
not through our means, what signifies it, only so far as we are 
enabled to go on without discouragement. It is only the unbeliever 
that seeks a sign: the believer, needs none.” 

“I will, God being with me,’’ I thought ; after my sister had 
left me, and I was taking my accustomed morning walk through 
the village—* I will go on with these devotions, should all our 
inmates even shut their eyes, and affect to be asleep the whole time. 
What a worse than fool | am, to be so faithiless.”’ 

With this determination, like a child who means to be very 
good, I was returning home, having been unexpectedly detamed 
by a neighbour to dinner, when my sister met me at the gate, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, brother, wonders have happened since you left us; 
our sister and the dear children are all gone; and no one left 
behind but the nurse who is to follow to-morrow with the luggage. 
She then told me that I had scarcely left, when a letter came from 
James, announcing his being in London, where he was likely to be 
detained some days, and expressing his anxiety to see his family ; 
whereupon his wife had sent for a carriage from the village, and 
crowding into it with the children, was then some miles on her 
way to town. 

‘‘ Glad, no doubt,’’ I said, 
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“ Rather, glad to see her husband soon,’’ answered my sister ; 
and she did all and perhaps more, I thought, than truth might 
quite justify, to prove that the mother and children had expressed 
not only feeling but gratitude, before they took their leave. 

Our next communication from the family, came in the form of 
a warm and grateful letter from James, in which he informed us 
that as hej had affairs to wind up which would detain him some 
weeks near London, he had taken a ready-furnished house a little 
out of town, and settled his family in it; and that he did hope | 
would come up with his dear sister, and spend as long a time as 
I could possibly spare from home. 

My dear old habits contended a while with my strong desire to 
see my brother, and perhaps might at least have obtained a delay, 
if Aunt Aly had not taken her part against them, and thrown in an 
auxiliary force on the side she had adopted, by hinting that in 
going or coming we might turn aside a little, to see my son. So 
to London we went in the middle of June, and having met our 
dear brother in his lodging in town, and got over a sort of meeting 
in which all new people are and must be in the way, we all three 
went together to a late dinner to the villa in which he had 
located his family. 1 was gratified with the reception given me 
by my sister-in-law. She seemed to be more in her place in 
Myrtle Lodge, than she had been at the old hall among the rooks ; 
and the two elder girls were very condescending, having taken 
their tone as I peevishly remarked, from their papa’s warmth. 
But I was best pleased with Clara’s reception—she ran into my 
arms, and kissed me without displacing my wig, whispering “1! 
have something to tell you, uncle; but I wont tell you—you 
shall find it out, and then you will know.”’ | 

“ What?” Lasked; “ what is it, little fairy, that I am to know?” 

She only laughed, and shook her light ringlets. 1 soon found 
that this merry little girl was her papa’s favorite, and that 
she had much influence with him. I told my sister that I 
thought he spoiled her. Her answer was, “‘ Don’t let us judge 
hastily.” 

There were certain mysterious nods and winks between the 
little girl and her papa going forward during the evening ; and I 
was told in a whisper by the child, that I was not to guess what 
they meant; which admonition of course led me to do the very 
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thing she prohibited, though of course I supposed that they 
referred to that which I was to be told and not told. 

The morning opened with all the brightness and sweetness of 
a summet’s morning in our delightful climate; and though the 
view from the breakfast room of Myrtle Lodge was bounded by 
a high wall, yet all between the windows and this wall was so 
green, so trim, and so beautifully laid out with umbrageous and 
flowering shrubs, that when I came down and saw my brother, his 
wife, sister, and children all waiting for breakfast, as 1 supposed, 
whilst every appliance for that meal was arranged on the table 
with true english elegance and hospitality, I could not help 
feeling pleased and glad that I had not yielded to the whisperings 
of my old indolent habits, and refused to take the journey. 

“‘ And now, papa,”’ cried the animated little Clara, ‘‘now uncle 
is come; please to ring twice you know ;”’ and she gave me an 
exulting look, took my hand and drew me from near to the table 
towards a large chair. Imagine if you can my astonishment and 
delight, when in answer to the two-fold pull, every servant of the 
house came in. A very new Bible, and very brightprayer-book, 
were handed to my brother, who sat down and read, with much 
propriety and feeling, the very chapter which I had read the last 
time to many of the same party at Forest-hall. 

I was affected, I cannot say how much. My sister being 
taken by surprise, wept tears of joy ; and little Clara who sat 
by me, laid her hand in mine, though how she looked I cannot 
say, for I dared not look at her, lest I should lose my composure 
- altogether. Having finished the reading of the chapter, my 
brother read a prayer solemnly, and so seriously, that I began: to 
question myself if I had not been mistaken when I supposed, as 
I ever had done, that James was not a religious man. 

We had scarcely arisen from our knees, however, before common 
subjects were so suddenly introduced by him, and his wife, and 
the elder daughters, that one could not suppose they had experi- 
enced much interest in what had been going forward; and in truth 
there was such a pouring forth of various voices, that a little private 
dialogue which passed between Clara and myself, was only heard 
by my sister. 

The little one began by pulling me down again on the large 
chair, and sitting herself on my knee, with one arm round my neck, 
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“‘I told you,” said she “‘ you would find it out, uncle, dear—did 
not 1? Papa was so glad to see us again, that he promised each 
of us a pleasure, we were to chose for ourselves; so Florence 
chose first—she went to the opera, she liked it so much; and 
Arabella went to a ball for young ladies; and then my turn came, 


and I remembered that lovely morning, uncle, the day we heard 


papa was in England, when I sat looking out of the window, 
and saw that pretty little colt bounding and playing about, and 
heard the cuckoos, and when you read about our Saviour coming 
and being so kind, and making every thing so pleasant ; and what 
do you think it came into my head to ask him ?—to have family 
prayers when we came to this place and had got the servants. 
You can’t think how he laughed, uncle, and called me a silly little 
puss; but I know I am to have my way when he laughs; and 
then he talked more gravely to me one day when we were walking, 
and said he remembered that his father and mother used to have 
family prayers ; and so he bought books, and we began; and we 
have done it every day ; and you were not to know, for I wanted 
you to be surprised, and we were to have the favorite chapter 
when you came. Our housekeeper says it is a very proper custom : 
and mamma does not say any thing against it—I dare say she is 
beginning to like it; but uncle, dear uncle, I never did think before 
that there were so many beautiful things in the Bible.”’ 

I have still so much to say that I could make my little story 
double the length of what it is. If my reader cannot guess what 
my feelings were when I heard and saw all I have described, as 
happening that morning in my brother's house, no words that I can 
use, will enable him to do so. My heart was lifted up in gratitude 
to the Most High, for what he had already begun to do in my 
brother’s household ; at the same time that it was humbled by a 
deep sense of my own want of faith. ‘True; He had bat begun 
to work; but if the work were good, we had His own most precious 
promise that he would carry it on to perfection. The means of 
grace—those means which he has so often magnified to His own 
glory in the salvation of sinners, were in daily use ; and while I 
remembered that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God, I could not—I dared not—despair of the result. From 
repeated communications too, with little Clara, I was convinced 
that even at her tender years, she had in her heart, “some good 
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thing toward the God of Israel.” A little leaven by the divine 
blessing, leavens the whole lump; and I have since learned, that 
it has pleased God to support and bless that sweet child, adding 
grace to grace, and one spiritual beauty to another, till now in her 
ninth year, even those who do not and cannot sympathize in her 
holy feelings, are constrained to acknowledge, that she is with her 
worldly friends as a lily amongst thorns. M. M. 8. 


“WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 


Avrnoveu the Bible has been called a book for all seasons, 
there are certainly times when its precious truths come home 
with unusual power to the heart ; when they appear, to quote its 
own beautiful language, ‘‘ to sink down into the ears,”’ and find 
the readiest access to our feelings. The touching truth with 
which we have prefaced this paper, for example, speaks far more 
powerfully to us when we are surrounded by the lovely but 
affecting intimations of approaching Winter. The eddying leaves, 
those scarlet-coated heralds that run before his noisy wheels, 
add their witness to that of Revelation, whilst the plaintive 
winds of autumn seem to swell the chorus, and point the moral 
of the text—‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” 

What a fine autumnal morning greets us as we leave our 
chamber; the atmosphere af peace and love still hovering over 
us if we have but newly risen from our knees, and have found the 
hearer and answerer of prayer in our devotions. The air is 
scarcely stirred, and a rich mellow haze glorifies the more distant 
objects in our little garden. The honey-suckle still peeps in at 
our window, and is still fragrant with but one or two pale droop- 
ing flowers; and the spider, the little God-taught geometrician, 
has hung his threads, to string the dew-drops, here and there, 
amongst its fading leaves. The sun slants through the mist, and 
soon dispels it, when a bright, soft, warm, delicious day com- 
mences. The wind awakens as we walk along, and the sun- 
beams break with sweet effect through the leaves and branches 
of elm, and lime, and chestnut, now no longer thick with foliage, 
but revealing all their curious tracery of boughs, figured and 
mottled with alternate light and shade. See! how the leaves 
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are sailing through the golden atmosphere in one continuous 
stream; slowly but steadily as if the air were strangely un- 
willing to lose its fairy burthen. But one by one they reach the 
ground, still prone upon their gambols, and trundling hither and 
thither, chase each other for a little moment longer ; til] another 
whirl-blast drives them to some sheltered nook, to be trodden 
under foot of man, and mingled with their parent earth. 

Well; but they are old and faded; their use and beauty have 
departed ; they have served their generation, and what remains 
for them but—death. You saw how languidly they clung to life; 
a pulse of air that scarcely shook the dew-beads from the pale 
crysanthemum, removed them from their hold upon the tree, and 
wafted them to their last resting-place. But is it always so with 
man? With what a strange tenacity he holds the thread —the 
slender thread—that links him to the breathing, trifling, God- 
forgetting world in which he lives, and moves, and has his being. 
But if the thread itself be parted, what avails the firmness of his 
grasp? Often has the voice of nature echoed that of Revelation— 
** One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet.” 

Look upwards at those clear and lovely tints peering through 
a wreath of pearl-like clouds, above the spare-clad summits of 
this range of lofty elms; how mildly the skies appear to smile 
upon the parti-colored earth, and how the earth is hushed again, 
“ like silence listening to silence.”” Yet the leaves still fall—not, 
however, in long lines, driven aslant by the moist breath of 
autumn, but with a slow, wavering, swaying motion, lighting on 
the ground like snow, if not arrested midway by the glistening 
toils of the spider. The very stillness seems to disengage them 
from their airy height, but the process of decay has long been 
going on unseen; the vital principle has grown every day more 
feeble, and the changed hue, and drooping aspect of the leaf, 
have long foretold its fall. But still it “was joined to the living,” 
and its doom seemed undecided, or, at least, distant. What was 
there to cause its fall just then? Why should it not have held its 
post a little longer, if but a little, when the air was motionless, 
and the slant but graceful sun-beam glanced upon it, tinging tt 
with lovelier hues, and bringing back to it the tempered warmth 
so genial to it in its summer glory. Perhaps these very things 
have brought about its end—the miracle was in its life; there 
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was no wonder in its death. O! that men were wise; that they 
understood this; that they would consider their latter end. 


Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And fails if one go wrong ; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings, 
Should keep in tune so long. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
One lovely morning in August, a party of young people residing 
on the borders of one of the northern counties, set off to visit 
some friends in one of the most picturesque parts of Yorkshire. 
Wishing to make the most of the day, we started very early, 
yet not until we had surrounded the domestic altar, and there 
joined in offering our supplications, and presenting our thanks- 
givings. We rode along in high spirits; every thing seeming to 
conspire to promote our gratification. The clear, bracing air of 
the early dawn exerted its exhilarating influence; and, whatever 
may be our usual experience, for that day at least we could say 
with the great and good Robert Hall, “I enjoy every thing.” 
The scenery in our neighbourhood though beautiful, and stamped 
_ every where with the impress of Divine workmanship, was yet flat 
and monotonous, compared with that of the district to which we 
were going ; and we had not proceeded many miles, before various 
new and striking features were added to the landscape. Once, in 
the midst of a very animated conversation, a prospect of sur- 
passing loveliness burst suddenly upon our vision—the exercise of 
our vocal faculties was instantly suspended ; we could only gaze, 
admire, and adore Him, who, although ours is a fallen world, has 
not made it a barren and dreary waste, but permits it to retain 
many traces of its original beauty, and numercns indications that 
it was at first made “very good.”” Nor could we but be grateful, 
from the contemplation of such objects; that there exists so 
wonderful and beneficial an adaptation between our senses and 
the world we inhabit. “O Lord, how manifold are thy works, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches.” 
It was the season of first fruits, the time of early harvest ; in 
some cases the grain was already bound into sheaves, but generally 
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it remained uncut. ‘‘ What a beautifal emblem,”’ observed one 
of the party, “‘is the ripening corn, of the matured Christian. 
While the ears are empty, they remain upright, but bend modestly 
down as soon as they begin to be filled with grain ; and the nearer 
their produce arrives to perfection, the more lowly do they seem ; 
just like the Christian, who increases in humility as he grows in 
holiness, and becomes poor in spirit, in proportion as he is made 
rich in grace.”” And so it will ever be. 
“ The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most, when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself shall be 
The footstool of humility.”’ 
“* Poverty of spirit,’’ said an eminent minister, “ is the feeling in 
heaven ; if we had crowns here, we mene wear them ; but there, 
they cast them at the feet of Jesus.’ 

It was about the breakfast hour when we essined at “the 
termination of our journey, sufficiently chilled, to render us 
grateful for a cheerful fire; but once warmed, we thought no more 
of fire-side comforts ; for soon the sun shone forth in his strength. 
Breakfast over, we gladly availed ourselves of the privilege of 
being shown through the adjacent paper-mills, anxious to improve 
every opportunity of adding to our scanty stores of information. 
In some of the earlier stages of the transforming process, the noise 


_ Of the machinery was so deafening, that the explanations given by 


our friend were almost lost upon us; it was scarcely possible 
just then to gain any knowledge through the medium of the ear, 
though there was abundant stimulus for the organs of vision ; nor 
was the sense of touch left unemployed. Soon,however,we emerged 
from the region of noise, and were able to listen to the obliging 
instructions of our conductor. Quiet and stillness prevailed in 
the rooms where the finishing processes were being carried on. | 
was reminded, though I am aware that the analogy is imperfect, 
(indeed, it is association rather than comparison,) of the Jewish 
sanctuary built of material all made ready before it was taken to 


| the spot where the super-structure was to be raised, so that, 


“there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard 
in the house, while it was in building ;”’ and then I thought of the 
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heavenly temple composed of living stones, which must all be 
prepared, polished, and fitted for the station they are to occupy, 
before they are taken thither. Having gone through the various 
apartments of the manufactory, we returned to the beautiful villa, 
which our friends called their home, and forthwith in augmented 
numbers, set off on our perambulations. 

A charming walk of some length, brought us to the ruins of an 
ancient castle, finely situated. One by one we threaded the dark, 
narrow, and winding staircases, until all arrived at the top; an 
achievement requiring considerable caution, as in many places one 
unguarded step had been followed by fearful consequences. 
Extensive and commanding was the prospect we obtained as the 
reward of our toil, but those to whom it was familiar, declared, 
that there were many interesting objects in the distance, which 
would have been much better perceived, had the day been less 
bright: and does not the heaven-bound pilgrim find, that his 
clearest views of the land which is “ afar off,’ are given when 
worldly prospects are beclouded, and the flowers of earthly 
happiness fade. 

‘Keep looking up, ma’am; its of no use looking down ;”’ said 
the guide of another party, to a lady who was most laboriously 
employed, and evidently with no little trepidation, in ascending a 
long ladder, which formed the only medium of communication 
between two of the stories. ‘“‘ Keep looking up.”” Ah! thought 
1, there is a lesson for me. Howoften have | looked downwards, 
when the eye of faith should have been full fixed on things 
. which are above. 

‘‘Is there any thing to pay?’ asked a lively little boy who 
accompanied us. “ Is there any thing to pay?’ The words vi- 
‘brated in my ears—I thought how, for every thing we obtain 
from our fellows,an equivalent must be rendered ; how the “‘quid 
pro quo’ runs through all the transactions of human society; but 
how, when spiritual blessings are the objects of our search, the 
invitation is—‘‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters ; and he that hath no money come.”” ‘' Whosoever will 
let him come."’ And all who do come, find that pardon is frankly 
bestowed, and grace freely communicated. 

Lingering awhile in the precincts of the castle, we next betook 
ourselves to a well-earned, I had almost said an elegant, rest; 
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and truly the place where we rested deserved that epithet. But 
with the buoyancy and elasticity of youth, we were soon ready 
for another expedition, which we resolved should be to the ruins 
ofan old abbey. The road which led to it was one of the most 
agreeable that can well be imagined; it lay through a shady 
lane, close to the banks of a beautiful stream, on each side of 
which various trees were flourishing. Oh! how could we but 
think of the river of the water of life, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and the Lamb, and of that tree of life, whose very leaves 
are for the healing of the nations? By and bye the path took 
us to a little distance from the river, a circumstance which the 
ear was quicker to detect than the eye. I love to listen to the 
low, soft murmuring of a gentle stream; to me there is much 
melody in it, and something soothing in its influence. 


I never could quite find out the rationale of the case, but no 


scenery appears to me complete, where water is wanting ; some- 
times I have thought that this taste might arise from early fami- 
liarity with the inimitable imagery of scripture, where springs, 
fountains, and rivers are so often mentioned, and water so fre- 
quently employed as an emblem of the choicest blessings. How- 
ever this may be, it is almost impossible for me to gaze upon a 
stream of water, whatever be its magnitude, without reverting to 
that river which shall make glad the city of our God, the holy 
place of the tabernacle of the Most High. 

But I am forgetting the abbey; very little remains except some 
fragments of the walls, almost covered with ivy, yet wherever we 
turned there was something to interest. The tout ensemble of- 
that scene formed a fine study for a painter, nor was it a neg- 
lected one: we saw a gentleman with the means and appliances 
of landscape drawing, and heard of an individual from the metro- 
polis, who, charmed with the beauties of the spot, had sought 4 
residence in the vicinity. There is something very melancholy in 
the sight of an abbey, be it in ruins or otherwise. Who can 
dissociate from the spectacle, thoughts of that fearful system, for 
the extension of which such buildings were erected; a system 
more dangerous perhaps than any other, because it so insidiously 
commingles error with truth. ‘‘ Worshippers in the dark,” the 
Christian New Zealanders call those who pay allegiance to Rome, 
and alas! is there not too much force in the appellation ? 
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Music, conversation, and books, furnished us with agreeable 
employment for some time in the afternoon, and then we sallied 
forth to view a natural amphitheatre, but how to speak of its va- 
rious beauties I know not. I pretend to no delineation of the 
magnificent and diversified scenery we beheld that day: it were 
folly to attempt it, so vastly does it surpass my powers of de- 
scription, but it is impressed upon the memory and imagination, 
and they often combine to picture it. In our last walk a fine 
Newfoundland dog accompanied us; its master inserted a stick 
in the ground, wishing to leave it there, but the dog knowing full 
well, that he would by and bye be sent to fetch it, resolutely re- 
fused to go past it; and though its master tried repeatedly, it was 
of no avail; the animal was too wise to give himself any needless 
journeys, especially when it would deprive him of the pleasure of 
being the companion of a cheerful party. I thought of Christian 
and his roll, and of many a pilgrim since, who has had to go 
several times over the ground which he need have tracked but 
once. Oh, when shall we learn to follow the path set before us 
in our heavenward course, and cease by retrograde or erratic move- 
ments to increase the difficulties and length of the journey. 

We rode home beneath the soft silvery light of the harvest 
moon. A pensive feeling stole over us; we felt that even hap- 
piness is a serious thing. We thought how this life is made up 
of meetings and partings —how joys and sorrows blend with and 
succeed each other. To one of our number, at least, it wasa 
farewell visit; she was about to remove to a distant part of the 
country, and we knew not that we might meet again. But we 
remember that they who are one in Christ, can with hallowed 
delight exclaam— 

“ No ling’ring look—no parting sigh, 
Our future meeting knows ; 
There, tears are wiped from every eye, 
And joy immortal flows.”’ 
And with this recollection was mingled the fervent prayer, that 
we mig!'t all be made meet for the fellowship above, fit for com- 
panionship with saints in light, be permitted to join in those songs 
which shall never cease, and share that bliss which shall never 


terminate. 
Darlington. Marta. 
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JOHN THOMPSON AND THE PAINTED HAT. 


Durine the debate on Jefferson’s celebrated state paper—the 
declaration of American independence—Dr. Franklin, observing 
that his friend writhed a little under the acrimonious verbal 
criticisms which were proposed, told him the following anecdote. 

When he was a young man, he said, a friend of his, who was 
about to set up in business for himself as a hatter, consulted his 
acquaintances on the important subject of his sign-board. The 
one he had proposed was this—‘‘ John Thompson, hatter, makes 
and sells hats for ready money’ —with the sign of a hat. 

The first friend whose advice he asked, suggested that the 
word “ hatter’ was superfluous, to which, he readily agreeing, it 
was struck out. 

The next remarked that it was unnecessary to mention that he 
required ‘‘ ready money’’ for his hats, few persons wishing credit 
for an article of no more cost than an hat; or, if they did, he 
might sometimes find it advisable to give it. These words were 
accordingly omitted, and the sign then stood—‘‘ John Thompson 
makes and sells hats.”’ 

A third friend, whose advice was sought, observed that when a 
man looked to buy a hat, he did not care who “ made’’ it; on 
which two more words were struck out. 

*On showing another the sign, abridged to “‘ John Thompson 
sells hats,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, who will expect you to give 
them away ?”” upon which cogent criticism two more words were 
expunged, and nothing of the original sign remained but “ John 
Thompson,”’ and a painted hat. 

The injury arising to literature from injudicious-verbal criticism, 
has been immense. Often, as in the above anecdote, has 4 
passage which told its own meaning clearly and forcibly, been 
pared down almost to nothing by the zealous but inconsiderate 
labor of the critic or the philologist. 

But there is a large class of persons not professedly given to 
these pursuits, and altogether unknown in literary circles, who 
assume a certain liberty of practically curtailing, and shaping 
their conduct by rules, which, if not entirely of their own making, 
are so clipped and trimmed, as to mean any thing or nothing. 
The duty may be never so clearly enforced, and the application 
unquestionable, but their own inclination or easy credulity, 
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backed by the cowardice, indifference, or duplicity of their 
friends, will often lead them to dispense with one or the other 
portion of the requirement, till it is frittered down to a mere 
nonentity. 

We never see a hollow professor of religion without some lurk- 
ing thoughts of John Thompson and the painted hat. The name 
and the form are all that remain. There is the picture —the 
mere type or semblance of what should be, and under it is 
written, ‘‘ Religious Professor ;"" but the world is left to guess 
the connexion between the two, and to find out as it best may, 
what he does, and how he deals, with reference to his high 
calling. 

Once, perhaps, he was rigidly scrupulous of offending in word; 
he set a watch on his lips, and a door upon his mouth, especially 
avoiding any irreverent use of God’s holy name. His motto was 
‘Swear not at all."’ But his worldly connexions whispered, and 
his worldly heart seconded the suggestion, that there could be no 
need for the last two words, and it was thus reduced to the 
simple injunction, “‘ Swear not.” 

‘‘“A negative law,’’ said some of his profane associates skilled 
in small quibbles, ‘“‘should have no place in the statute book ; 
the negation is evidently out of place, strike it out, and the com- 
mand is ‘Swear!’”’ 

The novelty was too startling, the criticism too daring, to be 
at once admitted ; nor is it now received inword. But are there 
not thousands who while they tremble at the mere thought of 
such outrageous violence to the letter of Scripture, act in open 
defiance of its spirit?) Their creed retains the words that put a 
veto on their sins; but their whole life and conversation strike 
them out. 

When humbling circumstances seemed to throw a richer halo 
round the brotherhood of Christ, constraining him to blush, and 
be ashamed, and silent, as he knew that God was pacified to- 
wards him ; how tenderly he felt for all around him; how kind 
and conciliating; how full of love, forbearance, and forgiveness ; 
how slow to avenge injury; how ready to overlook affront! He 
seemed the royal law of love personified—an embodiment of that 
sweet command, ‘‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 


cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
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But his love waxed feeble, and then he brought the practical 
criticism of unbelief to bear upon the text. Revenge seemed 
parcel of the law of nature, and was it possible the God of 
nature could forbid it? ‘“‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn’’— Yes; the injunction should stop there: “a 
worm will turn when he is trodden on;’’ and why not we? 
Now he lives in an atmosphere of clamour and contention, head- 
strong, irritable, and impatient; but still he tells you he believes 
‘his. Bible, and shudders at the thought of such a ruthless spolia- 
tion of its precepts. No—his lips tell you so, but his life denies it. 

Is he not one of whom Paul would tell you, weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ—one of the many 
who in works deny Him? And yet he claims a near and dear 
relationship to his compassionate Master. 

It would be easy to multiply instances as glaring and notorious 
as those which are here brought forward. It would be easier 
still to shew how, in these evil days, the sinners in Zion—those 
recreants from the apostolic faith, who yet glory in apostolical 
‘succession, would clip and trim, and shape the uncompromising 
dictates of Scripture to their own standard, till nothing but the 
name and form remain; the name to live while they are dead ; 
the form of godliness without the power thereof. 


THE SOLEMN ASSEMBLY. 
(Zeph. tii. 18.) 


Tus expression refers doubtless to those great Jewish festivals, 
when, in obedience to the command of God, and to commemorate 
some extraordinary instance of divine interposition in the history 

of their nation, the devout Jews went up from every part of the 
~ land of Israel, to appear before God in Zion. And truly it must 
_ have been a scene of no ordinary interest, when, amidst the 
gorgeous magnificence of the temple, and in view of some of the 
tmaysterious symbols of that economy, the congregated thousands 
of Israel united in pouring forth the sacred anthem, or bowed in 
silent adoration before the Lord of Hosts. But the term em- 
- ployed by the prophet may be applied with no less propriety to 
the sacred services of the sanctuary in our own day—we, too, 
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have our solemn assemblies; for though the splendid ceremonial 
observances, and all the pomp and grandeur which distinguished 
the Jewish worship are wanting, yet there are considerations, 
independent of every thing external, which impart, to the assem- 
blies of the sanctuary a deep and hallowed solemnity. And we 
may remark that these assemblies are solemn :— 

First, because God is in the midst of them. It is true that 
God is every where; in the palace of the monarch; in the 
cottage of the peasant; amidst the busy scenes of the crowded 
city; and in the far-distant wilds, where human foot has never 
trodden, he is alike present. But the place where his people 
meet to worship him is that in which he delights to dwell. “The 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob. (Ps. lxxxvii. 2.) He is there to hear the song of praise, 
to listen to the fervent supplication, to give power and efficiency 
to the declaration of his gospel, to subdue the pride of the sinner, 
to give peace and joy to the penitent, and to fill the heart of the 
mourner in Zion with a hope full of immortality. 

Again, the assemblies of the sanctuary are solemn, because of 
the importance of the objects for which those who compose them 
are met together. They come not to hold intercourse with an 
earthly sovereign, but with him who is King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, the great and ever blessed God. They come to listen to 
the proclamations of his mercy, to hear words by which they 
may be saved. And if an assembly, convened to deliberate on 
the temporal concerns of a nation, is solemn, how much more so 
must be ohe which involves the everlasting destiny of immortal 
souls? ‘‘ For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul.”’ (Matt. xvi. 21.) 

All the engagements of the sanctuary have a direct reference 
to eternity, and the idea of eternity adds solemnity to every 
thing with which it is connected, 

Once more, the assemblies of the sanctuary are solemn, when 
we consider them as pre-figuring the final assembly of the whole 
family of the redeemed in the world of glory. And oh! what an 
assembly will that be! How numerous! How distinguished! 
There will be Abraham the father of the faithful ; and Moses the 
intrepid leader of God's chosen people ; and Elijah the ambassador 
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of Jehovah to an apostate nation ; and David the sweet singer of 
Israel; and Isaiah, now beholding Him upon whose glory, as it 
was fore-shadowed in prophetic vision, he had loved to gaze ; and 
Jeremiah no longer weeping over the desolations of the earthly 
Canaan, but rejoicing in the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
There will be prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and an in- 
numerable multitude ‘‘out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation,”” uniting with one heart and one voice, in 
ascribing *‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever!"" 

Reader, you have often mingled with the solemn assemblies of 
the earthly sanctuary, do you desire to mingle with that bright 
and glorious assembly, which shall for ever surround the throne 
of God? Then if you have not already done so, go at once and 
cast yourself as a guilty sinner at the feet of Jesus; intreat him 
to pardon all your transgressions through the efficacy of his 
atoning blood, implore the promised influences of the Holy 
Spirit to renew and sanctify your nature, and never rest satisfied 
till you have a well-grounded assurance that you have indeed 
obtained reconciliation with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
then when your sojourn amidst the changing scenes of time shall 
be ended, you too shall join the celestial assembly, and unite 


through everlasting ages in the songs of the redeemed. 
J. M. S. 


WARM WATER FROM WELLS. 


_M. Araco has directed special attention to the investigation 
of the economy of water in the natural world, and has illustrated 
it by the phenomena of the great Artesian well at Grenelle, 
near Paris. He not only foretold that water would be found in 
this well, at an enormous depth* below the chalk, but that it 
would rise and overflow the surface ; accordingly it has risen in 
a large column thirty feet above the highest part of Paris. 
M. Arago predicted also that the temperature of this water would 
become gradually higher, increasing about one degree at every 


* The predicted depth, and consequent labor and expense, were, however, 
greatly exceeded.—Ep. 
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forty-five feet below the surface. It now rises from the depth of 
near 1800 feet, at the temperature of ninety-one* degrees 
(Fahrenheit,) warm enough to be applied to the heating of 
green-houses and hospitals. 

In Germany, Mr. Bruckman, of Heilbronn, published in 1835 
an octavo volume on the Artesian wells in the valley of the 
Neckar, from which it appeared that there were manufactories in 
Wurtemberg, near Canstadt, where the mills were kept in work 
during the severest cold of winter, by means of the warm water 
from Artesian wells, which overflowed into the mill ponds, and 
prevented them from freezing. And at Heilbronn, also, there 
were persons who saved the expense of fuel by conducting 
Artesian warm water in pipes through their houses and green- 
houses.——Dr. Buckland, 


WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 


To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 

In the letter of ‘ Philosophia,” in your last number, at p. 345, 
allusion is made to the attractive power of the earth, as regards 
its influence on even the most minute plant growing upon its 
surface. Astonishing as it may appear to the unthinking, it is 
nevertheless true, that the specific gravity of our globe is exactly 
adjusted to the requirements of every herb, “from the cedar of 
Lebanon, to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall.” Your 
correspondent’s remarks, however, apply mainly to the flower of 
the plant; that the same laws regulate the growth of the root, 
giving it its proper direction in the soil, is evident, from the 
following experiments. Some germinating beans were placed on 
the circumference of a vertical wheel, which was made to revolve 
rapidly and continuously for several days. From the constantly 
varying position of the seed, the force of gravity was neutralized, 
but a new force was substituted for it—the centrifugal force, or 
tendency to fly from the centre. The root influenced by this new 
force grew, in every instance, away from the centre of the wheel. 


2 — - 


* Other accounts say, about 81°, in which case the computation of M. Arago 
is singularly correct, as will be evident on dividing the depth of the well by 45 
which yields a product of 40. This added to 40° the ordinary temperature 
of water in its isothermal state, gives 80°.—Eo. 
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In.another experiment, the wheel was made to revolve horizon- 
tally, so that the force of gravity continued to operate, but in 
combination with the centrifugal force ; in this instance the root 
shewed the evident influence of both; for it pointed downwards 
and outwards. 

Is it not delightful to find the interesting paths of Natural 
Philosophy thus conducting us to the “‘ more excellent way’’ of 
Scripture ? Your’s, &c., 

JUVENIS. 


JOB AND HIS REDEEMER. 


A recently published work on Arabia, gives the following 
beautiful translation of Job xix. 25— 27. 

“I know that my aveNnGer liveth; and that he shall stand 
over this dust at the last day. 

“ After this, skin shall encompass my body, and in my flesh 
shall I behold Gop. Whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not a stranger, though my reins be con- 
sumed within 

The Hebrew word to know, signifies to know by supernatural 
means; the verb sfand signifies to stand, preparatory to some 
great and important act; the word translated Redeemer, is the 
word used to designate the avenger of blood ; the word ophir or 
ophar, is dust, and not “‘ worms,” and the pronoun this prefixed, 
is emphatic, denoting that it was his own body after it had been 
reduced to dust, of which the patriarch spoke. Therefore, in 
this sublime passage, we have the Redeemer represented in his 
last great combat and victories over his last enemies— Death and 
the Grave. 

If this rendering give the true spirit of the passage, there can 
be no longer any doubt of its evangelical character, a point which 
some of our modern critics have ventured to call in question, 
though apparently with very little reason. Taking into considera- 
tion the exact position of the patriarch, severely tested as he 
was by painful and mysterious visitations of Providence, and 
harrassed by the unrighteous insinuations of those who called 
themselves his friends, nothing could be more natural than his | 

impassioned reference to the great day, when the restitution of 
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all things should take place, accompanied by an appeal to the 
majesty and mercy of his Judge. We have always been much 
impressed by the combined ideas of might-and right, necessarily 
connected with the original of the word Redeemer. It implies 
not simply an avenger, but that very kinsman whose right, and 
whose alone, it was to vindicate the injured party. To a mind 
evangelically enlightened, the term appears to be exactly equiva- 
lent to the peculiar names given in the New Testament to the 
Saviour of sinners, Jesus Christ. He is not called a Saviour 
simply, but the very Saviour—anointed, set apart, sanctified, and 
sent into the world for the express purpose of its redemption. 

Perhaps the following paraphrase embodies the principal ideas 
of this new and interesting translation. 


I xnow, for God Himself the earnest gives, 

That my NEAR KINSMAN, my AVENGER lives; 

And that when Death, the Shepherd,® yields his trust, 
He shall sTaAND FORTH, PREPARED, to guard this dust. 


Then shall these sinews and this flesh once more + 
Clothe the long-slumbering frame they clothed before, 
And in this body, ransomed from the sod, 

And re-instated, shall I see my Gop! 


STRAY SHEEP IN NORWAY. 


Norway is very mountainous; there are many steep places 
amongst the broken rocks, and vast waterfalls roar and tumble 
from the mountain tops into the craggy vales below. It often 
happens that a sheep strays from the fold, and falls over one of 
these precipices ; sometimes it lodges on a point of a rock that 
hangs out, where it has scarcely room to stand: when its owner 
spies it, he bestrides a stick fastened to a rope, and causes himself 
to be let down, at the risk of breaking his own neck, till he can 
reach the rambler; he then fastens it to his own cord, and both 
are drawn up together to a place of safety. What a striking 
illustration does this afford, of those two passages in Scripture, 
‘ All we like sheep have gone astray,”” and “Christ hath loved 
us, and given himself for us.” (Isaiah liii. 6. Ephesians v. i.) 
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Ps xiix. 4. + Beck. xxvii. 8. 
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uquiries and Correspondence. 


We hail with much satisfaction, the increasing interest which this 
department of our magazine appears to be exciting. It is always a 
deliglit to us to listen to the suggestions, and to solve the difficulties, 
or remove the doubts, of our correspondents; we look upon them 
with no common interest, and should be glad to see their number 
multiplied fifty-fold, could we but find space for their several contribu- 
tions, and the answers they call for. 

If those who have no questions to propose, feel disposed at any time 
to hint improvements in our work, we shall give them gracious 
audience, and if the importance of the subject demand it, a notice in 
these pages. 

A correspondent writes—‘ I do a little fear that the interest which 
has attached to that portion of your Magazine devoted to Enquirers, 
will be very much diminished, if you insert the question and the reply 
in the same number, as you have lately done.”’ 

This friend, nevertheless, forwards us a query, with a reply annezed, 
extending to about two or three pages of our usual type—a circum- 
stance which is in some measure an answer to the hint given. For, 
supposing that some of our correspondents were disposed to carry out 
this hint by forwarding, as is suggested, “ one or two useful replies” 
of the same length, we should occupy six or eight pages upon one 
question. This month we insert three or four enquiries, the answers to 
which, on the same calculation, would fill, at least, two-thirds of the 
magazine, to say nothing of rejected or curtailed communications. Tf, 
again, we were to bind ourselves to the insertion of one question only 
in each number, we should be unwarrantably taxing the patience of 
our querists, as more than two months must elapse before the earliest 
applicant could be answered, and a much longer period with regard to 
others. Under our present arrangement we aim to say as much as 
possible in the fewest words (a task to which we cannot bind corres- 
pondents), but we wish it to be distinctly understood that when our 


answers are unsatisfactory or incomplete, we shall be always happy 
give farther information 


Cain’s Wife. 

Dear Sin,—lI have ever evinced the greatest satisfaction in perusing 
the very many valuable solutions of questions that have appeared in your 
miscellany, and presuming that it is open to any subjects of a Scrip- 
tural tendency, I have been encouraged to propose the following, 
Some individuals, endeavoring to prove the Bible to be false, say that 
it contradicts itself; and instance Genesis iv. 16,17. 
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Now, the deist (for I can call them by no better name who derogate 
the Bible in such terms) wishes to prove that there were other races of 
human beings in existence at that time, there being no record of them 
in the Bible; or else, say they, how was it that Cain went to the land 
of Nod and found a wife? when as yet we only read of four individuals 
to have existed, namely, Adam and Eve, and their two sons. 

As infidelity is always on the watch to find out any feeble plea 
whereupon to build an argument to baffle the weak and inexperienced, 
an answer to this enquiry will be gratefully received, should you 
not deem it unworthy of your notice. 

Yours sincerely, RANDOLPH, 


We see no contradiction in the text referred to. It is said in 
Gen. v. 4, that Adam begat sons and daughters; and one of the 
latter may have been the wife of Cain. ‘“‘ Cain and Abel,” says 
that eminent Hebraist, Dr. Lamb, of Cambridge, “ must both 
have married their sisters, and these were probably born before 
their brothers. This supposition explains the meaning of Eve's 
exclamation on the birth of Cain, ‘I have gotten a man from the 
Lord.’ She rejoiced that at the last, the Lord had given hera 
male child—a son.’’—Heb. Char. p. 119. 


Creation of Evil. 
My Dear Sir,—Whilst reading a portion of Holy Writ during the 
past week, my attention was arrested by the following verse; ‘‘I form 
the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil: I, the 
Lord, do these things.’’ Isa. xlv. 7. Does the language of this verse 
agree with what we so frequently hear from the lips of our “ fathers in 
Christ,’ that it is impossible for any evil to come from God ? 
If you, or some of your able correspondents, could in any way 
explain this text, you would greatly oblige, 
Yours respectfully, Jacosus. 
Evit unquestionably exists; and if it be conceded that it 
emanates from Satan, it still becomes a question, how he can 
exercise it without God's permission; unless we are impious 
enough to suppose that he is God's equal. It follows, therefore, 
that God permits evil for some wise purpose unknown to us; 
and lest his absolute sovereignty should be questioned, chooses 
to speak of it as a creation of his own. If evil be a part of the 
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present economy of Providence, the Being who created that 
economy must have created evil. 


Sin of Abraham and Sarah. 


Sir,—I have ofteri been surprised, and somewhat perplexed, at the 
statements contained in the 13th verse of the 12th, and the 15th verse 
of the 18th chapters of Genesis. Was such conduct justifiable ? 

If you can throw any light on these verses, I shall feel obliged, and 
with me, perhaps, some of your readers. It may be considered by 
some, unimportant; but nothing that the Bible contains ought to be 
considered so. I have observed other passages of a like nature, but 
these only occur to me now. Your's &c. 

J. B. F. 


Tue conduct spoken of is altogether unjustifiable. Abraham 
and Sarah were both decidedly blameworthy. But we see no- 


thing perplexing or derogatory to the character of the Bible in 
such statements. To ourselves they appear indeed to constitute 
a most interesting class of proofs to the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, which always regard men as men, constantly liable to 
error and sin. It is a trite, but true saying, that the best of 
men are but men at the best; and as the writers of the Bible 
always detect and expose wickedness in the noblest specimens of 
humanity, they must necessarily have been gifted with holiness 
and spiritual discernment in an eminent degree, and may there- 
fore,\ fairly be presumed to have been taught of God. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Symbolism.—A handsome communion cloth, a “ corporal,’”’ and 4 
cambric napkin, have been presented to the church of St. John’s, 
Wolverhampton. The communion cloth is of fine satin damask, 
enriched on the centres of the top and front with the sacred monogram, 
highly ornamented, and encircled by a rich gloria ; at the front corners 
are celestial crowns connected round their sides, by a wreathed border 
of emblematic vines and corn. The corporal (which we should inform 
our readers, is a square piece of satin damask,) is intended as a cover 
for the paten, or dish for the sacramental bread. It has in the centre 
the “ pelican in her piety ;’’ at two of its corners, the sacred mono- 
gram ; and at the other two the Delta, surrounded with a glory, the 
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whole connected by groups of corn and grapes. The smaller napkin 
is used as a veil or covering for the chalice. 
We have before entered our protest against the introduction of free- 


masonry into the church; and must, once more, express our unquali- 
fied censure of such a nonsensical mingling of heathen and popish 
rites, and absurd fable with christian ordinances, as is conspicuous in 
the preceding statement. The “monogram,”’ it may be necessary 
to inform our readers, consists of the three letters, I. H. S. with a 
cross patée fiché, as the heralds describe it, rising from the centre of the 
second letter. The modern meaning assigned to the entire symbol is, 
Jesus Hominum Salvator ; and so understood, (were any symbols recog- 
nized by the Christian church,) there could be no objection to its use, 
as the great fact it is supposed to express is certainly one of paramount 
interest to all true believers. But this interpretation of the symbol is 
unwarranted by fact: the middle character of the three, was originally 
nothing but the long E of the Greeks (H,) and the three together 
I. E.S. a simple abbreviation of the word Jesus, When this middle 
letter was dropped, the triple tau, or crux ansata of the idolatrous 
Egyptians was substituted by the Jesuits, ever anxious to make their 
system palatable to men of all creeds, and in this instance, studious to 
conciliate the pagans, and blend heathenism with Christianity. With 
scarcely any alteration in form, this symbol is retained in our own day, 
so that the H and cross surmounting it, are essentially pagan; and 
the allusion of the individual letters is unsupported by any sufficient 
authority. The use, indeed, of the very letters themselves, is not 
sanctioned by antiquity, for only one of them (the first) occurs in the 
oldest Greek manuscripts, where this ‘‘ monogram” is written I. C, or 
I. E. C. the E in later times having been changed into H, and the C 
into S. The uses of the ‘corporal’ will be inferred from the preceding 
account, and we shall, therefore, content ourselves with a remark or 
two on the popish and very objectionable name assigned to it. No 
one can doubt that it is idolatrously called a corporal, because it is 
used as a covering for the corpus or body of our Blessed Lord, as 
typified by the bread used in the communion service! This name, 
once recognized by the Protestant church, is tantamount to an admis- 
sion of its belief in transubstantiation, or the monstrous doctrine of 
the real presence. Well may we borrow from our more pious ances- 
tors the satire which they launched against the god-making priests of 
their own day— 


O presumptuous undertaker ! 
Never cake could bake ite baker, 
Yet a man can make His Maker'” 
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Poetry. 


| Each day she grew more calm, more meek ; 


Yet as time glided by, 

The color faded from her cheek, 
The radiance from her eye; 
For by a slow unmarked decay, 

Disease was wearing life away. 


Three transient months had scarcely flown, 


When by that grave still green, 
Inscribed upon its simple stone, 
Another name was seen; 
Ah, yes, the mother’s grief is o’er, 
Her babe and she shall part no more. 


And now around their lowly tomb, 
The choicest flowrets spring, 
In rich luxuriance they bloom, 
And wide their perfume fling: 
Weep not for those so early blest, 
Rejoice that they have gained their rest. 


Brighton. 


SAVE AND HAVE. 
(See the Vignetie.) 


“ Save while you can; have when you will’’— 


Thus runs the saying; 
But Indolence is doubting still, 
And still delaying. 


While the calm sun from cloudless skies, 
Is brightly glowing, 

Put forth your noblest energies— 
For time is going. 


Glean the rich stores that Autamn yields, 
Ere Winter, hoary, 

Lock up the treasures of the fields, 
Or Spoil their glory. 


Save now, the voice of wisdom cries, 
And have to morrow ; 

Thus shall the twilight of your days 
Be free from sorrow. 
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LINES TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Mary, my heart would fain express 
Its fervent prayers for thee ; 

That th’ Eternal God may bless 
And thy kind guardian be. 

His Sov’reign will has fixed thy lot 
Afar from want and woe; 

And comforts, many an one knows not, 
Around thee richly flow, 


A mother’s love, a father's care, 
A home endeared by peace ; 

And concord sweet, tis thine to share, 
And feel these joys increase, 

May Providence secure them long, 
And with its genial ray, 

Shine on thy path whilst thou art young, 
And brighten all the way. 


But smiles of Providence alone, 
Are not enough for thee ; 

And earthly good, that fades so soon, 
Must not thy portion be. 

May richer blessings be bestowed, 
The gifts of Sov'’reign love ; 

Gifts purchased with a Saviour’s blood, 
And well secured above. 


May light celestial fill thy mind, 
And love divine thy heart; 

Until thy will, by grace inclined, 
Choose “ Maxy's better part.’’ 
May heavenly wisdom guide thy feet 

Afar from folly’s way ; 
Direct thee to the mercy seat, 
And teach thee how to pray. 


May Christian graces, bright and fair, 
Adorn thy youthful soul ; 

And mantling o’er thy character, 
Give sweetness to the whole. 

May true religion's purest joys, 
Fill up the cup of life; 

Unknown amidst the world’s loud noise, 
And scenes of earthly strife. 
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And when this changeful course is o’er, 
And life wanes into death ; 

When anxious friends can do no more, 
To stay the passing breath, 

May seraph wings await thee nigh, 
To bear thy soul away 

To blissful immortality, 
And realms of endless day. 


I. Jacos. 


FAITH VICTORIOUS. 


How vast the dominion of death, 
How absolute here is his sway! 
What sorrows he scatters through earth, 
What gloom he spreads over our way ! 
He heeds not the tenderest ties, 
He is deaf to the pleadings of love; 
Nor e’en the most heart-rending cries, 
The despot’s compassion can move ! 


But thanks be to God for the grace 

Which his glorious gospel reveals ; 
There shine the soul-comforting rays, 
‘The darkness of nature conceals. 
 O thanks be to God for his Son! 
' Through Him we can triumph o’er death ; 
He, for us full victory won, 

As calmly he breathed his last breath. 


’Tis thus, that the dying have hope, 
Who trust in his power to save ; 
’Tis thus the fond heart may give up 
Its loved ones to rest in the grave : 
Faith piercing the valley’s dark gloom, 
- Pursues the freed soul as it flies, 
To find with its Saviour a home, 
Till the body all glorious rise. 


There, ever with Jesus to be, | 
In his image made perfect through grace ; 
From death, sin, and suffering free, 
To bask in the smiles of his face! 
O this is worth living to gain, 
O this is worth dying to know! 
It gives e’en a pleasure to pain, 
And takes from bereavement its woe! 
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MEXICAN IDEA.OF THE DELUGE. 


‘Or all the analogies,” says Humboldt, “ob- 
servable in the monuments, the manners, and the 
traditions of the people of Asia and America, the 
most striking is that, in the mythology of the 
Mexicans, which relates to the periodical destructions 
and regenerations of the universe. This fiction, 
which connects the return of the great cycles with 
the idea of a renovation of the forms of matter, in 
itself held to be indestructible; and refers to space; 
that which appears only to belong to time, may be 
traced back to the highest antiquity. 

“The sacred books of the Hindoos, especially the 
Bhagavata Pourana, speak of four ages; and of 
pralayas or cataclysms which have at different periods 
proved destructive to the human race. A tradition of 
five ages, analogous to that of the Mexicans, i 
also found on the Plains of Tibet. If it be true 
that this astrological fietion, which forms the basis of . 
a particular system of cosmogony, had its origin in 
Hindostan, it is also probable that it ee to the 
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western nations by way of Iran and Chaldea. It is impossible 
not to see a resemblance between the Indian tradition of the 
yugs and kalpas, the cycles of the ancient inhabitants of Etruria, 
and this series of generations successively destroyed, like those 
characterized by Hesiod, under the emblem of the four metals.” 

The ancient Mexicans believed in four successive destructions 
of the world, the last of which exhibits some very curious 
features of resemblance to the deluge of Noah. It is thus 
described by Humboldt— 

“Fourth cycle, the age of waters, Atonatiuh, the duration of 
which is 4008 years. A great inundation destroyed the human 
race. This is the last of the great revolutions that the world 
has sustained; the men were changed into fishes, with the 
exception of one man and one woman, who saved themselves in 
the trunk of a species of cypress. The drawing (copied in our 
cut) represents the goddess of water descending towards the 
earth. Coxcor, the Noah of the Mexicans, and his wife, 
Aochiquetzal, are sitting in the trunk of a tree, covered with 
leaves, and floating in the midst of the waters.”’ 

The reader will not fail to remark those points in this tradition 
of the western world, which shew it to have originated in some 
perversion or misconception of Revelation. It thus proves two 
highly important facts —the extreme antiquity of the Scriptures, 
and the common origin of the human family in both hemispheres. 
It may be remarked, before we quit the subject, that “ the trunk 
of a cypress tree,”’ in the Mexican fiction, is nothing more nor 
less than a figurative expression for the ark, which, it is gene- 
rally allowed, was constructed of gopher, or cypress wood —see 
Gen. vi. 14. 


VAIN REGRETS. 


“Tmis man might have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Cmsar.”” Acts xxvi. 32. 

“ Waar a pity!” said Anna Burton, as she was reading the 
above chapter; “what a pity, mamma, that St. Paul had not 
waited. How vexed he must have felt.’’ 

** Why, had he done so, I suppose, Anna, he would have lost 
‘his life. You forget the forty conspirators, who had bound 
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themselves to kill Paul: and that his only alternative was, to go 
to Jerusalem, or appeal to Cesar.” 
“O yes, mamma, I see now.—But if Festus had but been 
governor instead of Felix, when the chief captain sent Paul to 
Cesarea, it would all have been right; and then he might have 
been set at liberty.” 
‘‘He might, dear Anna, to speak after the manner of men; 
that is, of such men as forget that the Heavens do rule; that 
the Lord, by his never-failing providence, orders all things for his 
own glory, and the good of his people. Turn to the twenty- 
third chapter and eleventh verse.” 
Anna, reads: —*‘ The Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good 
cheer, Paul : for as thou hast testified of me at Jerusalem; so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.”’ 
‘‘So you see, love, circumstances fell out just in the order 
required for the accomplishment of the divine will. And the 
language of St. Paul doubtless was,—‘ Behold the servant of the 
Lord! be it unto me according to His word.’ But my little girl 
has no need to blush, as if she had been more ignorant than any- 
body. Your’s was merely a passing thought on a history you 
were reading: but thousands, I fear, act upon the same mistake, 
in the daily occurrences of life. From a confused understanding 
and rebellious will, vain regrets are continually rising. ‘If it 
had but happened differently ’——‘ if I could have foreseen ’—‘ if 
such a person had not interfered '’—are expressions we are often 
hearing. Thus too many live in the habit of useless repining ; 
fretting against themselves, their friends, and their God. How 
different from that Christian spirit, which, seeing the hand of 
God in every thing, is kept in perfect peace; by which the 
believer feels assured, that whatever he has done from right mo- 
tives, with deliberation and prayer, shall, in some way or other, 
work for good. 
“1 wish,”’ continued Mrs. Burton, “I could remember a few 
particulars connected with two of my early friends; for | think 
they would serve to illustrate my meaning. Charlotte and 
Sophia Henderson,—the daughters of our rector,--were at the 
time to which I refer, just returned from school; or rather from 
a second home, in the family of a clergyman, whose truly 
superior wife, received three or four young ladies, to educate with 
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her orphan sisters. There, in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Unwin, and in all their family and parochial plans, Charlotte 
and Sophia had seen a model of Christian excellence—a model 
which they could not appreciate too highly ; unless it led them 
to undervalue the attainments and exertions of others. This, 
however, is an effect, too easily wrought on the youthful mind. 
Not yet expanded by any variety of intercourse or experience, it 
sets up the idol of its own imagination, and judges every person 
or thing, as it may agree with, or differ from, this narrow 
standard. 

“Soon after my young friends’ arrival, I called to welcome 
them home; and then it was, that I discovered how strongly the 
exclusive and fretful disposition I have been speaking of, marked 
Sophia’s character. 

*«* How pleased you must feel to be settled at home;’ was 
among my first remarks. 

**O yes,’ replied Charlotte, in a tone of heartfelt joy; but 
Sophia, with a clouded countenance, added,—‘ I was delighted 
at the thought of returning, but now I regret exceedingly that 
we did not stay till Michaelmas. Margaret writes us word, that 
her cousin Emma, whom we have long wished to know, is 
coming to them next Friday, to stay six weeks. I wish mamma 
had not paid so much attention to our foolish request about 
leaving.—And what makes it more vexatious is, Emma could just 
as well have visited her aunt in April; but she fancied there was 
no room to receive her.—I wish Margaret had not told us at all.’ 

“Charlotte smiled. ‘I think, dear Sophia,’ she said, ‘ you 
scarcely know how many useless wishes you have uttered, in the 
last minute. We cannot be in two places at once, and enjoying 
two sets of pleasures. Those connected with home, are after all, 
the dearest and sweetest. We cannot even tell, that Emma 
would have proved congenial: but, supposing her all that we 
pictured; it does not follow, that because we have missed her 
now, we shall never meet. Depend upon it, we shall come to- 
gether, if our Heavenly Father design in this way, to give U8 
help and blessing.’ 

“Sophia, however, was determined to mar her own happiness : 
and though forced to confess, that their ignorance of Emma’s 
intention was unavoidable, and their conduct in no respect 
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blameable, she persisted in dwelling on the ease with which they 
might have remained, and the great advantages which would 
have certainly followed. 

“‘ | went home, wearied with Sophia’s regret, and thinking it a 
pity and a folly. But I was not aware, how this one indulged 
fault would continually hinder her comfort and usefulness, and 
lead to conduct very painful to her pious, affectionate parents. 

‘“« The sisters had been permitted to visit Mrs. Unwin’s schools, 
and to partake in her various exertions. And they returned, 
sincerely desirous to render themselves useful in their father's 
parish. Both, however, at first felt discouraged, by the different 
mode in which affairs were conducted. Mr. and Mrs. Unwin, 
in all the prime of youthful vigour, and with all modern helps, 
had brought every thing around them into a beautiful state of 
order and efficiency. At Ashfield, on the contrary, the institu- 
tions were formed on plans of longer date; and those, partly 
owing to the ill health of Mrs. Henderson, were rather in lax 
than brisk operation. Still Charlotte felt sure, that by quiet and 
delicate perseverance, she might soon infuse new life; and in her 
own department, secure the advantages of both systems; for 
Mr. Henderson kindly left them to work in their own wey, so 
far as it did not interfere with his previous arrangements. ‘I am 
ready,’ he said smilingly, ‘ to fall in with every wish, which ap- 
pears to me good for the commonwealth ; but certainly I do not 
think the exigency so great, as to require the appointment of a 
dictator.’ 

‘“‘ Most reasonable did this declaration appear to Charlotte, and 
she blushed that the conduct of either of them should have been 
such as to callit forth. ‘ Filial duty, dear Sophia,’ she observed, 
‘ought to make us perfectly satisfied. Besides which, as indivi- 
dual members of the church of Christ, and of the Church of 
England, we are not to expect to rule and govern, to set up and 
pull down, according to owr notions; but humbly each, i her 
vocation and calling, to get and do all the good possible, amidst 
the circumstances in which our Heavenly Father has placed us. 
Even now, I see some advantages at Ashfield, which did not 
exist at Pakenham. There, the garden of the Lord might be 
said to grow as the lily; but here,—though the appearance be 
less lovely—I do believe, in many cases, it is stretching forth ite 
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roots as Lebanon. There, with some, the desire to please an 
almost idolized pastor, took the place of better motives, while 
novelty and excitement influenced others; here, there is little 
temptation to false profession. Service is, I think, generally 
rendered, as to the Lord, and not to men. Attachment to dear 
papa may be more confined to the serious part of the congrega- 
tion, and less manifested even by them; but it is deeply rooted in 
their hearts, and ready to pour forth, as occasion demands.’ 

“ Charlotte was right. In dependance on the vivifying beams of 
a Divine blessing, and the gracious out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit, she filled her appointed place. Much method and regu- 
larity were insensibly obtained ; while her own christian ardour, 
revived the flagging zeal of her fellow-laborers, and cheered the 
hearts of her excellent parents. Poor Sophia had little share in 
any of these improvements. Regretting that this, that, and the 
other circumstance, were not in accordance with her views, she 
declared ‘ it was no use to attemptany thing.’ Thus, by degrees, 
she sank into a state of habitual inactivity. 

“About this time, Sophia had an eligible offer of settling in life. 
Now, under such circumstances, there are points certainly, re- 
specting which enquiries cannot be too anxious or particular. 
But Sophia’s were not by any means limited to these. She was 
‘so sorry that their residence could not be in a more genial and 
picturesque spot; that Mr. Arnold could not at once become 
partner in the firm for which he was engaged; and that a hun- 
dred other things were not exactly as she wished.’ The result 
was, that her hesitation and discontent at length gave sufficient 
ground to Mr. Arnold, to withdraw the proposal ; and well-satis- 
fied did he feel, that the matter so ended. No sooner had this 
taken place, however, than, as you may suppose, a thousand 
vain regrets followed. Fretting brought on an illness, from 
which it took some months to recover; and every thing con- 
nected with the change appeared so desirable, as to cast an entire 
gloom over the many blessings of her present lot. 

‘Such was the state of things, when I left Ashfield. Afterwards 
I learned that death had suddenly deprived my native place of its 
worthy and esteemed pastor. Alas! I thought, what deep and pain- 
ful regret must now fill the heart of Sophia, as she calls to remem- 
_brance her slighted privileges and neglected duties; her various 
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opportunities, for ever passed. And so it did: for awhile she 
gave way to uncontrollable sorrow ; yet still, as before, vain and 
useless. For it was not that godly sorrow, which worketh 
repentance unto salvation not to be repented of ; which leads the 
sinner in humble penitence and entire self-renunciation to Him, 
whose blood can atone for the vilest, whose Spirit can sanctify 
and strengthen the weakest soul. No; the character of Sophia 
remained unaltered; and the same disposition was manifested, 
as occasion called it forth. 

“You remember, Anna, that I visited Ashfield last year. 
There, in a small but pretty cottage, I found my friend Charlotte, 
prosecuting her works of faith and labors of love, amidst many 
encouragiffg proofs of the Divine approbation and blessing. She 
had passed through manifold trials, and the buoyancy of her 
spirits was chastened; yet every look and word bore evidence of 
inward peace. She was on the eve of becoming a valuable help- 
meet to the clergyman who succeeded her father. 

‘* Sophia, too, was already filling the important post of wife 
and mother, in a neighbouring town. I made a point of calling 
on her; but my first impression was that of grief, to see the con- 
firmed fretfulness that had spread over her once pleasing features. 
She told me they had met with difficulties; and added,—words 
which must fall like ‘a blight upon all married happiness !—that 
could she have foreseen the whole, she scarcely thought she 
should have had courage to encounter it. Her husband seemed 
a good-natured man, but not fortified by the power of true 
religion. He had soon become wearied therefore, by her con- 
tinual worrying ; and as the lamentable consequence, had ceased 
to attach importance to any thing she said, reasonable or un- 
reasonable. Thus mutually vexing and despising one another, 
there appeared to be neither sympathy nor confidence between 
them. Sophia, I doubt not, really feels a deep and strong affec- 
tion; which, should any evil ever befal her husband, would shew 
itself in anxious disquietude. But looking at their present state, 
I can scarcely imagine, how they will drag on together to the end 


of life.” 
Such, my readers, is the tale, which Mrs. Burton related to 


her daughter Anna. The lesson she endeavored to draw from it, 
I will now offer to you.—* Strive against vain regret, when cir- 
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cumstances appear to you, unfortunate; (a very doubtful word!) 
beware of self-will; cultivate a confiding faith in the love and 
care of your Heavenly Father. You are not indeed, rashly and 
wilfully to run into trouble, call it your appointed lot, and trust 
that providence will appear for you :—this is not what I mean. 
But I do mean, that, depending on the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
you should yield yourselves—all you are and have—to the Divine 
disposal. Pray to the Lord to order all the circumstances of 
your life, and to direct your every step. In simplicity and godly 
sincerity, act in accordance with this prayer, following what you 
believe to be the will of God. Then, rest in the assurance, that 
whatever happens, whether of apparent good or evil, is designed 
to promote your present and eternal welfare. Thus, instead of 
bemg discouraged by the thought, ‘all these ¢hings are against 
me; you will be ready to exclaim, ‘all the paths of the Lord 
ate mercy and truth.’ The race set before you will be run with 
patience: while you will improve, with cheerful alacrity, every 
advantage it holds forth, for the benefit of yourselves and 
others.”’ Ss. S. S. 


THE IMPENITENCE OF PHARAOH. 


Puaraon, king of Egypt, is presented to our view in the sacred 
scriptures, as an awful example of contempt against Jehovah. As 
a persecutor of his people Israel, he appears unreasonable, un- 
just, and cruel. The distresses of that injured race are strikingly 
pictured in the leading chapters of the book of Exodus. They 
unfold their miseries to God; he notices their affliction, hears 
their groaning, remembers his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, looks upon, and has respect unto them. When did 
the Almighty turn a deaf ear to the cries of his people? When 
did he forget his own promises? 

To accomplish their deliverance, he raised up Moses, an agent 
in all respects qualified for the work assigned him. He was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
word and deed. He appears as the vindicator of Israel’s claims; 
but their claims are refused, and their oppressions increased. 
Pharaoh refuses to let Israel go, and unjustly detains them in ® 
state of cruel bondage, till Jehovah with a mighty hand and out- 
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stretched arm, rescues them from their state of suffering and 
degradation. 

In the conduct of Pharaoh, we see the character of impeni- 
tence, 

It is presumptuous ; hostility against the God of the universe ; it 
is waging unequal war against the infinite and eternal Jehovah; 
it is the withered arm striving to raise itself against Him, who 
hurls the thunder-bolt and flings the lightning. 

Impiety is bold and daring ; it says, “ Who is Lord that I 
should obey him? I know not the Lord, neither will I obey his 
voice.” 

It is cruel, often accompanied by a persecuting spirit. 

It is determined ; and perseveres against reason, and conscience, 
and Providence. Of this the Roman persecutions of the christians 
are striking instances. 

The impiety of every sinner has the same features. God calls, 
invites, commands ; but the sinner sill perseveres, notwithstanding 
the reproaches of conscience, the faithful declarations of the Bible, 
and the spirit-stirring addresses from the pulpit. Rebellion marks 
the conduct of the Sabbath-breaker, the swearer, the liar, the 
drunkard, the prayerless, the formal worshipper, each of whom 
says, “‘ Who is the Lord that I should obey him ?” 

In theconduct of Pharaoh we see aggravated impiety ;—solemn 
and repeated warnings are specially sent to him. “Thus saith 
the Lord, how long wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before me? 
let my people go that they may serve me.” (Hawodus x. 3.) 
Awful demonstrations of the power of God are manifested in the 
ten plagues with which Egypt was visited. The waters of the 
rivers, and streams, and fountains are turned into blood: rep- 
tiles, insects, and vermin cover the land and fill every habitation ; 
man and beast are visited with grievous distempers; thunder, 
hail, and rain, devastate whole regions: darkness obscures the 
heavens, and rests upon the country—darkness visible and palpa- 
ble ; and the death of the first-born crowns the calamities, and 
perfects the desolation ! 

At times Pharaoh appears to be penitent, and cries out, “ In- 
treat the Lord, and I will let you go.”” (#z. ix. 28.) At other 
times, he pretends sorrow and remorse,—‘ I have sinned; the 
Lord is righteous, and I and my people are wicked,” (£2. ix. 27,) 
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But his remorse is affected, his sorrows feigned, he is yet the im- 
penitent Pharaoh. 

Stay, sinner; look at your own picture—how many warnings 
from God have been sent to you? What demonstrations of his 
power have you seen? You have heard his thunder, and seen his 
lightning im the storm; you have seen your sinful companions 
and associates linger and die ; you have been, time after time, re- 
proved and convicted of your guilt; you have made your con- 
fession to God ; you have entered into a resolution to serve him ; 
but, the awful fact is still to be told, you are still hardened and 
impenitent ! still an enemy to your soul, to your happiness, to 
God. 

God is stronger than Pharaoh and his host. By his power 
Israel departs, and notwithstanding their difficulties and impedi- 
ments, they reach the Red Sea. Terrified and alarmed, they think 
their destruction is inevitable,— Pharaoh behind them; their way 
blocked up on each side; the Red Sea before them ; what can 
they do? They cry unto the Lord. He hears. ‘‘ Speak unto the 
children of Israel,’’ said God to Moses, “that they go forward.”— 
forward! whither? Into the heart of the sea. Is it thus they are to 
be delivered? They procced: the waters retreat as they advance. | 
They go into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground, and 
the waters are a wall-unto them on the right hand and on the left! 

(Ez. xiv. 22.) God maketh a way in the sea, and a path in the 
mighty waters. When his people aretobesaved, every obstacle shall 
be removed. All the circumstances prove the passage of the Red 
Sea to be strictly miraculous ; and the attempt to account for it 
by natural means, is sufficient to convince any reasonable person 
that it is so. 

The waters saw Thee, mighty God, 

The waters saw Thee come ; 


Backward they fled and frighted stood, 
To make thine armies room. 


Strange was thy journey through the sea, 
Thy footsteps, Lord, unknown ; 

Terrors attend the wondrous way, 

That brings thy mercies down. 


Pharaoh, maddened with fury, rashly advances, his army com- 
posed, as it is conjectured, of 50,000 cavalry, and 200,000 horse- 
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men, rush on to ruin. Moses, at the Lord’s command, stretched 
his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to his strength, when 
the morning appeared; and the Egyptains fled against it; and 
the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea ! 

Who hath hardened his heart against Jehovah and hath 
prospered. Ah! there is no counsel, nor might, that can succeed 
against him. ‘‘Who would set the briers and thorns against him 
in battle? He would go through them, he would burn them to- 
gether.’’ (Isa. xxvii.14.) “‘ He that being often reproved, hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.’’ Many of my young readers, it may be, have been often 
reproved; but, hitherto, have continued ,to resist God; and 
can they expect to prosper or to succeed ultimately? Oh, no, the 
attempt is vain. Did the antediluvians succeed? Was Pharaoh 
prosperous? Their awful history proves the contrary, and that 
impenitency will terminate in destruction. Here then, ere I con- 
clude this paper, hear the counsel of Jehovah, ‘‘ Take with you 
words, and turn unto the Lord.” Submit to him against whom 
you have waged this unequal war; the war of a frail, weak, dying 
creature, against the Almighty and ever-living Jehovah. In the 
midst of your impenitency, he waits to be gracious. “Jet him,” 
saith God, ‘“‘make peace with me, and he shall make peace with 
me.’’ ‘“‘ He pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression 
of the remnant of his heritage, because he delighteth in mercy ; 
who is a God like unto him?” 

There are some of the readers of this magazine, who have laid 
aside the weapons of their rebellion, and are now enjoying God's 
favors. How happy is your present lot ; how great and sublime 
your expectations. The most glorious and interesting sight pre- 
sented to our view on this side of eternity, is a soul that having 
fled to Christ for refuge, has consecrated his youth, his time, his 
talents, his all to the service of the cross, in the full expectation 
of wearing the crown of eternal glory, purchased, secured, and 
prepared for them who, like valiant and faithful soldiers, fight the 
good fight of faith and finish their course with joy. 


Penryn. R. C. 
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A SUNDAY IN HOLLAND. 
(From the Scottish Congregational Magazine.) 

Tr was late in the evening of Saturday, June 3, 1843, when I 
entered Haarlem, and in a few minutes, the driver pulled up at 
the door of a comfortable looking hotel, on the front of which, 
the words “Gotpen Lion,” in the Dutch, French, and English 
languages, were emblazoned in large characters. I had previously 
been informed that this Lion possessed an advantage over all his 
luxury not often to be met with in Holland after leaving the two 
principal cities. Here I determined to remain over Sabbath, 
though I regretted to learn from my hostess that there was no 
English service in the town. The English episcopal clergyman 
resident in Amsterdam, had formerly been in the habit of occa- 
sionally officiating here, but of late he had discontinued his visits, 
The following day, being my first Sunday on the continent, I was 
desirous to see how our Dutch neighbours observe the season of 
sacred rest. Accordingly, I proceeded, at half-past nine, to the 
cathedral church of St. Bovan. The building is magnificent. 
The stupendous height of the ceiling, and the magnitude of the 
pillars, give it a most imposing appearance ; and, as it is entirely 
destitute of those gaudy ornaments with which catholic cathedrals 
are bedizened, the sublimity of the emotion produced by the simple 
grandeur of the architecture is undisturbed. It is quite large 
enough to contain three separate congregations, if it were divided; 
but the central part only is used. Here, as in the cathedral at 
Rotterdam, the whole space in front of the pulpit is filled with 
chairs, which were all occupied ere I entered, while many persons 
stood beyond the seated portion. The organ—which is said © 
be the largest in the world, being composed of about five thousand 
pipes —is an immense pile, and is supported by four large Co- 
rinthian columns of porphyry. It fills the whole of one end of the 
church, and reaches to the ceiling. 

The service was conducted almost exactly as in our Scotch 
churches. The preacher was in the pulpit when I entered, and 
was engaged in extemporaneous prayer. Judging from his manner, 
and from the intonations of his voice, he seemed to be much ™@ 
earnest; and the appearance of devotion amongst the congregation 
was highly pleasing. The men stood during prayer; the women 
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sat, bending slightly forward. After prayer, a psalm was sung 
by the whole congregation—the organ. leading. The burst of 
sound was really grand; every one singing with all his might, so 
that even the majestic tones of the immense orgaa were sometimes 
almost drowned by the sound of the human voices, _ It formeda 
striking practical comment on the words. of the Psalmist in the 
98th Psalm—‘“‘ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth; 
make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise;’’—and as the 
“‘ joyful noise’ rolled along the yaulted roof, 1 recollected, with a 
feeling approaching to that of shame, the languid and lifeless 
singing of many of our congregations at home, where those who.do 
sing, seem almost afraid that their voices should be heard. ‘The 
music, moreover, was quite plain; there were no gaudy flourishes, 
no “ vain repetitions,”’ no impertinent solos ;—all was simple and 
solemn, yet animated and joyous, befitting the worship of “ the 
high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity.” 

When the last notes of this animating. song of praise had died 
away, the preacher, who seemed to catch the spirt of the singing, 
commenced his discourse. He spake with much energy, yet with 
a sober subdued air; and though I understood not a sentence of 
what. he said, I could easily perceive, both from his appearanct 
and that of his audience, that it was impressive. Indeed, 1 felt 
as if I were benefited by listening to the mere sound of it, though, 
perhaps, it might be difficult to explain how this benefit came. 
The people were remarkably quiet and attentive; there was a total 
absence of all those uncouth sounds which are so annoying in 
some congregations. During the whole course of the service, 
indeed, there were persons continually entering and retiring ; but 
these were merely spectators and loungers, and were quite distinct 
from the congregation, properly so called: amongst the wor- 
shippers, who occupied the inner circle, not a head was ever 
turned, or an eye averted from the preacher. They seemed to know 
what they had come for, and to feel that it was an object of 
transcendant importance ; and they were not to be diverted from 
their purpose because others chose to come and go as suited 
their convenience. In one respect, however, they might take a 
lesson from our congregations; for I observed, with some surprise, 
that the men generally put on their hats when the sermon com- 


menced, and retained them to the close. 
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During sermon, the churchwardens went about amongst the 
people, each bearing a long pole, at the extremity of which was 
suspended a small black velvet bag, into which each person 
dropped his contribution for the poor. The service concluded as 
it had commenced, with praise and prayer, when the benediction 
was pronounced, and the congregation dismissed As soon as 
the chairs were vacated, upwards of a dozen women were busied 
in gathering up the warming pans which the ladies had been 
using for their feet. In a few minutes they had collected several 
large piles of them. These warming pans are used by all Dutch 
ladies, and on all occasions, in summer as well as in winter. 
They consist of a small earthern dish filled with hot embers, and 
placed within a wooden box, which is used as a footstool, the top 
being perforated with holes, to allow the heat to ascend. 


“FOR THIS CHILD I PRAYED.”—1 Sam. i. 27. 


“ For this child I prayed.” 

“Then let him come forward, that we may see in what respect 
he differs from other children ?”’ 

We are shocked by such a plain, blunt, straight-forward re- 
joinder to the solemn and weighty proposition which stands at 
the head of this paper. But we ought rather to take shame to 
ourselves that we are unprepared for so homely and practical 
an application of it? We seem to tremble either for our 
testimony, our faith, or our practice, or to be strangely un- 
willing that our word should be taken for granted. 

Now these things ought not so to be; let us look for a few 
moments into the secret of their existence. 

Are we afraid that our word may with justice be questioned? 
Do we doubt in our own minds whether we have really prayed 
for our child; have we any misgivings as to the spirit and cha- 
racter; the frequency and earnestness, the object or the subject 
of our supplications? or, on the other hand, are we apprehensive 
of ridicule or contempt from our worldly acquaintances, and that 
they will charge us, in their ignorance, with credulity or super- 
stition? Or do we fear that, however firmly persuaded we may 
be in our own minds, our friends will nevertheless suspect us of 
insincerity or duplicity ? 
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We persuade ourselves that we have little fear of man; but the 
scrutiny must not be allowed to rest here. Let us in the light 
by which we see light clearly, sit in judgment on our hearts, and 
ask ourselves three plain questions—how we prayed; when we 
prayed ; and for whom we prayed; with reference to those words 
of Hannah which we have assumed as our own. 

How did we pray? ‘‘ With all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit?’’ We are startled at the very outset of the enquiry, by 
the vastness of the idea—the comprehensive reach—the “ exceed- 
ing breadth’’ of God’s requirement—‘al/ prayer.” Did we 
bring with us to the mercy-seat, his great and precious promises 
in Christ; his own arguments; his own pleadings; his own 
witnesses, the promise and the oath; his own Advocate; and all 
those irresistible appliances with which the violent take heaven 
by force? Did we feel that we were but coming from himself to 
himself, that his own hand had furnished weapons for the war- 
fare, and that he had pledged himself to own their prowess, 
when our arms were made strong to wield them, by the arms of 
the mighty God of Jacob? Did we come prepared to wrestle with 
him, strong in his strength, and determined not to let him go 
without a blessing? 

Or whilst we brought his own strength with us, did we forget 
that ‘all prayer was, in his Holy Word, associated with all sup- 
plication? Our want and weakness were as needful to the victory 
as his Omnipotence. ‘ Strong crying and tears” —deep humility 
and utter subjection of spirit—speechless abasement —the tearful 
look that watches the guiding movements of his eye—the trust- 
ing, loving awe, that dares not move—these, and more than 
these, go to make up the full measure of that searching definition 
—‘* all supplication.” 

Did we do this?—Tue pay shall declare it. 

_ When did we pray? When! “ His ear is never heavy, nor his 

arm shortened,”” you may perhaps say. But this is one of the 
many man-marred passages of Holy Writ; the Scriptures no 
where tell you that God is always equally accessible. He gives 
long, frequent, ready, gracious, but not unbroken, audience to the 
whole of his vast family; or what meant the weeping prophet 
when he cried out in the bitterness of his despondency—‘ He 
hath builded against me: he hath compassed me with gall and 
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travail ?’’ When, then, did we pray for our little Samuel ? Probably, 
and then only, when some flagrant act of insubordination, some 
daring instance of rebellion, some special evidence of innate cor- 
ruption in the child, drove us to the closet with a heavy heart, 
and perhaps an unchastened spirit, to pour out our petitions 
more in anger than in sorrow. Or, admitting that we were 
deeply, spiritually pained, at the untoward conduct of our little 
one, sorrowing with a godly sorrow over his wilfulness and sin, 
must we not allow that we chose owr own time for the high 
audience, instead of God’s? Not that we were wrong in going 
to him then; the fault lay in our having neglected to go before. 
Had Ae never called, and been refused; had Ae never stretched 
out his hand, and been disregarded; had the cheering influence 
of his Spirit, shining till the heart was hot within us, never been 
untimely quenched; but had we watched, and waited, and 
listened for the first faint intimations of his presence, and hailed 
him with so glad a welcome, as to meet his promises half-way, 
and realize the blessed truth—‘ Before they call I will answer?” 

For whom did we pray? Can we, without a shadow of men- 
tal reserve, say with Hannah —“ For this child I prayed?’ Are 
we quite sure that our entreaties were as pointed, as disinterested, 
as personal, as those of Samuel's mother; concentrated and con- 
verged upon one focal point; the entire and unconditional dedi- 
cation of our little one to God? Was there no lurking selfishness 
in the heart, deepening our anxieties, and giving vehemence to 
our petitions, as it whispered that a foolish son was a heaviness 
to his mother? Was there no dread that the waywardness of 
the child might bring down the grey hairs of his father in 
sorrow to the grave? Did we forget all else in pleading for 
our offspring, and did conscience never tell us as we rose from 
our knees that we had been praying for ourselves? 

Are we afraid for our faith, that it is an instrument of little 
value ; comparatively powerless and ineffectual? Are we of the 
large number who perplex themselves with curious enquiries into 
its nature, qualities, varieties, and workings, instead of proving 
by experience its power and uses? Are we like the philosophic 
madman, who, though sinking, refuses to grasp the rope thrown 
out to save him, till he can count the number of its strands, oF 
accurately ascertain of what material it is composed? “Only 
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believe,” says God. “ Hesitate, and analyze, and take 
exceptions,’’ say our doubting hearts; “look to your faith 
before you use it; canvass, and criticise, and test its nature.” 
Why this is unbelief in livery—the cold philosopher in borrowed 
plumage. 
We have the sure word of prophecy to tell us that it is good 
both to hope and quietly wait the fulfilment of God’s promises. 
Our hope, if we have any, is too often feeble; our waiting is 
without assurance. We will look rather to the issue than the 
pledge ; but how often when our prayers are granted do we know 
nothing of it. The answer may come through some other 
channel than that which we have marked out for it, or it may be 
long delayed. ‘‘ Though it tarry, wait for it; for it shall come, 
and will not tarry.” 
**T asked the Lord that I might grow 
In faith, and love, and every grace ; 
Might more of His salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly His face. 


‘**Twas He who taught me thus to pray, 
And He, I trust, has answered prayer ; 
But it has been in such a way, 
As almost drove me to despair. 


‘ Lord! why is this,’ I trembling cried, 

‘ Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death ?’ 
‘*Tis in this way,’ the Lord replied, 

‘I answer pray’r for grace and faith ; 


‘** These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free ; 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou may’st seek thine all in Me.’ ” 


Thus sang John Newton, himself the gift of tearful, agonizing 
prayer. ‘“‘ For this child I prayed,” said his desponding mother, 
as she closed her clouded, weeping eyes on earth; and if a 
sorrow might have followed her to heaven, that pang would have 
borne reference to the headstrong, godless reprobate she left 
behind. But he is washed, and sanctified, and glorified; the 
plea prevailed at last, and the “‘old African blasphemer”’ is now 
a sinless chorister before the throne of God. 

Nad 
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There was a man of somewhat kindred spirit who was ran- 
somed also through a parent’s prayer. Daring, and lion-like, 
arid heedless of consequences, he rushed high-handed into sin. 
But his mother’s teachings, and his mother’s supplications beset 
him, as his own shadow, in the very delirium of his unhallowed 
excitement. ‘‘O! this parental influence,”’ said he, “ how it 
cleaves to a man; it harrasses him ; it throws itself continually in 
his way; it hampers; it hangs on the wheels of evil.’’ Yes; and 
at last it brought him whole, and in his right mind, to the feet 
of Jesus. That man was Richard Cecil. 

Why, then, should we be ashamed of our faith, or doubtful of 
its results. ‘‘ He that believeth shall not make haste ;’’ he has 
lodged his claim, and if it be not met at once, who shall say that 
it will not carry interest till the day of liquidation ? 

But probably your doubts and fears have, after all, reference to 
the general practice of your lives; your walk and conversation 
as professors of the gospel of the grace of God. 


** Perhaps some golden wedge suppressed, 
Some secret sin, offends your God— 

Perhaps that Babylonish vest, 
Self-righteousness, provokes his rod."’ 


— Perhaps it is no secret sin, but open worldly-mindedness that 
casts a stumbling block before your prayed-for child. The golden 
wedge, perhaps, is undisguised, exalted, worshipped. You run 
greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. We would not 
willingly think this, but such things are, even amongst those 
who pray, or think they pray. Formality, easy indifference, and 
deadness to spiritual emotions, may grow out of the very habit of 
religious observances, and consist with what is, perhaps, the, 
mean of Christian prayer. Often does the sweet, and tempered, 
and timely rebuke of our Great Master to his inconsiderate 
disciples, surprise us in the midst of such formalities, and bring 
us back to him in sorrow—‘ Howbeit this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting.” How great need then have all who 
profess and call themselves Christians, to draw for the whole of 
that vast grant which God, in the fulness of his mercy, has made 
theirs—* grace upon grace !”’ 
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IS MY MOTHER’S EYE UPON ME? 


(From Montgomery's “ Law of Kindness.”’)* 


Previous to the destruction of the Walnut-street prison, and 
before the convicts were removed to Moyamensing, Mr. Joseph 
R. Chandler, editor of the United States Gazette, was permitted 
to visit it, which he did in 1835. The extract which we give, is 
taken from the account of his visit. 

“Beneath the eastern wing, projecting into the yard of the 
prison, is a long arched passage, dimly lighted with one or two 
lamps fastened to the masonry of the wall. Doorways at the 
side of this long subterranean chamber, opened into dark arched 
cells, where no ray of light but by the door could find entrance, 
and where all that is imagined of the solitary and subterranean 
dungeon-holes of feudal castles might be fully realized. Strong, 
massy chains were fastened to the floor, and the grating, and the 
thick iron-studded doors, now thrown down, showed that an 
attempt at escape must have been futile. No prisoner has 
occupied these horrible abodes for nearly forty years. The last 
prisoner had been thrust in for some crime out of the usual 
course, his situation was not made known to the keeper, and he 
perished miserably, without being able to make his voice heard. 
What must have been the sensations of the poor wretch, thus to 
fee] life passing away in the horrors of famine and darkness! 
The upper rooms on Walnut-street are, we believe, chiefly used 
for the sick, and so also with one or two in the rear. Beyond 
these, in the upper story, is a series of cells, wherein are confined 
several prisoners for crimes of various degrees of atrocity. We 
passed to this place over a kind of bridge, and it seemed to us, 
‘a bridge of sighs; heavy chains rattled at the doors of the 
corridors that passed between the range of cells, and numerous 
heavy bars were removed, and strong locks turned, before the 
iron doors rolled heavily upon their reluctant hinges. We could 
see, » ena the gratings, the miserable | peapenet stretched out 


* This little work, as cereal as it is valuable for the facts it brings for- 
ward. contains a variety of illustrations of the law of kindness, fully establish- 
ing its power and excellency under almost every possible circumstance. The 
author is an American, and we are glad to find from a copy obligingly for. 
warded to us. that it has been handsomely, though cheaply, reprinted in 
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upon the floor of his narrow abode, little curious to ascertain 
what had caused the disturbance, certain that it could not reach 
through the iron of his dungeon, or suspend the steady, galling 
operation of the deep and just vengeance of the law. | 

“We paused at the grating of a cell, and the gentleman who 
accompanied us spoke to the inmate. The voice was that of 
kindness, and it was evident that the prisoner was used to that 
tone from the keeper. He stepped forward from the dark rear of 
the cell, and placed himself against the grated door. Ten long 
years had been passed in durance by this offender against our 
laws, and a strong iron frame that had stood up against war and 
the elements, was yielding as a consequence of inaction. A strong 
light from an open grate in the passage where we stood, fell on 
the pallid features of the prisoner, and placed him in bold relief 
in the dark ground of his unlit cell. 

“The multitude in the yard and the workshops were busy ; 
they seemed little different from the inmates of an almshouse ; 
their number and movements prevented reflection; but here was 
food for thought. Hope had almost ceased with the man. Six- 
teen years of his sentence were yet unexpired, and there was 
scarcely a ground to expect that he would survive that period in 


confinement. With this world thus receding, we questioned him 


of his hopes of that towards which he was hastening. His mind 
was clouded; there was a lack of early favorable impressions, 
and he seemed to share in the common feelings of convicts, that 
his crime had not been more than that of men who had escaped 
with less punishment; and when we asked him of his sense of 
guilt towards Him who was yet to be his Judge, the poor man 
confessed his offences, but so mingled that confession with com- 
parisons of crime, that we feared he saw darkly the path of duty; 
there was no complaint; much humility, much sense of degrada- 
tion distinguished his speech, and a deep sense of gratitude 
towards the keeper who accompanied us was manifest in his 
manner and language. 

“ Having answered the questions which he put to us on 
important subjects, with what little ability we had, and added 
the advice which mankind are more ready to give than to follow, 
we prepared to depart; a slight flush came to the cheek of the 
prisoner, as he pressed his forehead against the bars of his cell, 
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and his hand, which long absence from labor and from light had 
blanched to the lustre of infancy, was thrust through the aperture, 
not boldly to seize ours, not meanly to solicit, but rather as if in 
the hope that accident might favor him with a contact. Man, 
leprous with crime, is human—and a warm touch of pity passes 
with electric swiftness to the heart. Tears from that fountain 
that had long been deemed dried up, fell fast and heavy upon the 
dungeon floor. 

‘«'The keeper had moved away from the grate, and we were 
about to follow, when the prisoner said, in a low voice, 

““* One word more, if you please. You seem to understand 
these things. Do the spirits of the departed ever come back to 
witness the actions and situation of the living?’ 

“«* Many people believe it,’ we replied, and the Scripture says 
that there is ‘joy in heaven over a sinner that repenteth’ on earth. 
It may, therefore, be true.’ 

«Tt may be?’ said the man, kindling with super-human 
energy—‘ My poor, poor mother !’ 

That fearful imprisonment could not touch him, but when the 

: thought came rushing into his mind that his mother witnessed 
his situation, his degradation, imprisonment, and sufferings, his 
heart felt its power, and he bowed before the shrine of that 
mother’s memory, who had watched over him in infancy, and 
with maternal fondness sought many methods to secure his 


happiness and welfare. 


SHALL DEATH ALONE BE ACTIVE? 

[Our esteemed correspondent says, with reference to this paper, “I do not 
claim originality; I have only arranged and connected together the thoughts 
of others."’] 

Various estimates have been made of the number of inhabi- 
tants dwelling on the earth. We shall not greatly err, if we fix 
it at 950 millions. Of this multitude 250 millions are included 
in what is called Christendom; and 700 millions lie out of its 
pale. If we consider the state of the congregations in places 
where the purest Protestantism is found, and where not more 
than one individual in four can be considered a genuine believer, 
it will not be believed a calculation below the truth, that through- 
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out Christendom 50 millions only are partakers of the grace of 
God. Thus then we find that 900 millions of the human family 
are unconverted persons. 

In order that an idea may be formed of the vastness of this 
number, let the reader imagine the whole of these pilgrims to 
eternity to pass before him in single file, one passing every 
second, day and n‘ght, without intermission. More than twenty- 
eight years would have rolled over his head before the whole had 
gone by. 

Again, let it be supposed that this number dies off in forty © 
years; the mortality will be nearly twenty-four millions annually, 
sixty-five thousands daily, two thousand seven hundred hourly, 
and forty-five every minute! 

Suppose a nation, yet in the darkness of heathenism, to con- 
tain twelve millions of people, and that the communication of the 
gospel to them is, from want of funds, or of devoted men, 
delayed for five years longer; in that period one million and a 
half of the inhabitants will have perished, one half of whom 
perhaps might otherwise have heard the joyful sound. In the 
nation supposed, eight hundred die every day, and in what state? 
Let the delineations of heathenism, which our best missionary 
works supply, answer this question. The facts, I will assume, are 
admitted, and what then? I am not going to censure professing 
christians; others will do that; some indeed are doing it, justly 
and forcibly. But, my young reader, let me say a word to you, 

ist. You know the state of men without the Bible and mis- 
sionaries; think seriously of it. Think of their personal and 
social misery; remember they know nothing of a good education; 
they have no books, raiment, home, that can be compared with 
yours; no endearing associations of early days, none of those 
numberless in-door delights, those visits of kindness, and solace- 
‘ments of sympathy, which He, whose home was heaven, loved to 
witness or to create in the homes of earth; no Sabbath, no house 
of prayer, no peace in believing, no hope in dying, no cheering 
anticipation of a joyful resurrection, a blood-bought harp, 4 
golden crown, and ‘an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.”” Think of their state until you feel 
deeply grateful to God for your own advantages, and full of 
compassion for those who are thus perishing. 
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2nd. You know what missionaries are doing —sustain them. 
They are awakening mind; removing and preventing distress; 
diffusing liberty and laws; suppressing vice ; constructing lan- 
guages ; extending the knovvledge of literature and science ; and 
as their noblest and best work, converting souls. Theirs is the 
grandest, the most philanthropic, and the most godlike under- 
taking that human intelligences can engage in. They are co- 
workers with God. Sustain them; talk of them to your friends; 
pray for them; learn their names, their fields of action, the ~ 
present state of the cause of Christ at each station ; give liberally, 
and induce others to give; deny yourself. 

3rd. Devote yourself to Christ. If you have never consecrated 
yourself to him, do it now. A great work is to be done for 
Christ, by human agency. Do not say, as I heard an ignorant 
youth say some time ago, “I should like to get well settled in 
business first, and then attend to religion.”’ Your constitution 
may be impaired by vice ; habits adverse to piety may be formed; 
your inclination to “attend to religion” may be extinguished. 
O give him your heart now; and when the surrender is made, 
take care that it be full and entire. Then, if Christ call you to 
serve him as a missionary, go; and, whether this be the case or 
not, let your example and influence be exerted, throughout the 
sphere of your action, for the good of souls, and the honor of 
God. Do not be deluded by fancying what great things you 
would do amongst the heathen in a distant land, whilst you are 
neglecting daily duties which fall in your way at home. Are you 
indulging pride, sloth, envy, vanity, and a censorious spirit? 
Are you refusing to teach in the Sabbath school, and to exemplify 
a holy temper in your family? Are you indifferent to your 
intellectual and spiritual progress, careless about its being steady, 
constant, and considerable? Then do not dream that a change 
of place, a transition to a heathen country, will awaken your 
dormant virtue, or eradicate the vices in which you indulge. The 
reward of the faithful servant, who uses every talent he possesses 
in his Master’s service, will infinitely more than repay the toils, 
the self-denying deeds, which devotedness to Christ demands. 
You will not regret having labored and denied yourself so much, 
when the Judge of all shall say, “ Well done, thou good and 
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faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” That joy 
which was set before him, led him to endure the cross, despising 
the shame; surely the prospect of participating in that joy will 
lead you to endure sufferings for his sake. 

‘‘Up then, my dear young friends! Up, and gird on the 
armour of God. Enlist under the banner of Jesus Christ, and 
let your powers, your faculties, your energies, your heart—-all— 
all be his. Bright and glorious is the day before you; white 
and full are the fields that wait for you; girded and strong are 
the companions who will go with you; beautiful upon the moun- 
tains shall be your feet, wherever they carry tidings of mercy. 
The state of the world is such, and so much depends on action, 
that every thing seems to say loudly to every man, “ do some- 
thing’’—‘“‘ do it!” “do it!’’ Pray earnestly for the influences 
of the Holy Spirit; keep your heart with all diligence; break 
away from every sin; repent of every sin; watch and pray ; live 
unto God; and your reward, through his grace, shall be what 
‘ear hath not heard, eye hath not seen, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.’ '* E. O. 


WAITING SERVICE. 


“ How tired I am of this dull place!’”’ exclaimed Jane Morton 
to her sister Emily, as she rose from the breakfast table. 

“Indeed, Jane, I am very much surprised to hear you say 80;” 
replied Emily, “‘ you spoke in such raptures of the beauties of this 
situation, when we came here a month ago. You were then 
quite sure you would never tire of the lovely scenery of this 
place ; its romantic walks, and tastefully arranged flower garden.” 

‘“T allow I thought so then, Emily, but now, I see every thing 
in quite a different aspect ; the novelty has worn off, and I am 
tired of its scenery, its walks, and its beauties—and besides, we 
spend our time here, so monotonously—so uselessly.”’ 

“Really, Jane dear, it does not seem so to me : we are away 
from all excitement, but we are constantly occupied in a round of 
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quiet, domestic duties, and the sweet retirement of this situation, 
is, to me, delightful: dear mamma is gaining strength, too, and 
you know Dr. Blagden thought our residence here, and the 
pure country air, more likely to conduce to her recovery, than 
any medicines he could prescribe for her, so that even if our 
residence were the reverse of what it is, we ought cheerfully to 
give up our own individual tastes for the sake of our dear 
mamma.” 

“‘ Well, Emily, it is only the feeling that living here is a kind 
of sacrifice that keeps me from requesting mamma to allow me 
to return immediately totown. This morning I had a letter from 
Eliza Campbell, and she says, they are all so busy at present; they 
have had a succession of interesting missionary meetings, and 
sermons, and the annual address is to be given to the Sunday 
schools next week, and there is a great demand for clothes from 
the Dorcas society : now, it makes me quite impatient and un- 
happy, to be living here so uselessly employed. Mamma requires 
very little attendance now, and I wish to be employed doing good, 
and serving God in my day and generation.” 

“ But, dear Jane, do you not think you may be making your 
own tastes and will, the rule for serving God, instead of regarding 
God’s will, as the rule of your conduct. Mamma’s long sickness 
is certainly the result of God's unerring wisdom, and our attending 
on her our imperative duty, and which may be as pleasing to him, 
as going about to sermons and meetings. For remember that 
God ever regards the motives from which our actions proceed. 
‘It is true, our time is occupied in minute and apparently trifling 
duties, but it is good discipline for the training of our minds, and 
the reason that Providence so often assigns us such duties, may 
be to shew us the importance of the spirit in which we perform 
them, proving it is not so much what we do, as what we are, 
that is important in God’s sight, to whom we are continually 
objects of interest. And, I think, Jane, the knowledge of his eye 
resting approvingly on us at any moment, fulfilling his will, even 
in the smallest thing, should be encouragement enough to the 
discharge of the most trifling, as well as the greatest duties: 
mamma says, it is far easier to show love to God by activity in 
his service, than by meekly and patiently suffering his will; bat 
that we should learn to love his willin all things. It is difficult 
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work, but let us not be discouraged from making the attempt; 
you remember the lines of your favorite poet. 


———‘ God doth not heed 
“ Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
‘Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
‘Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
“* And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ”’ 


“You are right, Emily, and I thank you for these hints, which 
I shall endeavor to profit by, — but there is mamma’s bell ringing ; 
will you allow me, to take your turn in reading to her ?”’ 

“Certainly, and I will walk up the glen, and enquire for old 
blind John ; I wish to persuade him to send little Alice to the 
Sunday school, and I will bring you some of the rare wild flowers 
which cluster on the rocks behind his cottage.” M. H., 


FORTVN: A> MY. 


Or all the devices connected with the New Royal Exchange, 
none have excited more remark, or elicited less explanation, than 
the motto over the central northern entrance, rFoRTVN A MY. 
The -quaintness of its etymology, has puzzled many as to 
the literal import, whilst its reference to the building has 
been equally a subject of wonderment with others. It may 
be well therefore to remark, that this motto, encircling the device 
of a grasshopper, was a favorite emblem of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the original founder of the Exchange, and that the 
legend itself seems to be but an old mode of writing the words 
Fortun a moi, the pronoun being anciently spelled moy, or in an 
abbreviated form, my. The reference of this device is to a tra- 
dition that Gresham was a foundling, whose life was saved by 
the timely and unwonted chirping of grasshoppers near the 
place of his concealment. As, however, the parentage of this 
remarkable man is well known, and his relationship to some of the 
first families in the realm has been established, this fiction 
must fall to the ground. It was probably, however, humoured 
by Sir Thomas ; or what is far more likely, was reared on the sole 
basis of the conceit referred to. Hood in his “ Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies,’’ has thus prettily versified the story. 
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“Thus Ariel ended, and was some time hush’d, 
When with the hoary shape, a fresh tongue pleads, 
And red as rose the gentle fairy blush’d, 

To read the record of her own good deeds : 

“Tt chane’d” quoth she, “in seeking through the meads 
For honied cowslips, sweetest in the morn, 

Whilst yet the buds were hung with dewy beads, 
And echo answered to the huntsman’s horn, 

We found a babe left in the swarths forlorn. 

‘‘ His pretty pouting mouth, witless of speech, 
Lay half-way open like a rose-lipp’d shell; 

And his young cheek was softer than a peach, 
Whereon his tears, for roundness, could not dwell, 
But quickly roll’d themselves to pearls, and fell, 
Some on the grass, and some against his hand, 

Or haply wander'd to the dimpled well, 

Which love beside his mouth had sweetly plann’d 
Yet not for tears, but mirth and smilings bland. 


“ Pity it was to see those frequent tears 

Falling regardless from his friendless eyes ; 

There was such beauty in those twin blue spheres, 
As any mother’s heart might leap to prize ; 

Blue were they, like the zenith in the skies, 
Soften’d betwixt two clouds, both clear and mild; 
Just touch’d with thought and yet not over-wise, 
They show'd the gentle spirit of a child, 

Not yet by care, or any craft defil'd. 


“ Pity it was to see the ardent sun 

Scorching his helpless limbs, it shone so warm; 

For kindly shade or shelter he had none, 

Nor mother’s gentle breast, come fair or storm ; 

Meanwhile I bade my pitying mates transform 

Like grasshoppers, and then with shrilly cries, 

All round the infant noisily we swarm, 

Haply some passing rustic to advise— 

Whilst providential heav'n our care espies: 

And sends full soon a tender hearted hind, 

Who, wond’ring at our loud unusual note, 

Strays curiously aside, and so doth find 

The orphan child, laid in the grass remote, 

And laps the foundling in his russet coat, 
002 
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Who thence was nurtured in his kindly cot : 
But how he prosper’d, let proud London quote, 
How wise, how rich, and how renowned he got, 
And chief of all her citizens, I wot. 


“ Witness his goodly vessels on the Thames, 
Whose holds were fraught with costly merchandise ; 
Jewels from Ind, and pearls for courtly dames, 
And gorgeous silks, that Samarcand supplies ; 
Witness that Royat Boursg, he bade arise, 

The mart of merchants from the East and West; 
Whose slender summit pointing to the skies, 

Still bears, in token of his grateful breast, 

The tender grasshopper, his chosen crest.’’ 


A PRESENT GOD. 


Forcetrvut of God’s universal presence, men confine it to 
places of worship—at least, they exclude it from many scenes. 
Who believes, for example, that God is in the theatre ?—really 
there—behind the curtain, and in the midst of the assembly, 
looking with mingled contempt, pity, and anger, on the people 
who, amid life’s sad and sober realities, meet only for a play—and 
who gather to laugh at some fool, while unpardoned sin and 
yawning hell call them to weep? Who believes that God is in 
the ball-room, while immortal beings, copying the butterfly, show 
their gaudy colors, perform their airy movements, and spend their 
time in a kind of pleasure, of which Gop will surely make them 
ashamed? What young man, accustomed to the midnight walk, 
believes that God walks with him—hearing his filthy talking and 
foolish jesting, visiting with him haunts of vice, and watching 
deeds which he vainly thinks darkness covers. God is every where 
—but He cannot be in such scenes without anger; and who 
would place himself beneath God’s frowning eye, by frequenting 
scenes in which he knows God must be present—on which he 
knows God must frown.— Martin’s Discourses to Youth. 


IDLENESS. 


An idle person is like an empty house with a board up— 
THIS HOUSE TO LET. 
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A SERMON, 


Tue Rev. Rowland Hill used to say, that no sermon was 
complete unless it contained three R’s—Ruin by the Fall, 
Redemption by the Son, and Regeneration by the Spirit. 


PRAYER. 


PRAYER is a key, which, being turned by the hand of faith, 
unlocks all God’s treasures. 


IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF IT. 


A true Christian living in the world, is like a ‘ship sailing 
on the ocean. It is not the ship being in the water whith will 
sink it, but the water getting into the ship. So, in like manner, 
the Christian is not rained by being in the world, which he must 
needs be, while he’ remains in the body, but by the world’s being 


in him. 


Guquiries and Correspondence, 


: Visiting the Sick. 
Asa young christian only just admitted to the fellowship of a.chureh 
of Christ, ought I to engage in visiting the sick poor with a view to 


their spiritual welfare? And if so, how may I best fulfil the engage- 


ment ? Lucas. 


May I be permitted, on the strength of thirty years’ experience 
in the werk, to state, that the Lord will bless him both in it and 
by it. I would advise him, in commencing his course, to avath 
himself, as often as he can, of the company, and always of the 
counsel, of more experienced christians. Let the work be one 
with which prayer is constantly interwoven. Pray for prepara- 
tion—for suitable thoughts, and intelligible words, and for the 
felt presence of God. O pray for the poor sufferers ; and as you 
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pray with them, try to feel, and to express your feeliggs as to 
their real condition in the sight of God. Be affectionate and 
earnest. Cultivate the spirit of your Master. Study him in 
that midnight interview with Nicodemus; and as he sat wearied 
by Jacob’s well, with the,Samaritan woman. Let the poor see 
d that you love and pity their souls; and let them feel, that you 
a feel the truth you urge upon them to be all to your own soul, 
| as well as to theirs. Be in earnest, be faithful, be considerate. 
Aim at presenting the essential truths of the gospel in the 
simplest form. Seek for familiar, not vulgar, illustration, and 
° above all, present such as you are furnished with in the word of 
God. Shew, for example, the nature of faith by the brazen 
serpent—the nature of repentance by the poor woman in Simon's 
house—the way of a sinner’s coming to Christ, by that afflicted 
. creature who pressed through the crowd to touch him, and then 
fell down at his feet and told him all. You have abundant 
| materials for this mode of instruction also, in the parables of the 
gospel feast—the wedding garment—the virgins—the talents, &c. 
Be very much concerned to present the whole truth. Shew the 
spiritual evil of sin, and the spiritual nature of true religion. 
Beware of encouraging false peace. Let not your poor friend 
mistake conviction for conversion, or emotion for principle; and 
on the other hand do not yield to despondency, nor cherish it in 
him. Be very explicit in impressing the necessity of Divine 
influence. ‘‘ No man can come to me, except the Father who 
hath sent me, draw him,”’ said our Saviour, in close connexion 
with “him that cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out.” 
Urge the mind that seems to wake out of sleep, and to be feeling 
after God, to seek the Holy Spirit, as in sight of the world of the 
| lost on the one hand, and of the cross on the other. Urge the 
Wy awakened sinner to lay hold on the promise, and to plead for the 
1 Spirit, that through his Divine influence he may believe to the 
saving of his soul. Be judicious in your selection of tracts; and 
use wisdom in pointing out particular portions of the word of 
God to be read. Lastly, never defer until to-morrow, the visit 
that can be made to-day. I have done so, and meanwhile the 
spirit has fled. So did not our blessed Lord. A. Y. 
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Persuading God. 


Backsliders. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 
My Dear Sir,—Will you oblige me with an explanation of 
Hebrews vi. 4—6. Does not the passage entirely exclude backsliders 


from hope of ultimate salvation? 
Yours sincerely, 
Aw Inrerestep Enquirer. 


Tue apostle is not stating an admitted truth, but putting a 
question hypothetically.—“ Jf they shall fall away.” The whole 
argument, therefore, turns upon a doctrine to be proved or dis- 
proved from other parts of scripture. 

The subsequent verses beautifully illustrate what we conceive 
to be the force of the passage, by furnishing an analogy between 
the spiritual and the natural worlds. As ground well watered, 
and supplied with all the ordinary means conducive to fruitful- 
ness, but yet remaining barren, is hopelessly abandoned ; so the 
man (the possibility of the case being assumed) enlightened by 
the Spirit, instructed by the Word, and tasting of the powers of the 
world to come, who yet profits nothing, must be given over as 
reprobate ; no other means being provided for his salvation. As 
in the former case there can be no deviation from the natural 
laws of creation; so in the latter, there can be none from the 


spiritual processes of the kingdom of grace. 


Persuading God. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 
Sir,—Will you have the goodness to enlighten me as to the apostle’s 
* meaning in Galatians i. 10. How can he be said to persuade God? 


An answer to this enquiry will greatly oblige 


Yours, R. W. F. 


Tue word translated persuade, is here used in an uncommon, 
though by no means an unauthorized, sense. It implies a desire 
to ingratiate one’s self—and the meaning seems to be—“ Whose 
favor and friendship do I most covet-—God’s or man’s?” 
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Burial of the old Life. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 
Dear Six,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your 


* Enquirer,” to request an explanation of Romans vi.4. “ Buried 
with him by baptism unto death.’’ 


Yours respectfully, 


We think the context sufficiently answers the question :—“‘ that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so’we also should walk in newness of life.” 

The old life, or nature, terminates when we are born again: 
let us therefore bury it in baptism; by which we profess our 
intention of living henceforth, not unto ourselves, but unto God. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Need /ewomen.— W e have been favored with the following appeal, which 
we cannot do better than insert in this place. 

. To the Young Ladies of Great Britain. 

Betovep Youne Frienps.—Will you permit a stranger to engage 
your attention, and enlist your sympathies on behalf of that oppressed 
and snffermg portion of your fellow-countrywomen, milliners, dress- 
makers, &c. Their distressed condition has of late been frequently 
brought before the public generally, but I am not aware that any 
appeal has as yet been made to the young. ‘They are interested, how- 
ever, and must lend their aid in the benevolent work of alleviating this 
distress. Statistical reports of their condition are constantly appearing 
in the various periodicals of the day, and without entering into minute 
particulars, allow me to urge their claims om you as sisters. * Such they 
are, less favored than yourselves indeed, and therefore needing a large 
portion of your sympathy and consideration. 

Great numbers of these young people annually sink into a went 
grave, from the efforts of continual confinement, and want of proper | 
rest. They frequently work twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and 
during some parts of the year even on the Sabbath. Consumption, 
deformity, and other evils appalling in their nature are the fearful con- 
sequences of this “ refined system of slavery.” Their mental condition 
is as sad as their physical. We who have been privileged to reegivé-a 
good education, who have trodden with delight the “flowery paths of 
learning,”’ and are daily deriving pleasure and benefit from the various 
sources of information which are opened up to us—can we not, ought 
we not, to feel for those who, with similar (and in many instances 
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_ superior) capacities, are unable to embrace any of the opportunities 
afforded to ourselves. But there is yet a higher point of view in which 
their destitution is to be regarded. These young people have immortal* 
souls, But who cares forthem? Who directs their attention to that 
blessed Saviour who died for them? They seldom or never hear of 
these things. The hours of the Sabbath which should be devoted to 
the service of God, are spent in seeking that repose which their worn- 

out bodies so greatly need. 

But you will enquire, What have we to do with all this? We can- 
not relieve this distress. Yes, dear young friends, you can, and I am 
sure you will. 

You partly cause it, and with you rests the power of alleviating it. 
The writer is young, and knows something of what a young heart can 
feel; knows that it cannot remain unmoved in the midst of suffer- 
ing and sorrow; knows that no tale of woe can be presented in vain, 
when it has the power of relieving it. Active compassion is an 
element of woman’s nature. Let it be exercised here. The work 
which I entreat you to engage in is a noble one, the objects of it are 
young like yourselves, and would therefore be likely to call forth more 
largely your sympathies. Before you, life is spread out, presenting 
many pleasures: before them, the future is a dreary blank. Let: us be 
less urgent in our demands upon them. This is the best, indeed almost 
the only, way in which we can assist them; and surely it presents no 
difficulties. A few days will seldom make much difference to us in 
the completion of the work we entrust to these persons, while to them 
the additional hours thus granted will be of incaleulable benefit. 
And shall we hesitate, even for a moment, to exercise this self-denial, 
if it deserve such a name ? 

But it will be urged, Of what use will my efforts be? My doing 
this will not relieve them. Every great work must be achieved by 
individual effort. That mighty ocean, of whose vast magnitude you 
cannot think without astonishment is composed of drops. Your 
efforts may be but as a single drop in the ocean, when compared with 
the vast extent of that work you wish to accomplish; but the work 
will not be completely effected without them. Exert yourselves then, 
do all you can; use your influence with others, and you will then 
have done something for these distressed sisters. 

And now, dear young friends, their ease is before you. I have 
"pleaded their eause feebly indeed, but I have done it sincerely; my 
heart has dictated, and I trust not in vain. You cannot, you will not, 
resist the appeal! and if vou espouse their cause, I am certain their 
distress will be relieved. Hoping that you may all enjoy a conti- 
nuation of the favors now bestowed on you, by the providence of God, 
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and again urging you by the love of your fellow-creatures, and the love 
of your Saviour, to consider seriously this case, 
I remain, Dear Young Friends, 
| Yours sincerely, D. 

English vices.—It will be in the recollection of our readers, that 
some time ago a party of North American Indians arrived in this 
country, amongst whom was a man of commanding stature and her- 
culean frame, whose native name was Joc-o-sot, or the Walking Bear. 
He was introduced to the Queen, and visited by a large portion of the 
beauty and aristocracy of the country; and, as a necessary consequence 
of the injurious excitement of his new mode of life, fell into many of 
the vices which disgrace our country. First and foremost stood drunk- 
enness; and the “ poisonous fire-water,” as he was accustomed to 
designate ardent spirits, wrought sad havoc on his manly frame. 
After figuring for a season in this christian land, where he was re- 
garded as a kind of humanized ourang-outang, delighting his admirers 
by his unearthly yells and frantic evolutions; and dancing, on one 
occasion, at the bottom of a huge liquor vat to gratify his interesting 
and intelligent beholders, he was, as might have been expected, left to 
find his way back to his native woods as he best could. He arrived 
at New York without money or friends, wasted by disease brought on 
by the vices of civilized society, and without a single voice to cheer 
him in his native tongue. There, stretched upon his bed of pain, he 
would from time to time point upward to the dwelling of the Great 
Spirit, and remark in touching accents—* Joc-o-sot die—go up!” 
And poor Joc-o-sot did die soon, at Cleveland, Ohio, in the very prime 
of life. Upon whom shall his blood be, if not on the Christians of 
Great Britain ? 

Well-blessing. A new well on Alderley Edge, near Liverpool, has 
been lately publicly “‘ christened,” and named ‘‘ Dr. Dalton’s Well!” 
Without approving of this strange ceremony, we must say that it has 
greatly the advantage over the unrighteous mummery of blessing 


golours. 


The Bible. Father Mathew, of temperance notoriety, issued some 
months since, a letter earnestly recommending all who had subscribed 
the pledge to purchase and read a certain edition of the Bible, then 
publishing in numbers. This letter has been lately made public, and 
has excited much interest from the novelty of its character. Though 
the version recommended is of course a popish one, we hail the letter 
with much pleasure, as a step in the right direction. We are not with- 
out evidence that such spurious translations of the Scriptures have 
been blessed to the spiritual good of those who have perused them. 
See on this subject, our volume for 1839, page 276. 
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POETRY. 


THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


I fleetly swept the shadowy grass, 
O’er the dim green slopes of the mountain pass ; 
I have waved the bells of the purple heath 

With the joyous rush of my fragrant breath ; 
And borne far off o’er the billowy seas 

The thrill of a thousand melodies. 


I have passed o’er the earth ; and a thousand flowers, 
Mid the twilight depths of the forest bowers, 

Mid the lonely dells, by the silvery streams, 

That brightly flash in the sun’s glad beams— 

Have woke to the song of the summer-time, 

In their flush of bloom, and their glory’s prime, 


They are gleaming out in the deep wood’s shade, 
In their starry light on the grassy glade; 

They are clustering wild on the mountain steep, 
By the calm blue waters still and deep ; 

They are flinging scents to the breezy air 

From their golden bells, and their petals fair. 


I have swept o’er the ocean’s crested pride, 
And the blue waves lashed to a foaming tide ; 
I have swelled the sail in its fleet career, 
Breathed joy to the home-sick marinere ; 
And wafted far o’er that water's swell, 
Sweet odours born in the fragrant dell. 

I have been where the stricken one hath lain 
In the depths of agonizing pain, 

And his quivering lip has gasped to greet 
My breath, as a visitant most sweet ; 

- And I fanned the burning, fevered brow, 
That resteth so calmly, coldly now. 


I have passed o’er the homes of the quiet dead, 

In the tempest have wailed o’er each lowly bed ; 
Yet may not my voice, from their last long rest, 
Awaken the sleepers ‘neath earth’s green breast ; 
For aye are they gone, and the whirlwind’s blast 
May break not that slamber—the last! the last ! 
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Poetry. 


THE SABBATH DAY. 


Thrice hail thou blessed Sabbath day, 
How much I love thy holy peace, 

On thoughts of heaven my soul shall stay, 
And give all earthly cares release. 


Oh happy hours—sweet spring of love, 
To cheer the wilderness of life, 

And raise the drooping heart above 
These earthly scenes of sin and strife. 


The dearest day of all the seven, 

When thoughts of God fill all the breast, 
By faith we lift our eyes to heaven, 

And contemplate our endless rest. 


How soon those moments fade away 
Those glimpses of our heavenly home, 

How soon the sinking orb of day, 
Shows thy departing evening come. 


But ah! the peace these seasons give, 
Fades not away with fading light, 

But blooms within the soul to live, 
In stronger faith, and hope more bright. 


Homerton. MARGARET EDMESTON. 


FOLLOW ME.—¢ Luke vy. 27.) 
Rise, “‘ follow me.’’ Thus spake the Son of God, 
And Levi heard, the Saviour’s voice obeyed ; 
All he relinquished, nought to him appeared 
Of value, when with Christ compared ; his grace 
Forgave his sins, his power his steps upheld ; 
Grace filled his heart, and mercy charmed his soul, 
Christ he proclaimed, his sacrificial blood, 
His perfect righteousness to justify 
All that on him believe : invited all 
To follow him, and having testified 
To multitudes, the Saviour’s matchless worth, 
His ministry fulfilled, his course achieved, 
His labors finished, into perfect rest, 
That rest for God’s own saints of old prepared, 
He entered to receive th’ unfading crown, 
The golden harp, and all the joys of heaven. 
Whoe’er is saved must follow Jesus too: 
READER, this sentence is designed for you! R. C.—P. 


H. Teape § Son, Printers, Tower Hill. 
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